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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TJIB. favourable reception with which the pub lie has 

fcnwtfW'XHfc .jpeaker, has induced the Editor to prefix 

, ib-ffce preftn^tfifyn the essay on ex o.c u t i o n , corrected 

■and f^siarged ^anj an essay on reading works of 

TASTED/A woicb'he has endeavoured' to reprefeht to young 

\pcrJo\VJ}j&vawe ofthcjludy of polite literature, and to fur ■- 

/nj/h them wwxl*afcQncife view of the fundamental principles 

This edition is alfo enriched wtm fome extracls from Dr. 
Darwin's and the Rev. Mr. Hurdiss Poems, and fome 
original pieces written by W.Coop er, Eff-» and is embelli/hed 
with four coppper -plates* 

. The/e additions, as well as other pieees which have ap- 
peared in former editions, cannot be inferted in any editions of 
this work, butfuch as are printed by the original Fubli/her, 

J. JOHNSON, IN ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 

without fubjecUng the vender to a profecution ; every other 
edition muft therefore necejfanly be incomplete* 

This booh being generally put into the hands of young per- 
Jons, particular care has bun takm^ to get the genuine edi- 
tions accurately printed* 
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TO 

JOHN CARILL WORSLEY, Esq. 

LATE PRESIDENT- OF THE 

ACADEMY IN WARRINGTON. 

SIR, 

This work having been undertaken prin- 
cipally with the deiign of affifiing the Stu- 
dents at Warrington in acquiring a juft 
and graceful Elocution, I feel a peculiar 
propriety in addreffing it to yo«, as a public 
acknowledgment of the fteady fupport which 
you have given to this iniHtution, and the 
important fervices which you have rendered 
it. 

In this Seminary, which was at firfl cfta- 
bliflied, and has been uniformly conducted, 
on the e^tenfive plan. of providing a proper 
courfe of Inftru&ion for young men in the 
moft ufeftil branches of Science arid Litera- 
ture, you have feen many refpe&able charac- 
ters formed, who are now filling up their 
ftations in fociety with reputation to them- 
felves, and advantage to the Public. And 
while the fame great obje£l continues to be 

a 2 pprfued, 
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\Y DEDICATION. 

purfued, by faithful endeavours to cultivate 
the underftandings of youth, and by a fteady 
attention to difcipline, it is hoped, that you 
will have the fatisfa£Hon to obferve the fame 
effe&s produced, and that the fcene will be 
realized* which Our Poetess has fo beau- 
tifully defcribed : 

When this* this little group their country calls 
From academic fhades and learned halls, 
To fix her laws, her fpirit to fuftain, 
And light up glory through her wide domain ; 
Their various taftes in different arts difplay'd, 
Like tempered harmony of light and (hade, 
With friendly union in one raafs (hall blend, 
And this adorn the Hate, and that defend, 

^ » 

I am, 
With fincere Refpeft and Gratitude* 
Dear-Sir, 

Your much obliged, 

And nioft obedient Servant, 



WILLIAM ENFIELD. 



Warrineton Academy, 
Oifcober r, 1774- 
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ON 
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Id afflrt ratio, decent literal, coufirmat confuctqdo Icgendl 

ct loci wand*. Cic. i 



JVlucii declaration has been employed to convince 
the world of a very plain truth, that to be able- to fpeak 
wc)l is an ornamental and ufeful accomplifhment. With- 
out the laboured panegyrics of ancient or modern oratory 
the impotrance of a good elocution is fuflkiently obvious. 
Every one jvill acknowledge it to be of fbme confequenee, 
that what a man has. hourly occafion to do, fhould be 
done well. Every private company, and almofl every 
public afTembly, affords opportunities of remarking the - 
difference between a juft and graceful, and a faulty and 
unnatural elocution; and there are few perfons who do 
not daily experience the advantages of the former, and 
the inconveniences of the latter. The great difficulty is, 
not to prove that* it is a deiirable thing -to be able to read 
and fpeak with propriety, but to point out a practicable 
and eajy method, by which this accomplifhment may be 
acquired. . _ N 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental law of 
Oratory, without regard to which, all other rules will 
• only produce affected declamation, not juft elocution. 
And fome accurate obfervers, judging, perhaps, from a 
few unlucky fpecimens of modern eloquence, have con- 
cluded that this is the only law which ought to" be pre- 

fcribedj 



ELOCUTION. ix 

ieribed ; that all artificial rules are ufeWs; and that good 
fenfe, and a cultivated tafte, are the only requifues to form 
a good public fpeaker. But it is true in the art of f peak- 
ing, as well as in the art of" living, that general precepts 
are of little ufe tilt they are unfolded, and applied to par- 
ticular cafes. To difcover and corred thofe tones and 
habits of f peaking, which are grofs deviations from Nature, 
and, as far as they prevail* muft deftroy all propriety and 
grace of utterance; and to acquire a habit of reading, or 
fpcaking, upon* every ©ccafion, in a manner fuitcd to the 
nature of the fubje£t, and the kind of difcourfe or writing 
to he delivered, whether it be narrative, didactic, argu- 
mentative, oratorical, colloquial, defciiptive, or pathetic* 
muft be the refult of much attention and labour. And 
there can be no reafon to doubt, that, in paffing through 
that courfe of exercife which is neceffary in order to at tarn 
this end, much afliflance may be derived from indruclion. 
What are rules or lefTons rot acquiring this or any other 
art, but the obfervations of others, collected into a narrow 
compafs, and digefted in a natural order, for the direction 
of the inexperienced and unpracli fed learner ? And what 
is there in the art of fpeaking, which mould render it in* 
capable of receiving aid from precepts I 

PR£sirMTNG,.then, that the acquifitton of the art of 
fpeaking, like all other practical arts, may be facilitated 
by rules, I (hall lay before my readers, in a plain didac- 
tic form, fuch Rules refpe&ing Elocution, as appear bet\ 
adapted to form a corred and graceful fpeaker. 

fcULE I. 

Let your Articulation, be diftihft and deliberate. 

A good, Articulation confifts in giving a clear and fujl 
utterance to the feveral fimple-and complex founds* The 
nature of the founds, therefore, ought to be well under- 
stood: and much pains {hould be taken to difcover and 

v a 5 coxrect 



» ESSAY ON • 

corfe&tHofe faults in articulation, which, though often 
afcribed to fof»e<defe& in the organs of fpeech, are gene- ' 
rally- the con&quence of inattention er bad example, 
- Sqms perfons find it difficult to articulate the letter /; 
others* the "fimple founds exprdfed by ' r, s,tb t Jh. But 
the infiance of defective articulation which is moil com* 
men, and therefore require? particular notice, is theomif* 
fiortof the afpirate h* Through federal counties in Eng- 
land this defect almeft. .unlverfatfy prevails* and fotne* 
times occasions ludicrous, and even ferrous miftaflfes* 
This' is an omiifioh which materially afFe&s (he energy 
of pronunciation ; the •ajpwffion of emotions and paeons 
often depending, in a great meafttre, upon the vehemence 
with, which the afpirate is tittered. The h is fom« times* 
"perverfely enough, omitted where it ought to be founded, 
and founded -where it ought to be omitted ; the e#ecl of 
which will he eafily perceived in the following examples 5 
Hi had kame&tbe rtvljok art if angling by heart f; hat the 
foup.— Thefe and other firottar faults may be correfleii 
by daily leading, fentences fo contrived, as frequently ts 
xe.peat tfod founds which are incorreclly uttered ; and 
efpecially, by remarking them whenever they occur in> 
converfation. » 

Oth'er slefecla in articulation regard the complex 
founds, andconfift in a confufed and clutteriiig pronuri* 
etation of words. The moft effectual methods of con- 
quering this habit are, to read aloud paffages chofen for 
the purpofe ; foch, for inftance, as abound with long and 
unufual words, or in which many (hort fyllables come 
together; and to read, at certain, ft ated times, much 
bovver than the fenfe and juft fpeaking would require. 
Almoft all perfons, who have not ffodied the art of fpeak- 
ing, have a habit of uttering their words fo rapidly, that 
this latter exercife ought generally to be made afe of for 
a considerable time at firft : for where tbeie is a uni- 
formly 
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form!/ rapid utterance, it is abfolutely impoffible that 
there fhould be Itrongenaphafis, natural tones, or any juft 
elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, tiM you can read diftiuftly and 
deliberately. 

Learn to fpeak flow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper place 6 . 

RULE u. 

Let your Pronunciation bt hold and forcible. 

Ak infipid flamefs and languor is almoft a umvtrfal 
fault* in reading. Even public fpeakers often fuffer their 
words to drop from their lips with fuch a faint and feebte 
utterance, that they appear neither to underfbnd nor feel 
what they fay thcmfelves, nor to have any deiirc that it 
fhould be underftood or fek by their audience. This* is 
a fundamental fault : a fpeaker without energy is a life- 
iefs ftatue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourfelf, while reading, to draw in as 
jsrruch air as your lungs can contain with eafe, and to'cxpel 
it with vehemence, in uttering thofe founds which require 
an emphatkal pronunciation ; read aloud in the open 
sir, and with all tbe^ exertion you can command ; pre- 
feryeyour body in an ereft attitude while your are fpeak- 
ing; .let all the confonant founds be exprtfled with a full 
impulfe or percuffion of the breath, and a forcible adion 
of the organs employed in forming them ; and let all the 
vowel founds have a full and bold utterance. Continue 
thefe exercifes with perfeverance, till you have acquired 
flrength and energy of fpeech. 

.But in obferving this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. This fault is chiefly found among 
rjiofc who, in cpntempt and defpite of all rule and prtf- 

* 6 pricty* 
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priety, are determined to command the attention of rhe 
vulgar. Thefe are the fpeakers who, in Shakfpeare'a 
phrafe, " offend the judicious hearer to the foul, by tear- 
ing a paflion to rags, to very tatters, to fplit the ears of the 
groundlings." Cicero compares fuch fpeakers to cripples 
wha get on horfeback becaufe they cannot walk ; they 
bellow, becaufe they cannot fpeak. 

RULE in. 

Acquire a comfafs and variety in the height of jour 'voice. 

X he monotony fo much complained of in public fpeak- 
ers is chiefly owing to the neglect pf this role. The/ 
commonly content themfelves with one certain key* which 
they employ on all occafions, and upon every fubjedfc : or 
if they attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the 
ni/mber of their hearers, and the extent of the place in 
which they fpeak ; imagining, that fpeak ing in a high key 
is the fame thing as fpeak ing loud ; and not obferving, that 
whether. a fpeaker (hall be heard or not, depends more 
upon the djftinftnefs and force wkh which he utters his 
words, than upon* the height of the key in which he fpeaksv 
Within a certain compafs.of notes, above or below 
which articulation would be difficult, propriety of fpeak- 
ing requires variety in the height, as well as in the ftrength 
and tone of the voice. Different kinds of fpeaking require 
different heights of voice. Nature inftrucls us to relate a 
ffary, to fupport an argument, to command a fervant, tu 
utter exclamations of anger or rage, and to pour forth 
lamentations and forrows, not only with different tones, 
but with different elevations of voice. Men, at different 
aoes of life, and in different fit uat ions, fpeak in very dif- 
ferent keys. The vagrant, when he begs; the foldier, 
when he gives the word of command ; the watchman, when 
ke announces the hour of the night; the fovereign, 

wheu 
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tvhen he i flues his edicl ; the fenator, when he harangue* $ 
the lover when he whifpers his tender talc, do not differ 
more in the tones which they life, thaa in the key in which* 
they fpeak. Reading and fpeaking, therefore, in which 
all the variations of expreffion in real life are copied, muflr 
have continual variations in the height of the voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key in which 
you fpeak at pleafure, accuftom yoorfelf to pitch your 
voice in different keys, from the lowed to the higheft 
notes on which you can articulate difti nelly. Many of 
thefe would neither be proper nor agreeable in' fpeaking % 
bnt the exercife will give you fuch a command of voice, 
as is fcarcely to be acquired by any other method. Having 
repeated this experiment till you can fpeak with eafe at 
feverat heights of the voice ; read, as exercife* on thisr 
rnle, fuch compositions as have a variety of fpeakers,or 
fuch as relate dialogues ; obferving the height e6 voice 
which is proper to each, and endeavouring to change them 
as Nature directs. 

In the fame composition there may be frequent occa- 
fion to alter the height of the voice, in parting from one 
part to another, without any change of perfon. This is 
the cafe, for example, in Shakfpeare's ** All the World's 
a Stage," &c, and in his defcription of the Queen of the 
Fairies *» 

RULE IV. 

Pronounce your ixjordt ivilbprofriety and elegance* 

X t is not eafy to fix upon any ftandard by which the 
propriety of pronunciation may be determined. A rigo- 
rous adherence to etymology, or to analogy, would often 
produce a pedantic pronunciation of words, which in 
a polite circle would appear perfectly ridiculous. The 

* Sec Book vii. Chap. 18 and 23, of this Work. 

f fashionable 
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falhionable w,©rjd has, in this refpecl, too' touch caprice 
and affeclation to be implicitly followed. If there be 
any true ftandard of pronunciation, it muft be fought for 
^raong thofe who unite the accuracy of learning with 
the elegance of polite converfation* An attention to fuch 
models, and a .free intercourse with the world, afford the 
beft guard againfiUhe jpeculiar^ties an£ yulgarif\ns of p* o- 
vincial dialects. • 

The faults.in pronunciation, which belong to, t^ts cla/s r 
are too numerous to be completely fpecified. , Except the 
omiflion of the.aipirate already mentioned* one of the moll 
common is, the interchange of the founda belonging to the 
letters nj and w. One who had contracted this habit* 
would find fome difficulty in pronouncing thefe words ; / 
Uke white tuine vinegar with veal very fiyelh l Other pro? 
vincial improprieties of pronunciation are, the changing 
pf o*w into evi or of a-w into or, as in Jelwuu^ nvinfow, the 
\a<w of 'the land ; that of qu 6r #«w into oo> as in houfe^ town ; 
i into oi, as in my ; e into a> as in Jincere t ,tea; and./ into> 
2, as in Somerset, Thefe faults., and all others of the fame 
nature, mult be .avoided in the pronunciation of a gentle- 
man, who is fuppofed to have feen too much of the world, 
to retain the peculiarities of the diftricl in which he was 
born. 

RULE V. 
Pronounce every 'word confijltng of more than onefyllalh with 
* its proper accent. 

As when any (Iringed mufical inftrument receives. a 
fmart percuffion, its vibrations at firft produce a loud 
and full found, which gradually becomes foft and faint, 
although the note, during the whole vibration, remains the 
/fame; fo any articulate found may be uttered with differ- 
ent degrees of ftrength, proportioned to the degree of 
exertion with which it is,fpoken. In all words confiding 
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of more fyllables thin one, we give fonae one fyllable • 
more forcible utterance than the reft. This variety of 
found, which is called Accent, ferves to difiinguifh from 
each other the' words of which a Sentence is cotnpofed ; 
without it, the ear would perceive nothing bat an un- 
meaning fucceflion of detached fyllables. Accent may- be 
appfi«d cither to long or to Ihort (yilables, but does not, 
as fame writers hare fuppo&d, change their nature ;• for 
Accent "implies ntft an attention of time, but an'increale"' 
of force. In the words; pity, enemy t \ht firft fyllabl-Sj 
though accented, are ft ill fhort. Syllables may be long, 
which ate not accented ; as* appears in the' words empire* 
exile. Accent affefts every part of the fyllable, by giving 
additional force to the utterance of the whole complex 
found, but does not lengthen or change the vowel found, 
In the words habit, /penmen, proper, as they are pso**unce<d 
by Engliihmeo, the firfc fylhble, though accented, is not 
long. Some words, con-finTing of deveraifyllibles, admit 
of two accents, one mote forcible than the other, but both 
fufficientiy diftihguifhable from the unaccented parts of the 
word; as in the words 'monumental, matiifeftation, naturaM- 
nation. 

In accenting words, care fhould be taken to avoid all 
affecled deviations from common ufage. There is the 
greater occafiontfor this precaution; as a, rule has been 
arbitrarily introduced upon this fubject, which has no 
foundation either in the ftru&ure of die Englifh language, 
or in the principles of harmony ; that in words confiding 
< &f more than two fyllables, the Accent (ho a Id be thrown 
as far backward as poflible. This rule has occasioned 
much pedatatic and irregular pronunciation ; an4 has, per- 
haps, introduced all the uncertainty which attends the 
accenting of feverai BnglUh words* 

RULE 
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RULE VI. 

* 

fa tvery fe*te*ce f difltnguljb the more Jignificant wonts fy m 
. natural, forcible, and varied emphasis 

1 here are in every fentence certain words, which 
have a greater fhare in conveying the fpeaker's meaning 
than the reft ; and are, on this account, diftinguifhed by 
the forcible manner in. which they are uttered* Thus in 
the fentence, 

Ckccrfulncfs kefps-up it kind o£ day .light in the mind, and fill* 
it with a ftca<*ry and perpetual ferenity • ; 

the principal' ftrefs is laid upon- certain fubftantives, ad- 
jtcliyes,and verbs ; and the red of the fentence is fpokert 
with an inferior degree of exertion. ' This ftrefs* or em- 
phafis, ferves to unite words, and form them into fen- 
tences. By giving the feveral parts of a fentence its pro- 
per, utterance, it difcovers their mutual dependence*, and 
conveys their ftrir import to the mind of the hearer. It 
is in. the power of Eraphafis to make long, and complex 
fentences appear intelligible and perfpicuous. . But fW 
this purpofe it is neceflary, that the reader (hould b^ per- 
fectly acquainted with the exa& conftruclion, and full 
meaning, of! every fentence which be recites* Without 
this it isJmpoflible to give thofe inflections and variations 
to the voice, which Nature requires ; and it is for want of 
this previous ftudy, more perhaps than from any other 
caufe, that we fo often hear perfons read with an improper 
emphafis, or with no emphafis at all; that is> with a ft up id. 
monotony. Much lludy and pains are neceflary in acquir- 
ing the habit of juft and forcible* pronunciation ; and it 

can only be the eftec! of clofe attention and long practice, 

   '    

* Book iii.. Chap. z. 

to 
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to be able, with a mere glance of die tjt% to read any 

piece with good empbafis and good dt/eretiotu , 

Jt is another office of empbafis to exprefs the oppofi- 
aon between the feveral parts of a fentence, where the 
ideas are contrafted or compared; as in the following 
fentences: 

When our vices leave as, we fancy that we leave them* 

A countenance more in Soxrow, than in Anger* 

A cuiioni more hononiM in the Breach, thau the Ofcfervancc* 

In forne fentences the ami the (is. is double, and even 
treble : this mull be expreflcd in reading, by a corrc- 
fponding combination of emphafes. The following ia- 
ftances are of this kind: 



Awcia may glance into the hreaft of a wife man , hot ten* only 
in the bofom of look. 

, To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

An angry man who fupprcfles his paflion, thinks worfe than he 
fptak* j land an angry man that will chide, fpeaka worfe than ha 

thinks. " 

Betti* to reign in Hell, than fcrve in Heaven* 

He rais'd a mortal to the ikies ; 
Sh? drew an angel down. 

When any term, or phrafe, is uied to exprefs fome par* 
ticular meaning, not obvioafiy arifing from the words, it 
fhonld be marked by a ftrong emphafis; as, 

To be, contents his natural de£re 9 i 

Sir Balaam now a he lives like other folks. 
•Thcn-you will pa& into Africa : Will pafs, did I fay ? - 



In ex pre fling any maxim, or dodrine, which contains 
much meaning in a fey words, the weight of the fentiment 

fhould 
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fhould be accompanied with a ooKefpoodeitt tner£y of 
pronunciation. For example: * 

One truth is cleaT; Whatever ia, bright* 

The principal words, which fcrvc to mark the divisions of 
a difcourfe, (hould be diftinguifhed in the.fame manner. 

Emphasis may al Co ferve to intimate fome allufion, 
to exprefs furprife* or to convey an oblique hint. For 
"example : 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

He faid i then fuJJ before their fight 
Produc'd the beaft, and lo I— 'twas whit'i. 

And Brutus is' an honourable man. ", 

Lastly, Emphafis is of ufe in determining the fenfe 
of doubtful expreflions. The following (boit fentence 
admits of three different meanings, according to the place 
of the emphafis : 

Do you intend to go to London this fiimmtr ? 

For want of attending to the proper emphafisj the foU 
lowing paflage of fcripture is often mifunderftood : 

If therefore the light that is in thee bedarkne a, how great is 

.that darknefa I 

In order to acquire a habit of fpeaking with a juft and 
forcible emphafis, toothing more is necefiary, than previ- 
oufly to ftudy the conftru&ion, meaning, and fpirit of every 
fentence, and to adhere as nearly to po&ble to the manner 
in which we diftinguiih one word. from another in convejv 
fation; for in familiar difbourfrwe fcarcely ever fail u* 
exprefs ourfelves emphatically, or place the emphafis im- 
properly. With refpeft to artificial helps, fuch as diflin- 
guifhiag words or claufes of fentences by particular charac- 
ters or marks; I believe it wi]l be found,' upon trial, that> 
except where they may be neccffary as a guide to the 
fenfe! not leaving the reader at full liberty to follow his 

own 
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wri B^icrfaftdipgandft<Kflg8, thrfy Mthtt-ailUid-tfattf 

aflift him. 

TH».ni©ftoonim90&nUarcfpcaii<g empfaftfuaw* lay- 
ing fo ftrong an cnqphafo upon> one wotd as to leave oft 
power of giving a particular fc*ce to other wordt, which, 
though not equally* are in a certain degree etajphatical : 
and placing the gweteft ftwfc on conjunctive particles, and 
other word* of feeondary impor ranee. ITim latfcf fwdt h 
humoreufly ridiculed by Churchill, in hit cettfae of 
Moffop : 

. . Wkh ftadied impropirieti*t ( 06 fpeet b 
H* fears beyond the hackney oH|it Vetch* 

. To epithets allots emphatic date, 
Whilft principals, ungrae'd, like lackies wait j 
In ways firft trodden by himfclf excels-, 
And ftands alone in indeclinable*, 1 

Conjunction, prepofttion, adverb jein 
Te ftamp new vigour on the nervous line ; 
In monofyllablcs his thunders roll, 
H«, she, it, and, we, yjl, TBiv, fright the fojil. 

Emphasis is often deitroyed by an injudicious attempt 
to read roelodioufly. In reading verfe, this fault forne* 
times arifes from a falfe notion of the neccflUy of pre-, 
ferving an alternate fuccellion of unaccented and accented 
fyHables : a kind of uniformity, which the poet probably 
did not intend ; and which, if he had, would certainly, at 
leaft in a poem of confiderable length, become infufferably 
tirefome. In reading profe, this fondnefs for melody is, 
perhaps, more commonly the effecl of indolence, or arfeo 
utioa, than of real tafte ; but, to whatever caufe it may be 
afcribed* it is certainly unfavourable to true oratory. 
Agreeable inflections, and eafy variations of the voice, as 
far as they a rife from, of are confident with, juft fpeaking, 
may deferve. attention. But to fubftitute one unmeaning 
tjmeinthe room of all the proprieties and graces ofelo-, 
cution, ant then to applaud this manner under the appel- 
lation 
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lation of mujlcal fpeaking, implies a perverfion of judg- 
ment which can admit of no defence* If public fpeaking 
mad be mufical, let the words be fet tomuficin recitative, 
that thefe melodious fpeakers may no longer lie open to* 
the farcafm : Do you read \ orjing ? *f jou Jtng,youjing very 
ill. It is much to be wondered at, that a kind of readings 
which has fo little merit confidered as mufic, and none at 
all confidered as fpeaking, mould be fo ftudioufly praclifed 
and fo much admired. Can a method of reading, which is> 
fo entirely different from the ufual manner of conveVfation, 
be natural or right ? Or is it poffible, that all the varieties 
of fentiment, which a public fpeaker has occafion to intro- 
duce, would be properly expreffed in one melodious tone 
and cadence, employed alike on all occafioni, and for all 
purpofes? 

RULE VJI. 

Acquire ajujl variety of Pav/e and Inflexion* 

x a uses are not only neceflary, in order to enable the 

fpeaker to take breath without inconvenience, and hereby 

preserve the command of his voice, but in order to give 

the hearer a diftinft perception of the conftruclion and 

meaning of each fentence, and a clear underftanding of 

the whole. An uninterrupted rapidity of utterance is one 

of the woril faults in elocution. A fpeaker, who has this 

fault, may .be compared to an alarum-bell, which, when 

once put in motion, clatters on till the weight that moves 

it is tun down. Without paufes, the fpirit of what is de- 

" livered moft be loft, and the fenfe muft appear confufed, 

and may even be mifreprefented in a manner moft abfurd 

and contradictory. There have been reciters, who have 

made Douglas fay to Lord Randolph : 

. Wc foaght and conquerM ere afword was drawn *• 

• Book ii. Chap. I?. 

Is 
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In executing this part of the office of a fpeaker, it will 
by no means be fufficient to attend to the points ufed ia 
printing ; for thefe are far from marking ail the paofea 
which ought to be made in fpeaking. A mechanical at* 
triition to thefe refting places has, perhaps, been one canfc 
of monotony, by leading the reader to a uniform cadence 
at every full period* The primary ufe of points is to affift 
the reader in difcerning the grammatical contraction; 
and it is only indirectly that they regulate his pronunciation. 
In reading, it may often be proper to make a paufe, where 
the printer has made norie. Nay, it is very allowable, 
for the fake of pointing ^Dut the fenfe more ftrongly, pre* 
paring the audience for wbal is to follow, or enabling the 
fpeaker to alter the tone or height of the voice, fometimes 
to make a very considerable paufe, where the grammatical 
conftruction requires none at all. In doing this, however, 
it is neceflary that, upon the word immediately preceding 
the paufe, the voice be fofpended in fuch a manner as to 
intimate to the hearer that the fenfe is not completed. 
The power of fufpending the voice at pleafure is one of 
the mod: ufeful attainments in the art of fpeaking : it en- 
ables the fpeaker to paufe as long as he choofes, and dill 
keep the hearer in expectation of what is to follow *• 

In order to perceive the manner in which this effect is 
produced, it is neceflary to s confider Paufes as connected 
with thofe inflections of the voice which precede them* 
Thefe are of two kinds : one of which conveys the idea 
of continuation ; the other, that of completion ; the former 
may be called the f*fptniing> the latter, the elofing> paufe* 
Thus in the fentence , 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread, 

the firft and fecond paufes give the hearer an expectation 

* Mr. Garnet's power of fufpending the voice \% WcU defcribed 
by Sterne. Sec Book vi. Chap. 3, of this Work, 

Of 
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of fomething further to complete the fenfe; tfte third paufe 
ddnotcs that the -fenfe is completed. 

There are, indeed, cafes in which, though the fenfe 
Is not completed, the voice takes the cfofiitg, rather thffa 
the fu%endirig, paufe. Thus, where a feries of particu- 
lars sre enumerated, the clofing pairft is, Tor the fake of 
variety, admitted rn the oourfe of the enumeration :- bat 
1$ this cafe the laft word, or elaufe of the feries, Cakes the 
fufpeodnig paofe, to intimate to the hearer the connexion 
of the whole feries with what follows. For exampte : 

Finally, brethren, whatibever thing* are true, whatsoever things 
Sire hotieft, whatfoever things arc juft, whatfoever things ape pure, 
whatfoever thmgs are lorely , whatfoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any yirtoe, and if there be any praife, think en thefe 
things *. 

On the contrary, interrogativeTentences are terminated 
fcy the fufpendiog paufe j as in the following example : 

Hold yoV tbe ; watch to night ?— -W« do, my lord.— Arm'd, 
fay you.?— Arm'd, my lord.— From top totoe?— My lord, from 
head to foot t* » 

Except that, where an interrogative pranoun or adverb 
begins* a fentence, , it h ufually ended with the clofing 
paufe; as, 

N Why fliould that name be founded more than yours? 

and that, where two queftions are united in one fentenco, 
and connected by the conjunction or 9 the fir ft takes the 
fufpending, the fecond, the clofing, paufe ; as, 

,Would you have been Cxfar, or Brutus ? _ 

It may, notwithftanding, be received as a general rule, 
that the fufpending paufe is ufed where "the fenfe is in- 
complete, and the clofing, where it is finiihed. " 

* PHUpp. iv. 8. 

f Book vi. Chap. 8, See a long feries of Interrogations . in 
•Glouceftei f s Speech to the Nobles, Book v. Chap. 14. 

Thk 
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The clofing paufe awft not be .confounded with that 
fall of the voice or cvdttict, with which maay readers 
uniformly fini(h a fen ten cc. Nothing- can be more de- 
{tra&ive of a I propriety and energy than this habit. The 
tones and heights at theclofe of a fentence ought to be 
diverfified, according to the general natore of the dif- 
eourfe, and the particular conftru&ion and meaning of 
the fentence. In plain narrative, and efpecially in argu- 
mentation, the leaft attention to the manner in which we 
relate a dory, or maintain an argument, in conveffation, 
<will (how, that it is more frequently proper to raife the 
voice than to fall it at the end of a fentence. Some fen- 
tences are. fo conftrucled, that the lad words require a 
ftronger emphafis than any of the'preceding ; while others 
admit of being clofed with a foft and gentle found. 
Where there is nothing in the fenfe which requites the 
Taft found to be elevated or emphatical, an eafy fall, fuffi- 
cient to (how that the fenfe is rmtihed, will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, efpecially thole of the plaintive, 
tender, or folemri kirid, the tone of the paffion will often 
require a ft 111 greater cadence of the voice. But before a 
fpeaker can be able to fall his voice with propriety and 
judgment at the clofe of a fentence* he nuft be able to 
keep it from falling, and to raife it, with all the variation 
which the fenfe requires. The beft method of correcting' 
a uniform cadence, is frequently to read fekcl fentencet, 
in which the ftyle is pointed, and frequent antitbefes are 
introduced ; and argumentative pieces, or fuch as abound 
with interrogatives. 

RULE VIII. 

Jtccotopany the emotions and pafflons, which your words ex* 
prefs* by correspondent tones, looks, and gefturet. 

1 herb is unquestionably a language of emotions and 
patrons* as well as a language of ideas. Words are the 

3 arbitrary 
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arbitrary figns by which our concepticms and judgments 
are communicated ; and for thia end they are commonly 
fufficient; but we find them very inadequate to the pur- 
pofe of exprefllng our feelings. If any one need a 
proof of this, let him read fome dramatic fpeech expreffive 
cf ftrong pafiion (for example, Shakfpeare's fpeech of , 
Hamlet to the Ghoft*) in the fame unimpaffioned manner iji 
-which he would read an ordinary article of intelligence* 
Even in filent reading, where the fubjeft interefts the paC- 
fions, every one who is not deftitute of feeling, whilft . ho 
underftands the meaning of the words, conceives the ex- 
prefllon that would accompany then** if they were fpoken; 

The language of paffion is uniformly taught by Na- 
ture, and is every where intelligible. It "confifts in the 
ufe of tones, looks, and geftures. When anger, fear, 
joy, grief, love, or any other paffion is raifed within us* 
we naturally difcover it by the. manner in which we utter 
our words, by the features of the face, and by qther well- 
known figns. The eyes and countenance, as well, as the 
voice, are capable of endlefs variety of expreffion, fa i ted 
to every pollible diverfity of feeling ; and with thefe the 
general air and gefture naturally accord. The ufe of this 
language is not confined to the more vehement pafiions. 
Upon every fubjed and occasion on which we fpeak, fome 
kind of feeling accompanies the words ; . and this feeling, 
whatever it be^ has its proper expreffion. 

It is an euential part of elocution, to imitate this lan- 
guage of Nature. No one can deferve the appellation 
of a good fpeaker, much lefs of a complete orator, who 
"does not, to a diftindt, articulation, a ready command of * 
voice, and juft pronunciation, accent, and erophafis, add 
the various expreffions of emotions and pafiions. But in 
this part of his office precept can afford him little. affiftance. 



* Book viii. Chap. 28. 

To 
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To defcribe in words the particular expreffion, which- 
belongs to each emotion and paffion, is, perhaps, wholly 
impracticable. All attempts to enable men to become 
orators, by teaching them, in written roles, the manner 
in which the voice, countenance, and hands, are to be 
employed inexpreffing the paffion s, muft, from the nature 
of the thing, be exceedingly imperfeft, and confequendy 
irneffe&ual. 

Upon this head, I (hall therefore only lay down the 
following general precept : obferve the manner in which 
the ieveral paffion s and feelings are expreffed in real life ; 
and when you attempt to exprefs any paffion, infpireyour* 
felf with that fecondary kind of feeling, which imagina- 
tion is able to excite ; and follow your feelings with no 
other reftraint, . than " this fpecial obfervance, that you 

O'ERSTIF HOT THE AoDESTY OF NATURE/' 



THE fame general principles, and rules of Elocution, 
ait applicable to Profe and to Verfe. The accent and 
general emphafis mould be the fame in both : and where 
the verification is correct, the melody will fufficmndy 
appear, without any facrifice of fenfe to found. There 
is one cirenmftance, indeed, peculiar to the reading of 
poetry, which is, that the paufe of fufpenfion is here more 
frequently ufed tfran in profe, for the fake of marking the 
correfponding lines in rhiming couplets or ftanzas, or to 
increafethe melody of blauk verfe. . It is alfo defirablc, 
where it can be done without injuring the fenfe, that a 
' fhort paufe ihoujd be made at the end of every line, and, 
' that verfes confiding of ten or more fyllabfes mould, in 
fome part, be broken by a reft or cafura* 

I if the application of the Rules of Elocution to pra&ice, \ 
in order to acquire a juft and graceful elocution, it wiil be 
rieceflary to go through a regular courfe of exercifes ; be-, 
ginning with fuch as are more cafy, and proceeding by 

b flow 
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flow fteps to fuch as are more difficult. In the choice of 
thefe, the practitioner fhould pay a particular attention to 
his prevailing defefts, whether they regard articulation, 
command of voice, emphafis, or cadence: and he (hould 
content himfelf with reading and fpeaking with an imme- 
diate view to the corre&ing of his fundamental faults, 
before he aims at any thing higher. This may be jfkforpe 
and difagreeable ; it may require much patience and reso- 
lution ; but it is the only way to fucceed. For if a maja 
cannot read fimple fentences, or eafy narrative or dida&ic  
pieces, with diftinft articulation, juft emphafis, and proper 
tones, how can he expeft to do juftice to the fublim* de- 
fcriptions of poetry, or the animated language of the 
paffions? 

In performing thefe exercifes, the learner fhould daily 
read aloud by himfelf,. and as often as be has opportunity, 
under the corredion of an inftruftoror friend.- He fhould 
alfo frequently recite compofitions from memory. This 
method has feveral advantages. It obliges the fpeaker to 
dwell upon the ideas which he is to exprefs, and here&y 
enables him to difcern their particular meaning and force, 
and gives him a previous knowledge of the feveral in. 
flexions* emphafe^ and tones, which the words require : by 
taking off his eye from the book, it in part relieves him 
from the influence of the fchool-boy habit of reading in a 
different key and tone from that of cenverfation ; and it 
affords greater fcope for expreflion in tones, looks, and 
gefture. , , 

It were much to be wiihed, that all public fpeakers 
would deliver their thoughts and fentiments, either from 
memory, or immediate conception : for, befide that there 
is an artificial uniformity which alraofl always diftiriguifhes 
reading from fpeaking ; the fixe4 pofture, and the bending 
of the head, which reading requires, are in confident 
with" the freedom, eafe, and variety of juft elocution. 

Bat, 
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Bat, if this is too much to he expe&ed, efpecially from • 
Preachers, who have Co much to cotnpofe, and are fo often 
called upon to fpeak in public ; it is' however extremely 
defirable, that they (hould make themfelves fo well ac- 
quainted with their difcourfe, as to be able,' with a (ingle 
glance of the eye, to take in feveral claufes, or the whole* 
of a fentence *. 

I have only to add, that after the utmoft- pains hare 
been taken to acquire a juft elocution, and this with the 
greateft fuccefs, there is fome difficulty in carrying the art 
of fpeaking out of the fchool, or chamber, to the bar, the 
fenate, or the pulpit. A young man, who has been ac- 
cuftomed to perform frequent exercifes in this an in 
private, cannot eafily perfuade himfeJf, when he appears 
before the public, to confide r the bufinefs he has to per- 
form in any other light, than as a trial of (kill, and a dif- 
pfey of oratory. Hence the character of an Orator is 
often treated with ridicule, fometimes with contempt. 
We are plea fed with the eafy and graceful movements, 
which the true gentleman has acquired by having learned 
to dance ; but we are offended by the coxcomb, who is 
always exhibiting his formal dancing-bow, and minuet- 
ftep. So we admire the manly eloquence and noble ar- 
dour of the Senator employed in the caufe of jultice and 
freedom ; the quick recollection, the ingenious reafon* 
ingj and the ready declamation of the accomplifhed Bar- 
rifter ; and the dignified funplkity and unafiecled energy 
of the Sacred Inftru&or ; but when, in any one of theie 
capacities, a man fo far forgets the ends and degrades the 
confequence of his profeffion, as to fet hirafelf forth  un- 
der the character of a Spouter, and to parade it in the ears 
of the vulgar with all the pomp of artificial eloquence, 

though the unikilful may gaze and applaud, the judicious 

■-■■' * * * * * » «    

• See Dean Swift's advice on this head, in Bis Letter to a young 

Clergyman- 
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cannot but be grieved and difgufted. Avail yonrfelf, 
then, of your fkillin the Art of Speaking, but always em* 
ploy your powers of elocution with caution and modefty ; 
remembering, that though it be defirable to be admired as 
an eminent Orator, it is of much more importance to be 
refpe&edy as an able Lawyer, a ofeful Preacher, or a 
wife and upright Statefman. 



ESSAY II. 

« 

©N READING WORKS OF TASTE. 



Mvlta magts quam multorvm ledtone formanda mens, ct 
ducendus xft color. Qui n t i l • 



XVBADiNG can be eonfidered a9 a mere amufement, only 
by the mod vulgar, or the racft frivolous part of mankind. 
. Every one, whom natural good fenfe and a liberal educa- 
tion have qualified to form a judgment upon the fubjett, 
will acknowledge, that it is capable of being applied to an 
endleft variety of ufeful purpofes. This is, indeed, foffi- 
ciently evident, without any ftudied proof, from the nature 
of the thing. For, what is reading, but a method of con- 
ferring with men who in every age have been mod diftin- 
guilhed by their genius and learning, of becoming ac- 
quainted with the refult of their mature reflections, and of 
contemplating at leifure the fmilhed productions of their 
.inventive powers ? From fuch an intercourfe, conducted 
with a moderate (hare of caution and judgment, it muft be 
impofliblc not to derive innumerable advantages* 

6 The 
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The principal fifes of reading may, perhaps not im- 
properly, be referred to two objects, the improvement of 
the underftanding, and theexercifeof imagination : whence 
books may be diltinguilhed by two leading characters, 
Inftructive and'Intereiling ; and will be divided into two 
claffes, Works of Knowledge, and Works of Tafte. 

Between the two kinds of reading, which books, thus 
clafled, afford, there is one characteristic difference. In 
works which are merely intended to communicate know* 
ledge, writing is made ufe of only as a vehicle of inftruc- 
fion; and therefore nothing farther is neceflary, or per* 
haps defirable, than that they mould exprefs the facts, or 
truths, which they are intended to teach, with perfect 
prrfpicuity of conception, arrangement, and diction. But 
in works of tafle, the writing itfclf becomes a principal 
object of attention, as a reprefentation of nature, more or 
lefs accurate, according to the powers which the^writer 
poiTefles of ex pre fling in language the conceptions, of his? 
own imagination. This reprefentation cannot, indeed, bo 
called an imitation of nature, in the (k Tie flrict and literal 
fenfc in which the term is applied to a picture; becaufe 
words are not natural copies, Lut arbitrary figns of things : 
but it produces an effect upon the imagination and feelings 
of the reader,_fimilar to that which is produced by the art 
*>f painting. It was doubtlefs for this reafoh, that An (I o tie 
defined poetry an imitative art. " 

These circumftanccs render the Reading op works 
-of taste a fubject of difquifltion, or of precept, not 
hfs extenfive than that of writings intended for the com- 
munication of knowledge ; and on account of its influence 
upon the flare of the mind, it may jerhaps be juflly 
afferted to be not lefs important. * It is the deftgn of this 
Eflay, briefly to reprcfent the benefits which are to bo 
expected from this kind of reading ; and to fuggeft certain 
kul£¥ for conducting it in the moil advantageous manner/ 

b 3 The 
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\ The agrteable employment which reading woiks of 
tafte affords rheaclive faculties of the mind, is its firft and 
njoft obvious effed.. 
? The productions of genius, whether written in nar* 

. ratine, descriptive, or dramatic form, agree in the gene- 
ral character, of prefenting before the mind of the reader 
certain objects which awaken his attention, exercife his 
fancy, an4 intereft his feelings. Thofe fcenes in nature, 
that, from cauies which it is the bufinefs of philofophy 
to explore, are adapted to excite in the fpectator agree- 
able perceptions and emotions, may, ay the aid of lan- 
guage, be exhibited in. colours lefs vivid indeed than 
thofe of nature, but fuiEciently bright, to make a ftroxig 
impTvffion upon the imagination. . A fimilar cfFe& will 
be piodoced by the reprefentation of human characters 
and aftions, but with a fuperjor degree of force, on ac- 
count of the fuperiority of animated to inanimate nature* 
and on account of the peculiar in te reft, which men natu- 
rally take in whatever v calncemS' their ^wn :fpeciqs. 
Theft are rich and fpacious fields, from which genius 

' may colled materials 'for its various productions, with- 
out hazard of exhaufting their treafures. The ancients, 
numerous ^as their works of fancy are, were capable of 
enriching tjtem with an eodiefs variety of imagery, fen- 
thnent, and language. That ftrift adherence to nature, 
which gpod fenfe and correct tafte obliged them to ob* 
fcrve, produced indeed fuch a general reiemblance, as 
rfcuft always be found among difciples of the fame 
fchool : and fometimes we find them copying, with too 
much fervility, the works of other artifts. But there 
were few among them, who were not able to collect* 
from the common magazine of nature^ (lores before un- 
noticed, and to. adorn their works, not only with new de- 
corations of language, but with original conceptions. And, 
ja®twithftanding the complaint of indolence and dolnefs, 

that 
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that the topics of defcriptlon, and even of fi&ion, are ex. 
hacked ; genius ft ill fometime* afTerts her claims, aod 
proves that the variety of her productions, like that of the 
operations of nature, is without limit. 

-Hence, they who are converfant with works of genius 
and tafte, find a variety in theit fources of entertainment, 
in fume meafure tpropottioned to the extent of their ac* 
qaaintance with languages. The induftrfous fcholar, vJho 
has, with many a weary flep, fo far won his way through 
the ragged path of grammatical ftudies, as to have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the ancient Greek and Roman 
languages, is arrived at a fertile and well- cultivated plain, 
every where adorned with the faireft flowers, and enriched 
with the choiccft fruits* 

The writings of the ancients abound with excellent 
productions- in every interefting kind of competition. 
7 here is no pleafing affit&ion of the mrod, which may 
not, in thefe invaluable remains of antiquity, find ample 
fcope for gratification. The Epic Mufe, whether (he 
appears in the, majeftic Simplicity of Homer, or in the 
finifhed elegance of Virgil, prefents before the delighted 
imagination an endlefs variety of grand and beautiful 
objc&s, interefting actions, and characters ftrongly marked, 
which it is impoffible to contemplate without a perpetual 
ibeceflian of agreeable emotions. Tragedy, whether (he 
• rages with jEfchylus, or weeps with Sophocles, or mora- 
lizes with Euripides, never ceafes to wear a dignified and 
interefting afpecl. Comedy, in the natural and eafy drefs, 
In which, after the beft Greek models, (he is clothed by 
Terence, can never fail to pleafe. Lyric poetry, whilft it 
rolls on, like an impetuous torrent, in the lofty drains, and 
the wild and varied numbers of Pindar, or flows in a 
phcid and tranfparent ft ream along the channel of Horatian 
verfe, or glides briflcly through the bowers of love and joy 
in the fportive lays of Anacreon, by turns aftonifhes, 

b^ * foothes. 
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foothes* Hud delights. Elegy, through the foft and plain- 
tive notes of Bion or Tibullus, melts the foul in pleafing 
fympathy : whslft Paftoral Song, in the artiefs notes of 
Theocritus, or in the fweet melody of the Mantoan pipe, 
plays gently about the fancy and the heart. Satire, in th* 
mean-time, provides entertainment for thofe who are d if- 
pofed to langh at folly, or indulge an honeft indignation 
againft vice, in the fmile of Horace, the grin of Lucjan, 

, and the frown of Juvenal. So rich and various are the 
treafures with which the Greek and Roman writers furnifh 
thofe, who-have enjoyed the advantage of a ciaflkal cdu- 
cation. 

But, without having recourfe to the ancients it is, 
poffible to find in modern languages valuable fpecimeo* 
of every fpeciea of polite literature. The Englilh lan- 
guage} in particular, abdunds with writings addrcflcd to> 
the imagination and feelings, and calculated for the im- 
provement of tafte. No one, who is not fo far blinded 
by prejudice in favour of antiquity as to be incapable of 
relifhing any thing modern, can doubt,, that excellent 
examples of every kind of literary mrrit are to be found 
among the Britilh writers. The inventive powers of 
Shakfpeare, the fublime conceptions of Milton, the ver- 
fatile genius of Dry den, the wit of Butler, the eafy gayetjr 
of Prior, the ftrength and harmony of Pope, the defcrip- 
tive powers of Thorn fon, the delicate humour of Addifon^ - 
x the pathetic fimplicity of Sterne, and the finiflied correcV 
nefs of Gray, might, with fome degree of confidence, be 

' refpeftively brought into comparifon with any examples of' 
ifimilar excellence among the ancients. 

For minds capable of the pleafurea of imagination, 
and fentiment, fuch writings as thefe provide a kind of 
entertainment, which is in its nature elegant and refined, 
and which admits of ehdlefs diverfity. By exhibiting 
images, induftrioufiy collected an,d juciicioufly difpofed, 

- they 
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they produce iihpreffions upon the reader's fancy, icarcely 
lefs vivid, than thofe which would refult from the a&uaf 
contemplation of natural ob'jeAs. By combining* inci- 
dents and chancers of various kinds, and reprcfenting 
them as atibciated in new and interfiling relations, they 
keep curiofity perpetually awake, and touch is fucceffon 
every a fie & ion and paffiotr of the* heart. • Whatever ia 
grand or beautiful in nature; whatever is noble, lovely, 
or fingular, in character ; whatever Is furprifing or affirm- 
ing in fituation, b by the magic power of genius brought 
at plea fu re into view, in the manner bed adapted to excite 
correspondent emotions. A rich field of elegant pleafure 
is hereby laid open before the reader who it po&fled of 
a true tafte for polite literature, which diftinguifhes him 
from the vulgar, at leaft as much as the man who enjoys 
an affluent fortune is diftinguifhed by the luxuries of hia 
table. 

Besides the immediate gratification which this kind of 
Teading affords, it is attended with revcral collateral 
advantages, which are perhaps of equal value. The 
cxercife, which it gives to the imagination and feelings, 
improves the vigour and fenfibility of the mind. It ia 
the natural tendency of an intimate acquaintance with 
images of grandeur, beauty, and excellence, as they are 
exhibited in works of taite, to produce a general Aabit 
of dignity and elegance, which will fcldom fail to tine* 
tore a man's general character, and diffufe a graceful air 
over his whole converfation and manners. It is not un- 
reafonable even to expett, that they who are habitually 
converfant with beautiful forms in nature and art, and are 
frequently employed in contemplating excellent characters 
in the pages of hiftory and fiction, will learn to aa"mirc 
whatever is noble or becoming in condufi. J 
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i •  The attentive mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herfelf harmonious : wont fo oft 
* In outward things to -meditate the charm 
Of facred order, foon flie feeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herfelf. this elegance of lave, 
This fair infpir'd delight : hut temper' d powers 
define at length, and every pafiion wears 
A -charter, milder, more attractive mien. 

Akenside. 

To all tills rauft be added, as a material confideration in 
-favour of the ftudy of polite literature, that it affords an 
agreeable and ufeful exercife of the judgment, in deter- 
mining the degree of merit in literary productions; an 
exerciTe which tends to improve the tafte, and to form & 
habit of torrecYand elegant expreflion, bot^io conven- 
tion and writing. 

It is on thefe accounts, that the ftudy of polite litera- 
ture in general, and of the ancient claffical writers in par- 
ticular, is made a principal branch of liberal education ; 
and for theft reafons, fome attention may be due to the ob- 
Testations and precepts, relative to the reading of works 
of tafte, which are to fill up the remainder of this Eflay. 

Thb effeft which is produced by writing is fimilar to 
that which is produced by painting, in thh refpec*t, among 
' others; as in painting the fpe&ator firtt enjoys the im- 
. mediate pleafure of the emotion excited by the repre- 
sentation, and then the ieeondary gratification of exerci* 
ling his judgment upon the merit of the painter ; To in 
poetry> and other literary works of tafte, the reader firft 
indulge* his feelings in contemplating the objects, which, 
by means of a due choice and- arrangement of words* 
presented before his imagination, and then proceeds 
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to a critical examination of the degree of intention, judg- 
ment, and tafte, which the production di (covers* The 
former is the fole object of attention in the vulgar fpecla- 
tor, or uneducated reader : the latter is the chief occupa- 
tion of thofe who, without natural delicacy of feeling, or 
vigour of fancy, coolly apply to works of genius the 
technical rules of art. To form the character of the real 
v man of taile and the true critic, both mult be united. 

In order to enjoy in perfection the pleafure ari/ing. from 
thefe employments of the mind upon literary works of 
fade, bejide the foundation of good fenfe, and lively fenfi- 
bility, which muft lie laid by nature, feveral preparatory 
acquifitions are requifite. 

The firft is, an accurate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in which the works we read are written. It is 
very evident, that it is iropoffiblc to feel the effeel, or 
ju4ge of the merit of apy literary compt>fiti6n, without 
knowing the meaning of the terms which the writer ufes, 
and the ft ru dure and idiom of the language in which he 
writes. Hence arifes the neceflity of a correel and gram- 
. matical knowledge of Greek and Latin, in order to enable 
any one to relilh the beauties of the ancients* And hence 
it becomes reafonable to fufpeft fome deficiency in claffical 
learning, where thefe eftablifbed models of fine writing are 
made the fubjeft of indi (criminate <:enfure. If verbal 
criticifm be thought in itfelf a trifling employment ; yet* 
- as an inftrument for difcovering the true meaning, in or- 
der to perceive the excellencies or dcfecls, and thus ascer- 
tain the; merit of a writer, it tnuft be acknowledged to be 
.a ufeful art* A man of accurate tafie in works of litera- 
ture tnuft be a good grammarian. 

Beside this, it is neceffary to be Co well acquainted 
with the sou robs from which writers borrow their im- 
ages and illuftrations, as to be capable of feeling the effelt, 
and judging of the propriety, of the application. Many 
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poems of the fit ft merit appear obfcure, only because rhe 
reader is not fuiEcieady acquainted with the ancient 
fables, hiftorical facls* or natural objects, to which ther 
poet" refers. The mythology of the Greeks, however 
.difficult it may be to explain it philofophtcally, muft at 
lead be known as a fubjeft, of narration aad defcri prion,, 
before the poetical writings of the ancients can be are- 
derftood. And' even modern poets, who frequently in- 
troduce thefe fables into their works— with little' effect 

r 

indeed, for, as Dr. Johnfon fays, « The attention na- 
" tu rally retires from* a new tale of Venus, Diana, and 
u Minerva'*— require,, in their readers, fomc portion oF 
mythological knowledge* Since genius ranfacks every 
region of nature, fcience, and art, for materials uporr 
which ihe may exercife her powers ; a general acquaint- 
ance with things, as well as words* is neceifary, in order 
to form a true eftimate of the merit of her productions* 
The beauties of poetry cannot be completely "relifhedr 
without a habit of attending to thofe forms of nature^ 
from which the poet borrows his conceptions, and ob- 
serving, with accuracy, the diftinft features, and pecu- 
liar characters, of objects in the vegetable and animal 
world *• 

A GENERAL habit of CLOSE ATTENTION M afiOthe* 

moil important reqoifite, as in all other purfuits, fo pars, 
ticularly in the exercife of the imagination, or judgment,' 
upon works of tafte. The difference between a languid 
md a vigorous exertion of the faculties forms the chief 
point of diftin&ior* between genius and dulnefs. No- 
man, who was not capable of forming clear and vivid 
conceptions, ever wrote well. Nor can any one> with- 

* See th't futject illuftrated by many pertinent examples and 
. jodiciou* obfervations, in Dr. AikuVft Eflay on the application of 
Natural Hidory to Poetry* 

- cue 
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out that degree of exertion, which prefervcs the mind 
awake to every irapreffion, and ftroogly fixes its attention 
upon every object which comes under its notice* be in a 
proper ftate for enjoying the pleafure* of tafte, or for exer- 
cifing the functions of eriticifm. He who has acquired 
this important habit of attention, has learned to fee and 
fceU The general picture preferred before bis fancy by 
the artift, will ftrike htm with its full force; nor will 
any (ingle touch, however minute, efcape his obfervation. 
The confeqaence muft be, a perfeft experience of the 
erffed which it was intended to produce, and an accurate 
difcemment of all its beauties and blenifhes. This re- 
mark is equally valid, whether the inftrument, which ge- 
nius employs, be the pencil or the pen. 

Thus furnifhed with learning, knowledge, and at* 
tention, nothing further can he neccflary to put the 
reader of works of ttfte into immediate pofleifipn of the 
pleafures of imagination and fentiroent» but a careful 
fele&ion, and diligent perufal, of the mod excellent pro- 
do&ions. It is of great confeqaence to young perfons, 
at leaft at their entrance upon the ftudy of polite litera- 
ture, before their tafte is completely formed, that they 
confine thtmfelvca to writers of the frtft merit in each 
branch of compoiition.* If, in making this choice, the 
advice of a judicious friend be wanting, they may fafcly 
rely upon the voice of common fame : for on qifeftions 
of tafte and feeling, the general refulc of public opinion i» 
jeldom wrong. • - 

The fecond objca of attention in reading works of 
t*&e 3 that of forming a judgment concerning their merit, 
require, befidc the general preparation, already fug- 
gcfted, a diftinfl examination of their feveral excellencies 
anddefe&s. In order to execute the office of eriticifm 
with tolerable fuccefs, the general principle* of good 
writing muft be well »nderftood, and every piece which 

is 
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is to be examined moft be brought to the ftandard of thefe 
principles. Whatever ridicule foxne witty writers may 
have caft upon this kind of admeafufement : — however 
delightful it may be thought, to " give up the reins of 
" one's imagination into an author's hands, and be pleafed 
« one knows not why, and cares not wherefore"— -there 
are, unquestionably, in nature, certain characters, by 
which works of true genius and tafte may be diftin- 
gutfbed from inferior produ&ions. To be able, in all 
cafes, to determine with precision how far a literary piece 
excels, or is deficient, in thefe characters, is a high attain- 
ment, which entitles the 'pofleflbr to no inconfiderable 
■(hare of diftinction, and will furnifh him with an endlefs 
variety of pleafing employment. It is impoiftble, in a 
fhort Eflay, to enter into a particular difcuflion of the na- 
ture and foundation of thofe qualities which conftitute 
the merit of fine writing in general, or to delineate the 
peculiar features by which excellence is marked in the 
feveral fpecies of competition. It may, however, be of 
fome ufe to enumerate feveral of the leading obje&s of at* 
tention in criticifm. 

Criticism examines the merit of literary productions 
under the three generar heads of Thought, Arrangement, 
and Expreffion. • 

The essential characters of good writing, refpecling 
the Thoughts, ideas, or fentiraents, are, that they be 
eonfonant to nature, clearly conceived, agreeably diver- 
fified, regularly connected, and adapted to fome good end* 

Conformity to nature is a quality, without 
which no writing, whatever other excellence it may 
pofiefs, can obtain approbation in the court of good- 
fenfe,— the court, to which the ultimate appeal mud 
lie, in aU difputes concerning literary merit*. A writer 

* Scribendi redid fapcrc eft ct.principiumet.4owi Hex. 
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tnay be allowed to rife above the ufual appearances of 
nature, by combining things which are not commonly 
affociated : but he moil admit nothing which contradicts 
common fenfe and experience, or of which a real archetype 
cannot even be fuppofed to exift. The boldeft flights of 
poetic fidion muft not pafs the boundaries of nature and 
probability* It is upon this principle that Dr. Johnfon 
defines poetry, «* the art of uniting pleafore with truth, 
'<* by calling imagination to the help of reafon." 

^brfbct and distinct CONCEPTION— a fecond 

cbara&er of thought in good writing— is the baiis of per- 

fpicuity. A writer, whofe feeble mind produces only half* 

formed embrios of thought, or whofe impetuciity will not 

permit him to feparate his ideas from one another before 

he clothes them in language, rauft be obfeure. The 

image refle&ed from the mirror cannot be more perfect 

than-the original object. He who does not himfelf clearly 

underftand his own meaning, can have no right to expe& 

that his reader will underftand it. Thofe writers are mod 

liable to this fault, whofe ambition or vanity outruns 

their genius. Affecting a degree of novelty and origi- ' 

nalrty, uhich they are not able to attain ; they fink into 

the profound, and become unintelligible. 

To juftnefs and cleirnefs, mud be added yamett, 
of conception. It is this quality chiefly, which raifes a 
writer of true genius above one of mean, or moderate 
abilities. The field of nature lies equally open to all 
men : but it Is only the man whofe powers are Vigorous 
and commanding, who can combine them with that di- 
ve riity which is neeeflary to produce a ftrong impreffion 
> -upon the imagination. To difcern, not only the obvious 
'properties of things, but their more hidden qualities and 
relations ; to perceive refemblances which are not com* 
monly perceived j to combine images, or fentiments, which 
*re not commonly -combined; to exhibit, in defcriptlon, 

perfona 
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perfons and things with all the intercfting varieties of 
form or attion of which they arc capable, >are the offices 
of genius ; and it is only in the degree in which thefe 
marks' of genius appear in any literary production, that it 
can be pronounced excellent. 

Perfectly confident with that variety, which cha- 
racterizes genius, is another effential quality of thought in 
good writing, untty of design. In every piece, the 
writer fhould have one leading defign ; every part (hould 
have fome relation to the reft ; and all fhould unite to* 
produce one regular whole. 

Denique fit quidrisiimplex duntaxat et unum. 

A thought may be juft ; a defcriptior* may be beautiful ; 
a fenttment may be ( pathetic; and yet, not naturally 
anting from the fubjeft, it may be nothing better than a 
cenfurable excrefccncc. 

• Sed none son erat his locus. 

Whatever has no tendency to ilhftrate the fubjeft, inter- 
rupts the reader's attention, and weakens the general effeclr. 
This rule muft not, however, ^ be underload to preclude, 
efpecialiy in long works, fuch incidental excarfions, as* 
having fome relation to the math fubjec"t, afford the reader 
an agreeable relief, without deftroying the unky of the 
piece. •• Epifodes of this kind may be compared to the 
ivy twining about the oak; which, without concealing 
the form, or lefiening the grandeur of the maia objecV 
gratifies the eye with a fenk of variety. 

To, complete the merit of any literary work as far as 
thought is concerned, it is neceflary to add to tvtry other 
excellence that of utility. In writing, as in life, this 
ultimate end fhould never be forgotten. Whatever tends 
to enlighten the uhderftanding, to enlarge the concep- 
tions, to iroptefs the heart with right feelings, or to- 

afford 
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afford innocent and ratitnal amufement, may be pro- 
nounced nfefuL All beyond this is cither trifling or per- 
nicious. Noftrcngth of genius, or vivacity of wit, can 
dignify folly, or excufe immorality. 
- Beudi thefe effenttal properties of the Thoughts which 
arc common to all^good writing, there are others, which 
occur only in certain connexions, according to the nature 
of the fubjeft, or the genius and inclination of the wri- 
ter, and which may therefore be called Inctointal. 
From thefe, which are very numerous, we (hall fele&, as a 
ipeciroen, Sublimity, Beauty, and Novelty. 

Those conceptions, expreffed in writing, which are 
adapted to excite in the mind of the reader that kind of 
emotion, which arifes from the contemplation of grand 
and noble objects in nature, are faid tabe svblime. 
The emotion of fublimity is doubtlefs fir ft produced by 
means of the powers of vifion. Whatever is lofty, vaft, 
or profound, whilft it fills the eye, expands the irnagin*. 
tion, and dilates the heart a and thus becomes a fource of 
pleafurc. 

Who that, from Alpine heights* h's laVring eyo 

Shoots round the w idc horizon, to furvey 

Nilus, or Ganges, rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains through empires black with (hide, 

And continents of fand, will turn his gaze,  • 

To mark the windings of a (canty rill 

That murmurs at his feet ? 

From the fimtlarity between the emotions, excited by 
greatnefs in objects of fight, and by certain other gbje&s 
vhich affect the reft of the fenfes; and from the analogy 
which thefe bear tofeveral other feelings excited by dif- 
ferent caufes, the term Sublimity is applied to various 
other fubjecls, as dignity of rank, extent of power, and 
eminence of merit, Hem;e thofe writers who mod fuc- 

cefsfuJly 
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cefsfully t exhibit objecls er characters of this kind before 
the imagination of their readers, are fa id to be fublime. 

In like manner, becaufe certain objects of fight are dif- 
tinguifhed by charade rs of beauty, and are adapted to ex- 
cite emotions of comj 'acence, thofe writers who reprefcnt 
their, fair forms, whether natural or moral, with the msft 
lively colouring, are faid to excel irt the b e a v t i rv l. 

Moreover, iince there is inhuman nature a principle 
of curiofity, which leads us to contemplate urmfual objects 
with the pleating emotion wh!*ch is called wonder, ko- 
v e lt Y becomes another fource of pleafure in works of 
tafle, which affords ample {cope for the cHfpfay of genius, 
to thofe who are indued by nature with an imagination, 
which can " body forth the forms of things unknown; 
whence their pen 



Turns them to &«p*, sn4 glvn to airy nothing 
A local habitation ami a namr, *  



In reading works of tafte, it is the bufinefs of cfiticifm, 
to remark in what manner any of thefe properties of 
thought, or others of the incidental kind, fuch as Pathos, 
Refemblance, Contraft, Congruity, and the like, are ex- 
empli fied, or violated, . v 

Aftb* the Thoughts themfelves, the next object of 
critkifm is the method in which they are difpofed. 

Nothing is more inconfiftent with good fenfe and 
true tafle, than the contempt with which fome affecl to 
treat that methodical arrangement, which Horace f<> 
happily ftyles lucid us ordo. Every kind of writing is cer- 
tainly illuminated by an accurate difpofition cf its feveral 
parts. Method is fo far from being an abfolute proof of 
Cupidity, that it is no very queftionabie indication of 
ftrengrh of mind, and compafs of thought. The firft 
conceptions, which accidental aflbciation may raifc in the 

mind, 
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-pind, are not likely to come forth fpontaneoufly in that 
order, which is - mod natural, and heft fuited to form a 
regular piece. It is only by iheexercife of much attention 
and accurate 'judgment, that a writer can give his work 
the beauty of regularity airfidft variety; and without this, 
the detached parts, however excellent, are bur the mem- 
bers of a disjointed ftatue*. The reader, therefore, who 
wi flies to form an accurate judgment concerning the 

. merit of any literary production, will inquire, whether 
the author's general arrangement be fuch as beft (hits hit 
defign ; whether there be no confufion in the difpoikion 
of particular parts ; no redundancies or unneccflary repe- 
titions ; in fine, whether every fentiment be not only joft, 
but pertinent, and in its proper place'. 

Tqb laft, but net the Jeaft cxtenfive £eld of criticifm 
is Exprbssi OH* 

HiIe the jfirfl: quality to be confidcred is Pokitt: 
This coritirW in fuch a choice of words, *nd focb a £tam- 
maucal-conftru&ion of fentences, as is c&nfonant to the 
analogy of the language, and to the general ufage of ac- 
curate writers. Purity in the choice of words requires 
tbat f except in works of fcience, where new terms are 
wanted, no words be admitted but fuch as are eftablifhed 
by good authority ; that words be ufed in the fenfe which 
is commonly annexed to them, . and that all heteroge- 
neous mixtures of foreign or antiquated words be avoid* 
ed. In the prefent date of modem languages, parti* 
cularly the Englifh, liability and uniformity are of more 
confequence than enlargement. It is not in the power 

* of fa (hi on to juftify the affectation of introducing foreign 
words and phrafes to exprefs* even that, which cannot be 
4q concifely exprofled in the vernacular tongue. With 



* Neqtie enim, quamquam fufis •mnibus membris, (tatua (It, 
juii ooUocetur. Quintil. 

* xefpccl 
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refpcft to grammatical purity, its importance, as a foarce 
of perfpicuity and elegance, is univerfally acknowledged r 
but it is too commonly taken for granted, that a compe- 
tent acquaintance with grammar, efpecially with the gram- 
matical ftrufture of the EngHIh language, which is remark- 
able for its fimplicity, may be eafily acquired* Hence fa 
little attention is paid to grammatical accuracy by forae 
writers, in other refpeds of diftinguifhed merit, that it 
would not be difficult to felecl from their works examples 
of the moft flagrant violations of fyntax. Thefe are faults 
not to be protecled by authority ;" and it is one of the moft 
ufeful offices of criticifm, to detect and expofe them* 

A second kind of excellence" in ex predion is Perspi- 
cuity. The chief fources of this effential property of 
good writing are, (befids clearnefs of conception, already 
confide red,) Precifion in the ufeof Ternv, and Accuracy 
in the ftrutture of Sentences'. 

Vbrbal precision requires, that a writer exprefshi* 
rxatt meaning, without tautology, ambiguity, or redun- 
dance ; that he be careful not to load his fentences with 
words which' a re fynonimous, or nearly fo ; that he make 
ufe of no terms, orphrafes, but fuch as convey a determi- 
nate meaning; and that he avoid the introduflion of un- 
common words, where words is ordinary ufe would anfwer 
his purpofe as well. Perfpicuity is equally injured by an 
exceflive multiplicity of words, and by a parade of pom- 
pous and (lately language. 

Grammatical arrangement is favourable to perfpi- 
cuity, when it marks diftinclly the relation of the feveral 
parts of a fentence, and confequently of the ideas which 
they reprefent ; and when it avoids fuch deviations from 
the natural, or cuftomary order of words, as might mif- 
lead dr perplex v the reader. It may alfo contribute, in 
fome meafure, towards perfpicuity, to preferve, during 
the courfe of a fentence, unity of perfons and foene ; 

avoiding* 
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avoiding, as roach as poflible, all abrupt transitions from 
one perfon or fubje& to another. But there feems to be 
no fufficient ground for a rale, which hat of late gained 
foroe authority, that a writer, for the fake of diftinftnefs, 
fhould confine himfelf to the cxpreflkm of a (ingle thought 
in each fentence. It would be eafy to (how by exam* 
pie, that this fafhionable method of reducing fentences to 
one ftandard, whatever it may add to the neatnefs and ele- 
gance of ftyle, will at leaft equally diminiih its richnefi 
and variety : and— which is ftill more important— that it 
mud often materially impair the fenfe, by interrupting 
the relation and dependance of the thoughts. A writer 
who thinks clofely, and in a train, will frequently have 
occafion to exprefs combinations of ideas, which trill re- 
quire fentences of confide rable length. The beft writers 
of the lad period, fucb as Swift* Addifon, and Middleton, 
who difdained to confine their conceptions within the 
narrow enclofure of fuch arbitrary rajes, took all the fcope, 
in the ftru&ure of their periods, which the extent and 
concatenation of their thoughts required ; and thus pro- 
duced many fuccefsful imitations of the beft models of 
antiquity, in that kind of writing, which if copious 
without verbofity, and complex without intricacy. 

Whatever mode of conftru&ion a writer's fubjeA, 
or genius, may lead him to adopt, he fhould, however, be 
careful, that it be employed in a manner perfectly con* 
fiftent with, perfpicuity. If, for the fake of ftrength and 
energy, he be difpofed to lean towards conciienefs, let 
him cautioufly avoid that elliptical di&ion, which leaves 
the reader too much to fupply. If, through the fertility 
of his invention, his language naturally becomes diffufe, 
let him guard againft that kind of obfeurity, which is the 
effect of involving the fenfe in a cloud of words. At all 
events, a writer fhould ftudiouily avoid every raode of ex* 
preflton which is unfavourable to perfpicuity : for, what 
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can be a greater fault, than that language, wkiqh is only 
ufeful fo far as x it is perfpicuous, (hould need an inter- 
preter*? Perfpicuity requires, not only that what is 
written may be under ft ood, bat that it cannot poffibly be 
mifunderftood+. Every violation of this law of good 
writing it is the bufinefs of criticifm carefully to remark. 

Melody is another excellence in expreffion, of too 
much confequence to be overlooked. In every kind of 
writing, according to the degree of fkill, with which foft 
and rugged, long and fhort, accented and unaccented 
founds, whether fimple or complex, are combined, the 
ear receives an agreeable im predion, in fpme degree fimilar 
to that, which is produced by a melodious fuccef&on of 
' mufical notes* This effe& is heightened, when the divi- 
fions of diftinct claufes, and the cadences at the clofe of 
entire fcntences, are agreeably diverfified. Melody is fo 
intimately combined, with the other graces of expreffion, 
and has fo large a (hare in the pleafures produced by fine 
writing, that it deferves more attention, both among 
writers and critics, thati the moderns have been inclined 
to allow it* 

Elegance, which is commonly confidered as another 
property of expreffion, as far as it is diftindt from the 
general refult of the properties already enumerated, arifes 
chiefly from a careful exclufion of thofe terms and phrafes, 
which general opinion and tafte have pronounced vulgar; 
and from fuch a regulated variety in the ftruclure of fcn- 
tences and periods, as prevents every appearance of neg- 
ligence. Such words or phrafes as are excluded from the 
converfation or writing of people of good breeding and 
* polite education, and fuch flovenly modes of expreffion as 

* 

* Oratio vero, cujas fumma virtus eft pcrfpicuitas, quam fie 
vitiofa, d egeat interprete ! Quin til. 

f Non lit iiitelligerc pofat, fed n« omnino poffit non intelligcre. Id. 

1 '*** - C ! " . . would 
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would imply a want of refpe& for the reader, can have no 
place in elegant works of tafte. That' kind of elegance 
which arifes from metaphors, and other figures, though 
commonly confidered as belonging to language, is, in faft, 
not fo much the refult of the writer's manner of expreflion, 
as of his turn of thinking. 

The fame remark may be applied to feveral other pro- 
perties of good writing, fuch as Simplicity, Vivacity, 
Strength, Dignity. Thefe and other terms, made ufe 
of to exprefs the excellencies of Style, are, in reality, cha- 
racters of good writing, which depend upon the thought 
as well as the diction. When, on the contrary, it is faid 
that a writer's ftyle is vulgar, feeble, obfcure, dry, or 
florid, the faults, which thefe epithets are intended to ex- 
prefs, arife from certain defers in the writer's powers er 
habits of thinking, which have an unfavourable influence 
»pon his language. An author's ftyle is the manner in 
which he writes, as a painter's ftyle is the manner in which 
he paints : in both conception and expreffiqn are equally 
concerned. No one is able to write in a good ftyle, who 
has not learned to think well, to arrange his thoughts me- 
thodically, and to exprefs them with propriety* 

These and other properties of Thought, Difpofitioh, 
and Language, in writing — concerning which, as well as 
upon the peculiar characters of the feveral kinds of literary 
compofition, many writers have treated at large*— whfle 
they afford ample fcope for the difplay of Genius, alfo ftir» 
nifti an ex ten five field for "the exercife o£Criticifm. 



THE clear xefult of the preceding remarks is, that 
young perfons (hould be early introduced to an acquaint- 



' . * See Lord Karnes's Elements of Criticifni ; Campbell'* Philo- 
fophjr of Rhetoric ; Blair's Lectures on the Belles Lettres ; and./ 
Critical Effayc in the Spectator, Rambler, &c. 
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ance with-Poltte Literature, in order to exercife their ima- 
' gination, and form their tafte. Selections from the bed 
writers may at firft be of uie, in duelling their atten- 
tion to fuch paflages as are mod likely to make a 
ftrong impremon upon the fancy, and beft worth being 
committed to memory. But it (hould be recolle&ed, that 
fuch feledions are intended to excite, not to fatisfy, juvc* 
nile curioftty. Great care (hould be taken to introduce 
young people, before the firft im pre (Hon is vanifhed, to an 
intimate acquaintance with the Original Authors, and to 
give them a relifh for the regular perufal and ftudy of 
their works. 

The value of a tafte for this kind of reading is much 
greater than is commonly perceived. In folitude, the ele • 
gant entertainment which it affords is an effectual fecurity 
againft the intrufion of idlenefs and fpleen. In fociety, it 
provides innumerable topics of converfation, which afford 
-ample fcope for the difplay of judgment and tafte, and 
which might, without much diminution of focial enjoy- 
tnent, fupply the place of certain fafhionable araufements. 
By furnilhing the mind with elevated conceptions, and 
refined fentiments, it renders it fuperior to grofs and vul- 
gar pleafores. In fine, while fcience enriches the under- 
ftanding, the ftudy of polite literature cultivates the. tafte, 
and improves the heart; and both unite, to form the Ac- 
complimed and Happy Man* 
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CHAP. I. 

JLO be ever acYive in laudable purfuits, is the dlftin- 
guifhiog chatmcler'.ftic of a man of merit. 

There is -an heroic innocence, as well a* an heroic 
courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itfelf has 
its ftated limits"; which not being itri&ly obferved, it 
ceafes to be virtue. 

It is wifer to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than to re* 
Veogc it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprdve, than to be angry fecreily. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that which torments 
envy, by doing good. 

The difcretion of a man deferrethhis anger, and it is 
his glory to pafs over a tranfgrefllon. 

Monet, like manure, does no good till it is fpread. 
There is no real ufe of riches, except in the diftribution ; 
the reft is all .conceit. 

A w isE man will defire no more than what he may get 
juftly, ufc fobexly, diilribute cheerfully, and live upon 
contentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good confeience, will make 
a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear, 
who dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the foul againlt all 

B gleomy 
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gloomy prefaces and terrours of mind ; and that is, by fe« 
•curing to ourfelves the fricndfhip and prote&ion of that 
Being, who difpofes of events, and governs futurity. 

Philosophy is then only valuable, when it feryes for 
the law of life, and not for the ofrentatton of fcience. 



CHAP. IT. 

W ithout a friend the world is but a wild^ernefs. 
. A man may have a thoufand intimate acquaintances, 
and not a friend among them all. If you have one friend, 
think yourfelf happy. "• '> 

When once you profefs yourfelf a friend, endeavoor to 
he always fuch. He can never have any true friends, that 
will be often changing them. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adverfity tries fherav 

Nothing more engages the affections of men, than a 
handfome add re (s, and graceful converfation. 

Complaisance renders a fuperior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

Excess of ceremony (hows want of breeding. That 
*ci"iiity is beft which excludes all fupenluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime fofhameful, that the man was 
never yet found, who would acknowledge himrelf gu-.lty 
of it. 

Truth is born with us; and we muft do violence) to 
nature to fhakc off our veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than fiTrt to raife 
a confidence, and then deceive it. 
. By others faults, wife men correct their own. 

No man has a thorough tafte of profperity, to whom 
adverfity never happened. 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourfelves that wie 
leave them. 

4 'It 
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It is as great a paint of wifdom to hide ignorance, as 
to difcojer knowledge. 

Pitch upon that cottrfe of life, which is the rood ex- 
cellent, and habit "will render it the moft delightful* 

1 

CHAP. III. 

Custom is the plague of wife men, and the idol of 
fools. 

As to be perfectly juft, is an attribute of the divine na? 
tore ; to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities, is the glory 
of mac 

No man was ever caft down with the injuries of fortune, 
tmlefs he had before fuffered himfelf to be deceived by 
her favours. 

Anger may glance into the bread p? a wife man, but 
rcfts only in the bofom of fools. 

No xx more impatiently fuller injuries, than thofe that 
are mod forward in doing them. 

B,r taking revenge, a man is but even with his .enemy ; 
but in parting it ever, he is fuperlor. 

To err is human : to forgive, divine. 
' A MoaB glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man, than this, that when the injury began on his part, 
the kindnefs fhould -begin 00 ours. 

The prodigal robs hisJieir, the mifer robs himfelf* 

Wr fhould take a prudent care for the future, but fo as 
to enjoy the prefent- It is no part of wifclcm to be niife- 
table to day, becaufe we may happen $0 be fo to morrow. 

To mourn without meafure is folly ; not to mourn at 
all, irifrnfibility. 

Somi would be thought to do great things, who are bat 
tools and inftniments ; like the fool who fancied»he pfcyed 
tipon the organ, when he only blew the bellows, 

B 2 Though 
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Though a man may become learned by another's learn- 
ing, he never can be wife but by his own wifdom* 

Hb who wants good fenfe, u unhappy in having learn- 
ing, for he has thereby more ways of expofing himftlf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occafion to blufti at his 
own ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel us in 
many. 

No objed is more pleafing to the eye, than the light of 
N « rrjan whom you have obliged $ nor any mofic fo agree- 
able to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you for his 
benefactor. 

Thb coin that is moil current among mankind is flat- 
tery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
we are not, we may be inftro&ed what we ought to be. 

The charade* of the perfon who commends you is to 
be confidcred, before you fet a value on his efteem. The 
wife man applauds, hkn whom be thinks moil virtuous, the 
reft of the world him who is moft wealthy. 

Th e temperate man's pleasures are durable,, becaufe they ; 
are regular ; and all his life is calm and ferene, becaufe it 
is innocent. , 

A good man will love himfelf too well tQ lofe, and his 
neighbour too well to win, an eftate by gaming. The love 
of gaming will cqrrupt the beft principles in the world. . 

CHAP. IV. 

A* ■'■'.. 

n angry man who fupprefles his pagions, thinks wprfc 

than he fpeaks ; and an angry man that will chide, ipeaka 

worfe than he thinks. 

A good wordis an eafy obligation ; but not to fpeak iH 
requires only our filence, which cofts us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of cox-, 
combs. Nature in h^r whole drama ne^er drew fuch a 

2 part; 
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part ; (he has fometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb it * 
always of his own 'making. 

It is *be infirmity of Utile minds, to b? token w:th every 
appearance, and dazzled with every thing that fparktes ; 
but great minds have but little admiration, becaufe few 
things appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn; they 
fhoot up and raife iheir heads high while they are empty; 
bat when full and fwelled with grain, they begin to flag 
and droop. 

Hb that is truly polite, knows how to contradict with 
refpect, and to pleafe without adulation ; and is equally 
remote from an infipid complaifance, and a low familiarity* 
The failings of good men are commonly more publi(hcd 
in the world than their good deeds i and one fault of a 
deferving nun (hall meet with more reproaches, than 
all his virtues, praife : foch is the force of ill will and 
ill nature. 

It is harder to avoid cenfare than to gain applaofe ; for 
this may be done by one great or wife action in an age : 
but to efcape cenfure, a man rouft pafs his whole lile 
without faying or doing one ill or foolifh thing.* 

Whew Darius offered Alexander ten thoufand talents to* 
divide Afia equally with him, he anfwered, the earth can- 
not bear two funs, nor Afia two kings. Pannenio, a friend 
of Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius had made, 
faid, Were 1 Alexander 1 would accept them. So would 
I, replied Alexander, were 1 Parmenio. 

Nobility is to be confidered only as an imaginary drf- 
tinltion, unlefs accompanied wkh the practice of thofe ge- 
nerous virtues by which it ought to be obtained. Title* 
of honour, conferred upon foch as have no perfonal merit, 
are at belt but the royal ftamp fet upon bafe metal. 

Though an honourable title may be conveyed to pofte- 
rity, yet the ennobling qualities, which are the foul of great- 

B 3 uefs> 
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nefa, are a fort of incommunicable perfection** and cannot 
be transferred. . If a nran could bequeath his virtues by 
,will, and fettle his fenfe and learning upon his heirs, as 
certainly as he can his lands, a noble defcent would then 
indeed be a very valuable privilege. 

Tk. u t h is always confident vt ith itfelf, a,nd needs nothing 
to help it out. It is always near at band, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware : whereas a 
lie is troublefome, and fets a man's invention upon the rack;, 
and one trick needs a great .many, more to make it good* 

Th 2 pleafure? which affecls the human mind with the 
moft lively and tranfporting touches, is the fenfe that we 
»6l in the eye of infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours here with a happi. 
nefs hereafter, large as our defires, and lifting at our im- 
mortal fouls : without this the higheft date of life w infipid* 
and with it the loweft is a Paradife. 

CHAP. V. 

JlioNOuRABLB age is not that which dandeth in length? 
of time, nor that is meafured by number of years : but 
wifdom ia the gray hair unto- man, and imfpotted life ia 
old age. 

Wickbdhbsi, condemned by her own witnefs, is fejy 
timorous, and being pre fled with conference, always fote~ 
caftetbevil things : for fear is nothing die but a betraying 
of the fuccours which reafon offereth. 

A wist man will fear in every thing* He that con- 
temncth fmall things (hall fall by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall is held up of bis friends; 
but a poor man being down is thrult away by hi* friends:, 
when a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers ; he fpeak- 
eth things not to be (poken, and yet men jollify him : the 
pool man flipped,and they rebuked him; he fpoke wifely,and 

could 
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couM hare a© fdeost When a rich man fptaketh, evtiy 
mat* beldeth bis t^ngae, and look, what he faith they e*- 
tol it to the dond* : but if 4 poo? man fpeak, they fay*, 
what fellow ia this J 

Many have fallen by the edge of thefword, but not (b 
ioaiiy m have faUui by the tongue. We]) is he that is de- 
fended fro» it* and hath not pajded through the venom 
thereof; who bath not drawn- the yoke thereof, dot bee a 
bound in he* bonds ; for the yoke thereof is a yoke of won* , 
and the bands thereof are ba«ds of btafc 5 the death thereof 

is an evil death. 

My fon, bkmift riot thy good daeds, neither ufe uncom- 

portable words jphen thou giveft any tiling* ShaJl not th^ 

dew afluage the heat ; fo ii a wotd better, than a gift;. Lo £ 

U not a word better tha* a gift I but both ax* with a gnu 

cious man* 

Blame not before thou haft examined the truth ; andei « 
Hand firft, and then rebuke. 

. Iff tbon wonldeft get a friend, protfe him Srft, aad be ngc 
hafty to credit him 2 for feme men we friend* for their pw* 
occafions, and will not abide in the day of thy trouble 

Fqrs*&jb not an old friend, for the new i« not compaia- 
ble to him ; a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old* 
thou Ibatt drink it with pleafpr*. 

A Fri,b nt> cannot be known in profperjty ; and an «ne~r 
my cannot be hidden in adverfity, 

^uMosica thy firtepd ; it may he be hath o<* done it ; 
and if be bare* that be do it 00 more- Admpniil) thy friend $ 
it may be he hath not faid if ; or if he bav«, that he fpeak 
it not again. Admonifb a friend 5 for wwy time* it i^ a 
fiaader j a*d believe not every tale, Tfyere 1$ one that 
ilippeth in his (feech, but not from his heart : a^d who is 

he tbi* hath aot oftemkd with his tongue r 

Whoso difcorexetb fecre'ts lofttb his. credit, and fjuij 
never find a friend to hia mind f 

Bi Howoua 
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Honour iky Father with thy whole heart, and forget 
not the forrows of thy mother; how **nft thou recom- 
penfe them the things they have <lone for thee ? 

There is nothing fo much worth as a mind well in- 
ftrucled. " ~ , 

Th e ltps of talkers will be telling fuch things as pertain 
not unto them : bat the wcrds of fuch as have under ft and- 
ing are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is in 
their mouth, but the tongue of the wife is in their heart. 

To labour, and to be content with thut a man hath, is a 
fwectlife. 

Be in peace with many; neyerthelefs, have but one 
eeunfellor of a thoufand. 

Bs not confident in a, plain way/ 

Let reafon go before every enterprife, and coi&oftsl be- 
fore every a&iop* - 

CHAP. VI. 

1 he latter part of a wife man's life is taken tip in curing 
the follies, prejudices! and falfc opinions, he had contract 
ed in the farmer* 

Censure is the tax a ma a pays to the public for being 
eminent, ' 

Vert few men, properly fpeaking, lire at preftnt. but 
axe providing to Kve; another time. 

Part y Is the madnefs of many for the gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine fenfe r 
it like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor. 

Superstition is the fpleen of thefouL 

He who tells a lie is not fenfible how great a taik he- 
undertakes : for he muft be forced to invent twenty morr 
to maintain that one. 

Some people will never learn any thing ; for this reafon> 
becaufe they underftand every thing too fbon. 

Tsb*e h nothing wanting to make' all. rational and'dtf* 

in_terefte<i 
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interested people in the world of one religion, bat that thejr 
fhould talk together every day. 

Men are grateful in the fame degree that they are re* 
fentful. 

You we men are fnbtle arguers : the cloak of honour 
covers all their faults ; as that of paffion all their follies*. 

CEconomy is no difgrate ;, it is better living on a little* 
than oat living a great deal* 

Next to the fatisfaclion I receive in the profperity of an 
honeftman, 1 am beft pleafed with the confufton of a rafcal. ' 

What is often termed fttynefs, is nothing more thai* 
refined fenfe, and an indifference to- common observa- 
tions. 

The higher character a ptrfon rupport*> the more he- 
fnould regard hw mlnuteft actions. 

Evert perfon infenfibly fixes apon (bme degree of re- 
finement m his difcoorte* fome raeafure of thought which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wife to fix this pretty" 
high, although it occafions one to talk the left. 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds withx 
learning and phrlofopby, is to fpend fo much in armour* 
that one has nothing left to defend. 

Defi-rence often fhrinks and withers as much upon/ 
the approach of intimacy, as the fenfitive plant does upon 
the touch of one's finger* 

.'Mbn are fometimes accufed of pride, merely becaufir 
their ace ufera -would be proud themfelves if they were in* 
their places. 

• People frequently ufe this expreffion, • I am inclined to* 
think fo and fo, 1 not confidering that they a/e then fpeak- 
ing the moft literal of all truths* 

MpOKSTY makes large amends for the pain- it gives the 
pevfon* who labour under it, by the prejudice it affords 
every worthy perfon in their favour. 

Tike difference there is betwixt honour andihonefty 

B^5 fcem* 
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feems to be chiefly in the motive* The honeft man doe* . 
that from duty, which the nun of honour docs for the fake 
ofchara&er. 

A liar begins with making falfehood appear like tratb* 
and ends with making trata itfelf appear like talfthood* 

Virtue fhonld be confidcred as a part of taie ; and we 
ihotdd as much avoid deceit, or ftniJtar meanings in dif- 
courfe, as we would puns, bad language, or faife grammar* . 

CHAP. VIL- 

IJbfbrence is the moft complicate, the mod indirect* 
and the rnoft elegant of all compliments. 

Hs that lies in bed all a fu turner's morning, Jofea the 
chief pleafure of the day : he that gives up his youth *o 
indolence undergoes a lofc of the fame kind. 

Shining characters are not always the rnoft agreeable 
ones, v The mild radiance of an emerald is by no mean* 
lefs pleafing than the glare of the ruby, . 

To be at once a rake> and to glory ia the djaraclex, dff- 
covers at the fame time, a bad difpofiuon, and a bad taftc* _ 

How is it poflible to expels that mankind will fake ad-„ 
vice, when they will not fo much as take warning t 

Although men are accufed for not knowing their ow© 
weaknefs, yet perhaps as few know their own ftsength. It 
is in men as in foils, where sometimes there is a vein of 
gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Fine Tenfe and exalted fenfe are not half fo valuable a* 
common- &n(e. There are fatty men of wit for one man of 
fenfe ; and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, 
; will be every day at a lofs for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury* one of the moft pewerJul 
and excelknt things in the world ia Ikil&l bands i in na> 
fkilfui, mod mifchievous. 

A aun Jkoald aevtz be aftaaed fo owake bat been in> 

the 
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the wrong ; which k bat frying in other waH«, that be i* 
wifer to day than he was ycfterday. 

W«aaavaa I find a great ticnJ of gratitude in a poor 
a»an 9 I take u for granted there would be at much gene* 
vofity if he were a rich man* 

Flower* of rhetoric *a Jeanons or ferioos dtfcoqrfes ear 
like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleating to thoie who 
come only for amufement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap the profit. 

It often happens that thofe are the be ft people, who fa 
characters have been jnoft injured by flandejcrs : as wt ufu- 
ally find tkat $o be the fweeteft fruit, wbfck the birds hav* 
been peeking at* 

The eye of the critic is often like a maccofcopc ; onulf fl* 
very fine and nice 1 that it difcovera the atoms, grains, and 
minuteft particles, without ever comprehending the whole* 
comparing the parts, or feeing all at once the harmony. 

Mean's zeal for religion is much of the fame kind as that * 
which they ihow for a foot- ball : whenever it is contefled 
for, every one is ready to venture their lives and limbs in 
the difpme ; but when that is once at an end, it is no more 
tfteughton, bat {Seeps in oblivion, buried inrubbiih, which 
aoone thinks -it worth his pains to rake into, mush led to 
-icmove. 

Honour ia but a ficlittous kind of honefty ; a mean but 
a neceflary fubftitute for if, in focietjes who have none ; ijt 
is a fort of paper credit, with which men are obliged to 
trade, who are deficient in the fteding cam of true mo- 
rallty and religion, 

^ersohs of greet fteKeaey fltoold know the certainty 
of the following troth-; tbtrt mm abundance of caff a which 
oacafion fufpenfe, in which whatever titey determine thty 
will repent of the, determination ; and this through 2 pro* 
penfity of human nature to fancy bappinefk in thofe 
fchemea which it does not purfue. 

S6; Th< 
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T»e chieF advantage, that anciertf [writers' ican boaftovei 
modem ones, feeras; owing to fimplicity. Every noble 
truth Ufd fentiment wasexpreffed by the former in a natural 
manner; in word and pbrafe fimple, perfpicuous, and inca*. 
pable of improvement. What then remained for late* 
writers, but affc&ation, wiuicUm* and conceit? 



CHAP. VIII. 

\v h-at a piece of work i« man! how noble ia reafonlr 
now infinite in faculties! in form and moving how exprefa 
and admirable ! in a&io&how like an angel! ia apprebeik- 
fion how like a god I 

* . If to do^ were as. eaiy as to know what were good to do> 
chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages- 
princes' palaces; He is a good divine who follows his owa 
inftru&ions : I can eafier teach twenty what were good ta 
be done, than to T>e one of the twenty to follqw ray ownj 
teachings 

Men's evil manqers live in. brafs i their, virtues we write- 
in watet. ' 

Th b web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together 5 our vinues would be proud., if our faults whipped* 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cheri&ed by our virtues, 

Tb e fenfe of death is moil in apprehenfion ? 
And the- poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Jn corporal Pufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies* 

How far the little candle throws his beams !* 
Sfc fiiines a good deed an a naughty world*. 



•i 
Lovb 1 
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1  Lova *lt, ttutt a few* 
Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enerajr 
Rather in power than* in life : keep thy friend! 
Under thy own life'* key ; bacheck'd for (ikneev 
Bat never tauVd for fpeech* 

The clond-capp'd towert, the gorgeous palaces* 
The foleran templet, the great globe itfelf* 
Yea, all which it inherit (hall diflblve; 
And, like the bafelefe fabric of a vifion, 
Leave not a wteck behind I We are fuch fluff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a flcep. 

"*■ » • 

Ou a indifcretion ibmettmes ferves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that ihould teach as* 
There's a divinity that fliapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we wilL 

Th s Poet'* eyes* in a fine phrenzy rolling* . 
Doth glance? from Heaven to earth, from eart^ to. Heaven % 
And ar-tmagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the Poet's pen 
Tarns them to (hape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name* 

Hb a ve n doth with us* as we with torches d<v 
Not light them for themfelves: for if our virtues 
Sid not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touchM, 
But to fine iflues: nor nature never lends. 
The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence) 
But, like at thrifty goddefi, (he detcmioct, ' 
Herfelf the glory of a CKditfliy 

Soth thanks-. a&4 «fe«. ' 

Whav 
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What ftronger bfeaft-pkte than a beat* untainted $ . 
Thrice is he at m'd that hath hit quarrel juft s 
And he but naked (though lock'd op in ft eel) 
Whofe conftifiicc with inja&ce is ccrrnptod* 



CHAP/ IX, 

Oh, Wodd! thy flippery turns: Friends now ftft fWom> 

Whofe double beJbms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and excrciic 

Arc* ft ill together ; who twine (as 'twere) tn !oW 

Infeparable j ihall within this hoar, 

On a diflenfion of a dok, break oat 

To bittereft enmity. SoTelleft foes, 

Whofe paffions and whofe plots have broke their Aecp* 

To take the one the other, by fome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, (hail grow dear friends* 

And interjoin their iifaes. 



So it fall8 0ut, 



That what we have we prise not to the worth 
While we enjoy it; but being lackM and loft, 
Why then we wreak the value; then we find 
The virtue that pofleffion would not lhow us 
Whilft it was ours. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The Valiant never tafte of death but once, 
Of all the wonders that 1 yet have heard, 
It feems to me moft {(range that men fcould fear * r 
Seeing that death, a nectn&ry end, 
Will come* when it will come. 

There is fome 4M ofgoedneft 4n things evift 
Would men obferviqgly diftit k out, 
Far our bad neighbour makes us early ftkfctt :- 

which 
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Which it both healthful and good taaVaodrjr; 
Befides, they are oar oocirard co afcitn oov 
And preachers to vs all) admotrifhing. 
That we (hooU dftfc ns attrlf far oar 



O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt Sot than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in th' air of mea'a fair look*. 
Lives like a drunken failor on a matt* 
Ready with every nod to tumble dowa 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 



Who (hall go about 



To cozen fortune, and be ttonoafable 

Without the ftimp of mem? Let none prrfiittc 

To wear an andefawed dignity. 

O that eftates, degree*, and offices* 

Were not derived eorrapthr, that clear honour 

Were pntchafed by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then moald cover that land baiet 

How many be commanded, that command I 

Oh who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frofty Caucafus? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feaft ? 
Or wallow naked in December (now 
By thinking on fantaftic fumraer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! the apprehenfion of the good 
Gives but the greater reeling to the worfe* 
Fell for row'a tooth doth never rankle more* » 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 



Tit flander, 



■<.. 



i 



Whofe edge is (harper than the fwoxdi whofe tongue 

Outvcnom* 
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Outvenoms all;the worms of Nile ;, whofe breath 
Hides on the polling winds* and doth belie 
AIL corners of the worid. Kings, queens, and ftates* 
Maids, matrons, nay the fecrtts of the grave*. 
This viperous Handei enters* 

There is a tide in the affairs of men,. 
"Which taken. at the Hood leads on to fortune r. 
Omitted, all the ?oy age. of their life 
Is ixrand in (hallows* and in nii&ries.. a 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow* 
Creeps in this petty fpace from day to day, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time, 
And all our yefteidays have lighted fools * ^ 

The way to duflty death* Out* put, brief candleS 
Life's bat a walking fhadoWi a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hoar appn the ftage* - 
And then is heaid no more t. It is a tale- 
Told by an idiot, full of found and faty* ,. 
Signifying nothing* A . . , .. 
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BOOK II. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 






CHAP. J* 
THE DERVISE. 



J\ Deavis*, travelling through Tartaiy, being arrived 
at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mit» 
lake, as thinking it to be a public inn of caravanfaxy* 
Having looked about him for fome time, he entered into, 
a long gallery , where he laid down his wallet, and fpreadL 
his carpet, in order to repofe hirnfelf upon it after the man- 
ner of the eaflern nation*. He had sot been long, in thia 
pofture, before he was discovered by fome of the guard s, 
who aiked him what was his bufinefs in that place ? The 
Dervifc told them he intended to take aphis night's lodging 
in thai caravanfary. The guards let him know, in a vtry 
angry manner, that the houfe he was in was not a caravan- 
fary, but the king's palace. It happened that the king him* 
fejf palled through the gallery during this debate, and foil- 
ing at the miftake of the Dervifc, aiked him how he could 
psffibly be fo dull as not to diftinguifh a palace from a ca- 
ravanfary ? Sir, fays the Dervife, give me leave to afk 
>our majefty a queftion or two. Who were the perfons that , 
.lodged in this hoofe when it was fuft built I The. king • 
replied, his Anceftors. And who, (ays the Dervifc, was. 
the lad perfon that lodged here r r X he king replied, his. 
Father. And who is it, fays the Dervife^ thajt lodges here^ 

a* 
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at prefent? The king told hinr, that it was he himfelfi 
And who, fays the Dervife, will be here after you ? The 
king anfwered, the young prince hia. fon. Ah, Sir f faid 
the Dervife, a houfe that changes its inhabitants fo often, 
and receives fuch a perpetual fucceflion of gucfts,-is not 
a palace, but a caravanfary. 

N . Spectator, 

"V. 

CHAP. II. 

A TURKISH TALE. 

\V e are t*ld that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpetual 
wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had filled his domi- 
nions wi h ruin and deflation, and half unpeopled the 
Fer&an empire* The vifier to this great fultan (whether 
an humorift of an enthufiaft, we are not informed) pre-' 
t*n4ed to have learned of a certain dervife to underftand 
the language of birds, fo that there was not a bird that could 
open hi« mouth, but the vifier knew what it was he faid. 
As he waB one evening with the emperor, in thei* return 1 
from hunt ng> they faw a couple of owls upon a tree that 
grew near an old wall out 6f a heap of rabbifh. I would' 
fain know, fays th* fultan, what thofe two owls are faying 
to one anotH&r — liften to their difcourfe, and give me an 
account of it. The vWter approached the tree, pretending 
to be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his return to 
the fultan; Sir, fays he, i have heard part of their eonverfa- 
ttan but dare not tell yon what it is The fultan would not 
be fansfied with fuch n anfwer, but forced him to repeat* 
word for word, evtty thing the owls had faid. You muft 
know, then, faid the vifier, that one of thefe owls has a fon, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they are now upon 
a treaty of marriage. The father of the fon faid to the father 
of the daughter, in my hearing, Brother, I confen : to trti* 
nsaifiage, provided yon will fettle upon your daughterly 

mined 
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rained villages foe her portion. To which the father of 
the daughter replied, inftead of fifty I will give her five 
hundred, if yon pleafe. God grant a long life to b'nltan 
Mahrnoud; whilil he reigns over us* we (hall never want 
' ruined villages. 

Th e dory fays, the fultan was fo touched with the fa* 
ble, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which had been 
deftroyed, and from that time forward confulted ihe good 
of his people. Spectator. 

• 

CHAP. III. . 

AVARICE and LUXURY. 

X hers were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
perpetual war againft each other: the name of the £r(t 
was Luxury, and of the fecond Avarice. The aim of each 
of them was 00 lefs than noiverfal monarchy over the hearts, 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under him, who 
did himgteat fervice, as Plea fu re, Mirth, Pomp, and Fa* 
fbion. Avarice waslikewife very ftroog in hi| officers, being 
faithfully ferved by Hunger, lnduftrv,Care,an<l Watchful* 
nefs ; he had likewife a privy-counfcllor who was aiw.iysac 
his elbow, and whiipcriog fome thing or other in his ear . the 
name of this privy-counfcllor was Poverty As Avarice con* 
dueled bimfeii by the counfels of Poverty, hisantagonift was 
entirely gujded by the dictates and ad vice of Plenty, who was 
his firft counfcllor andminifter of flat*, that concerted all his 
mcafures for him, and never departed out of his fight. While 
thefe two great rivals were thus contending for empire, their 
conquefts were very various. Luxury got potielfion of one 
heart, and Avarice of a no the ly The father of a family would 
often range himfelf under the banners of Avarice, and \he 
fon under thofe of Luxury. The wife and hufband would 
often declare themfeives on the two different parties ; nay, 
ihe fafce perfon would very often fide with one in his youth, 

and 
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and rerok to the other in his, old age* Indeed the wife then 
©f the world Hood neuter; ,but, alas i their numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when thefe two potentates 
had wearied therofelves with waging war upon one another* 
ihey agreed upon an interview, at which neither of their 
councilors we're to be prefent. It is faid that Luxury began 
"the parley, and after having reprefented the endlefsftate of 
war in which thejr were engaged, told his enemy, with a 
franknefs of heart which is natural to him, that he believed 
they two (hould be very good friends, were it nbt for the 
inftigations of Poverty, that pernicious couniellor, who 
made an ill ufc of his ear, and filled Jura, with ground lefs 
apprehenfions and prejudices. To this Avarice replied, 
that he locked upon Plenty (the firft minifter of his anta- 
gbnift) to be a much more deftru&ive councilor than Po* 
v-crty, for that he was perpetually fuggefting plea L re*, 
banifhing all the neceffary cautions againft want, and 
confequently undermining thofe principles on which the 
government of Avarice was found, d. At laft, in order to 
fen accommodation, they agreed upon thia preliminary, thai 
each of them mould immediately difinifs his privy-counfel. 
lor. When things were thus far adjufted towards a peace, 
all other differences woe foon accommodated, infomuch 
that for the future they refolved to live as good friends and 
confederates, and to (hare between them whatever conquers- 
were made on either fide. For this reafon we now find Lux* 
ury and Avarice taking poflefficn of the fame heart, and 
dividing the fame peribn between them.. To which I (hall 
only add, thatfince the difcardingof the counfellors above 
mentioned, Avarice fupplies Luxury in the room of Plenty^ 
at Luxury prompts. Avarice is the place of Poverty. 
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CHAP. IV. 
* PLEASURE and PAIN. 

Iheri we|e two families which, from the beginning 
of the world, were as oppofite to each other as light and 
darknefs. The one of them lived in Heaven, and the 
other in Hell. The youngeft defcendant of the firft family 
was Pleafure, who was the daughter of Happinefs, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods, 
Theft, as 1 faid before, had their habitation in Heaven* 
The youngeft of the oppofite family was Pain, who was 
the ton of Mifery, who was the. ehild of Vice, who was 
the offspring of the Furies. The habitation of this race 
ef beings was in Hell. 

The middle ftation of nature between thefe two oppofite 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neitherfo virtuous as. the one, nor fo vicious 
as the other, but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
thefe two oppofite families. Jupiter considering that this 
fpecies, commonly called man, was too virtuous to be mife- 
rable, and too vicious to be happy ; that he might make a 
diftinction between the good and the bad, ordered the two 
youngeft of the above-mentioned families, Pleafure, who 
was the daughter of Happinefs, and. Pain, who was the fon 
of Mifery, to meet .one another upon this part of nature 
which lay in the half* way between them, having prom i fed 
to fettle it<upon the,m both, .provided they could agree upjn. 
the divifion of it, fo as. to (hare mankind between them. 

Pleasure ana Pain were no fooner met in their new 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleafure fhould take poffeffion of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part ttf that fpecies which was given 
up to them: But upon examining to which of them any in- 
dividual 
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dividual they ipct with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what they had 
feen in their old places of refidence, there was no perfon (• 
vicious who had not fome good in him, nor any perfon fo 
virtuous who had not in him fome evil. The truth of it 
is, they generally found upon fearch, that in the mod Vi- 
cious man, Pleafure might lay claim to a hundredth part; 
and that in the mod virtuous man, Fain might come in for 
at leaft two thirds. This they faw would occafion endlefs 
difputes between themi unfefs they could come to fome 
accommodation* To this end there was a marriage propofed 
between them, and at length concluded : by this means it 
is that we find Pleafure and Pain ate fuch conftant yoke- 
fellows, and that they either make their vifits together, or 
are never far afemder. If Pain comes into a heart* he is 
quickly followed by Pleafure ; and if Preafure enters, you 
may be fure Pain is not far off. 

But, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not feem to anfwer the intention 
of Jupiter in fending them among mankind. To remedy 
therefore this inconvenience, it was flipulated between them 
by article, and confirmed by the tonfent of each family, 
that, notwithftanding they have poffefled the fpedes indif- 
ferently, upon the death of every fmgle perfon, if he was 
found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he mould 
be difpatched into the infernal regions by a paflport from 
Pain, there to dwell with Mifery, Vice* and the Faries. 
Or on the contrary, if he had fa him a certain proportion 
of good, he ihould be difpatched into Heaven by a pafTpoft 
from Pleafure, there to dwell with Mappinefe, Virtue, and 
the Gods. 
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CHAP. V. 

 

LABOUR. 

-Labour, the offspring of Want, and the mother of 
Health and Contentment, lived with her two daughter* 
in a little cottage, by the fide of a hill, at a great dif- 
tance from town. They were totally unacquainted with 
the great, and kept no better company than the neighbour, 
ing villagers : but having a defirc of feekig the world, they 
Forfook their companion* and habitation, and determined 
to travel. Labour went fobevly along the road with Health 
on the right hand, who, by .the fprightKnefs of her etmver- 
Tation, and fongs of cheerfulnefs and joy, fofaned the toils 
of the way ; while Contentment went failing on the left, 
fuppotting the fteps of her mother, and by her perpetual 
good humour increafing the vivacity of her lifter. 

Ik Ait manner* they travelled over fbrcfta and through 
towns and villages, till at iaft they arrived at the capital of 
the kingdom. At (heir entrance into the great city, the mo- 
ther conjured her daughters never to lofe fight of her ; for 
it was the will of Jupiter, fhe faid, that their Reparation 
Ihouid be attended with the utter rum of all three* Bvt 
Health was of too gay a difpofition to regaid the coonfeh 
of Labour : fiie fullered herfeif to be debauched by Intem- 
perance, and at taft died in child-birth of Dtfeafe* Content, 
ment, in the abfence of her fitter, gave herfeJfupto the 
enticements of Sloth, and was never heard of after: white 
Labour, who could have no enjoyment without her daugh- 
ters, went every where in fearch of them, till the Was at. 
Iaft feized by Laflitude in her way, and died in mi&ry. 

World 
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CHAP.' VI. 
THE OLD MAN a«d HIS ASS. 

An aid man and a littte boy were driving an afs to the 
next market to fell, What a fool is this fellow (fays a 
man upon the road), to be trudging it on foot with his fon, 
that his as may go light 1 The old man, hearing this, fee 
his boy upon the afs, and went whittling by the fide of him. 
Why> final* \ (eric* a fecond man. to the boy), is it fit for 
you to be riding, while your poor old father is waking on 
foot ? The father, upon this rebuke, took down his boy 
from the afs, and mounted himfelf. Do you fee (fays a third) 
how the lazy old knave rides along upon his beaft> while 
his poor little boy is alracft crippled with walking !, The. 
old man no fooner heard, this, than he took up his fon be- 
hind him. Pr*y, honeft friend, (fays a fourth,) is that afs 
your own? Yes, fays the man. One would not have thought 
fo, replied the other, by your" loading him fo unmercifully. 
You and your fon are better able to carry the poor bead, 
than he you. Any thing to pleafe, fays the owner ; and 
alighting with his fon, they tied the legs-of the afs together, 
and by the hep of a pole endeavoured to carry him upon 
their (boulders dVer the bridge that led to the town. This 
was fo en ertaining a figlu, tjiat the people ran in crowds 
to laugh at it ; till ihe afsrconceiviug a clifUke to the over- 
complaifance of his matter, burft afundex the cords that tied 
him. Hipped from the pole, and tumbled into the river. 
The poor old man made the beft of hi* way. home, aihamed 
and ve«ed, that by endeavouring to pleafe every body, he 
had pleafe^ nobody, and loft his afs into the bargain. 

World. 
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CHAP. VII. 

3 

THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

Wren Hercules was in that part of his youth, ifl 
which it was natural for him to confider what courfe of 
Jifc he ought to purfue,^ he one day retired into a deferr, 
where the filence and folitude of the place very much 
favoured his meditations. As he was muCng on his preftnt 
condition, and very much perplexed in himfelf on the ft ate 
of life he fhould choofe, be faw two women of a larger 
ftature than ordinary approaching towards hint. One of 
them had a very noble air, and graceful deportment ; her 
beauty was natural and eafy, her perfon dean and unfpotted, 
her eyes caft towards the ground with an agreeajtfe referve, 
her motion and behaviour full of modefty , and her raiment 
as white as fnow. The other had a great deal of health 
and florid nefs in her countenance, which (he had helped 
with an artificial white and red; and endeavoured to appear 
more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of 
affectation in all her geftures. She had a wonderful confi- 
dence and aflurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her drefs, that (he thought were the moft proper 
to (how her complexion to advantage. She caft her eyes 
upon berfelfV then turned them on thofe that were prefent* 
to lee how they liked her, and often looked on the figure 
flie made in her fhadow. Upon her nearer approach to 
Hercules, flic Hepped before the other lady, who came for* 
ward with a regular compofed carriage, and running up 
to him, accofted him after the following manner : 

My dear Hercules, fays (he, I find you are yery much 
divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life that you . 
ought to choofe : be my friend, and follow me ; I will lead 
you into the pofleffion of pleafure, and out of the reach of 
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pain, and remove you from all the noifeand difqaietode of 
bufincfs. The affairs of either war or peace (hall have no 
power to difturb you. Your whole employment (hall be to 
make your life eafy, and to entertain every fenfe with its 
proper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of rofetf, 
clouds of perfumes, concerts of mufic, crowds of beauties, 
£re all in readinefs to receive you. Come along with me 
into this region of deliglAs, this world of pleafure* and bid 
farewel for ever to care, to pain, to bufinefs. 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this mannej^ 
defired to know her name.; to which (he anfwered, My 
friends, and thofe who are well acquainted with me, call 
me Happinefs ;. but my enemies, and thofe who would in- 
jure my reputation, have given me the name of Pleafure. 

By thisj^me the other lady was come up, wh ) addreffed 
herfelf to the young hero in a very different manner. 

Hercules, fays (he, I offer myfelf to you becaufe I 
know you are defcended from the Gods, and give proofs of 
that defcent by your love to virtue, and application to the 
ftudies proper for your age. This makes me hope you will 
gain, both for yourfelf and me, an immortal reputation* But 
before I invite you into my fociety and friendfhip, 1 will be 
open and fine ere with you, and muft lay down this as an 
•ftablifhed truth> that there is nothing *roly valuable which 
can be purchafed without pains and labour. The Gods have 
fet a price upen every real and noble pleafure. Jf you would 
gain the favour of the Deity, you muft be at the pains of 
worlhipplng him ; if the friend&ip of good men, you muft 
Audy to, oblige them ; if you would be honoured by your 
country, you muft take care to ferve it. In fhort, if you 
would be eminent in war or peace, you muft become mailer 
of all the qualifications that can make you fo. Thefe are 
.the only terms and conditions upon which I can propofe 
happinefs. The Goddefs of Pleafure here broke in upon her 
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difcourfe : You fee, faid (he, Hercules, by her own confef • 
£on, the way to her plcafures is long and difficult, whereas 
that which Ipropofe is fhort and eafy. Alas! faid the other 
lady, whofe vifege glowed with paffion made up of fcorn 
and pity* what are the pleasures you propofe ! To e.at be- 
fore you are hungry, drink before you are athirft, deep be- 
fore you are tired : to gratify appetites before they are 
raifed, and raife fitch appetites as nature never planted* You 
never heard the raoft delicious mufic, which is Che praiie of 
one's fclf; or faw the rooft beautiful objedt, which is the 
work of one's own hands. Your votaries pafs away their 
youth in a dream of rniftaken pleafures, while they are 
hoarding up anguifh, torment, and remorfe for old age* 

. As for me, I am the friend of finds, and of good men. 
an agreeable companion to the artizan, a houtjfiold guar? 
diaa to the fathers of families, a patron and protector o£ 
fervants, an affociate of all true and generous friendflnpa. 
The banquets of -my votaries are never coftly, but always 
delicious ; for none eat or drink at them, who are not in* 
vited by hunger and tbirft. Their flumbers are found, 
and their wakings cheerful. ^ My young men have the 
pleafure of hearing themfelvcs praifed by thofe who axe in 
years; and thofe who are in years, of being ^honoured by 
thofe who are young. In, a word, my followers tie fa- 
voured by the Cods, beloved by their' acquaintance, 
efteenaed by their country, and, after the clofe of thek 
labours, honoured by pofterity. 

- We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
of thefe two ladies he gave up his heart ; and, I believe, 
every one who reads this, will do him the juftice to ap- 
prove his choice. 

TATI,I|. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
PITY. 

I n the happy period of the golden age, when all the ce< 
leftial inhabitants <lefcended to the earth, and converted 
. familiarly with mortals, amongft the mod cheriffted of the 
heavenly powers were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love 
and Joy. Wherever they appeared, the flowers fprurig up 
beneath their feet, the fen (hone with a brighter radiance, 
and all nature feemed embellifhed by their prefence. They 
were inseparable companions, and their growing attachment 
was favoured by Jupiter, who had decreed that a lading 
union mould be folemnized between tbem fo foon as they 
were arrived at maturer' years. But in the mean time the 
forts of menUcviated from their native innocence; Vice ard 
Ruin overran the earth With giant ft rides ; and Aftrea, with 
her train of celedial vifitants, forfook their polluted abodes. 
Love ahme remained, having been ftolen away by Hope, 
who was his nurfe, and conveyed by her to the forefts of 
Arcadia, where he was brought up among the (hepherds. 
But Jupiter afOgned him a different partner, and command- 
ed him toefpoufe Sorrow, the daughter of Ate* He com- 
plied with reluctance ; for her features were harm and dif- 
agreeabfe, her eyes funk, her forehead contracted 'into-per- 
petual wrinkles, and her temples were covered with a wreath - 
of cyprefs and wormwood . From this uniqn'fpru ng a vir- 
gin, in whom might be traced a ftrong refemblance to both • 
her parents ; but the fallen and unamiable features* ef her 
mother were fo mixed and blended with the fwcetnefs of 
her father, that her countenance, though mournful, was 
highly pleafing. The maids and (hepherds of the neigh- 
bouring plains gathered round, and called her Pity. A red- 
bread was obferved to builA in the cabirf where {he was 
born ; and while (he was yat an infant, a dove purfued by 
a hawk flew into her bofom. This nymph had a dejeded 
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appearance, but Co foft and gentle * mien that (he was be* 
loved to a degree of enthufiafm. Her voice was low and 
plaintive, but inexpreffiblv fweet; and (he loved to lie for 
hours together on the banks of fome wild and melancholy 
ftream, finging to her late. She taught men to weep, for 
(he took a ft range delight in tears ; and often* when the 
virgins of the hamlet were aflembled at their evening fports, 
{he would ileal in amongft them, and captivate their hearts 
by her tales full of a charming fadnefs, She wore on her 
head a garland compofed of her father's myrtles, twifted 
with her mother's cyprefs. 

Ohe day as fhe fat muting by the waters of Helicon, 
•bet tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and ever fince, 
the Mofes' fpring has retained a ftrong tafte of the info- 
Son. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow the ftepa 
of her mother through the world, dropping balm into the 
wounds (he made, and binding up the hearts fhe had broken. 
<5he fellows with her hair loofe, her bofom bare and throb* 
bing, her garments torn by the briers, and her feet bleed- 
ing with the roughnefs of the path. The nymph is mor- 
tal, for her mother is fo ; and when (he has filled her 
: deftined coorfe upon the earth, they (hall both expire to> N 
gether, and Love be again united to Joy, his immortal 
and long-betrothed bride. 

Mrs. BAKB&ubb. 
CHAP. IX. 

THE DEAD ASS. 

And this, feid he, putting the remains of a cfuftinto 
his wallet— and this (houW hare been thy portion, faift 
he, hadA thou been alive to have (hated it with me. I 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apoftrophc to hta 
child ; but it was to his afs, and to the very afs we had feeu 
dead in the road, which had occafioned la Fleur's mifad- 
venuuc. The man feemed to lament it much ; and it in. 
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ftantly brought into my mind SanchoV. lamentations far 
his ; but he did it with more touches of nature* 

The mourner was fitting upon a ftone bench at the 
door, wuh the afs's pannel and its bridle on one fide, which 
he took up from time to time — then laid them down- 
looked at them, and (hook his head. He then took his 
ciuft of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it \ held 
it fome time in his hand — then laid it upon the bit of his * 
afsVbridle — looking wiftfully at the, little arrangement he 
had made — and then gave a figh. , 

The fimplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and la Fletor among the reft, while the horfes were getting 
ready : as I continued fitting in the poftchaifc* I eou.14 
fee and hear over their heads. 

Hi /aid he had come laft from Spin, where he had bees 
from the furtheft borders of Franconia; and had got fp> 
far on his return home, wjien the a& died. Every one 
feexned defirous'to know what bufiuefs could have taken f» 
old and poor a man fo far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleafed Heaven, he faid, to blefs him with three 
fons, the fined lads in all (Germany ; but haying in pne 
week loft two of them by the fmallpox, and the youngest 
falling ill of the fame diftemper, he was afraid of being 
bereft of them all* and made a vow f if Heaven would not 
take him from him alfo, he would go in gratitude to St. 
lago, In Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his ftory, he flopped v 
to pay nature her tribute*— and wept bitterly. 

He faid Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that 
he had fet out from his cottage with this poor creature, 
who had been a patient partner of his journey— that it haj} 
eaten the fame bread with him all the way, and was unto 
him as a friend. 

Every body who ftood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern— \La Fleur offered him money —The mourner faid 

he 
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he did not warn it— it was not the value of the aft— but 
the lofs of him— The aft, he faid, he was aflured, loved 
him — and upon this told them a long dory of a mifchanec 
upon their paflage ovex the Pyrenean mountains, which 
had fe pa rated them from each other three days ; daring 
which time the afs had fought him as much as he had 
sought the afs, and that neither had fcarce eaten or drunk 
till they met. 

Tuou haft one comfort, friend, faid I, at leaft, in the 
lofs of thy poor beaft ; I am fare thou haft been a merciful 
matter to him.— Alas 1 faid the mourner, I thought fo> 
when he was alive— bat now he is dead I think other wife* 
—I fear the weight of myfclf, and my afflictions together, 
have, been too much for him— they have fnortcned the poor 
creature's days, and I fear I have them to anfwer for — 
Shame on the world ! faid I to myfelf— Did we but love 
each other as this poor foul loved his afs— 'twould be fome* 
thing.— - Stuns. 

CHAP. X. 

~ THE SWORD/ 

Whim flares and empires have their periods of declen- 
fion, and feel in their turns what dtftrefs and poverty is—* 
I flop not to tell the caufes, which gradually brought the 
houfe of d'E** # * in Brit any into decay. The Marquis 
6?E** # * had fought up againft his condition with great 
firmnef*; wifliing to preferve, and dill (how to the world, 
fome little fragments of what his anceftors had been — their 
inciifcretion had put it out of his power. There was 
enough left for the little exigencies of obfcurity— But he 
0d two boys who looked up to him for light— he thought 
tfay deferved it. He had tried his fword— it could not 
open the way— the mounting was too expenfive— and 
Imple economy was not a match for it— there was no 
refource but commerce* •> 
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In any other province in France, fave Britany, this was 
touting the root for ever of .the little tree his pride and 
affetfion wifhed to fee rebloflbm— But in Britany, there 
being a provifion for this, Qie availed himfelf of Jt; and 
taking an occafion when the ftates were aflembled at Ren- 
tes, the Marquis, attended with his two fons, entered the 
court; and having pleaded the right of an ancient law of 
* the duchy, which, though feldojn claimed, he faid, wjs no 
kfs in force ; he took his fword from his fide— Here— faid 
he— take it; and be trufty guardians of it, till better, times 
jput me in condition to reclaim it. 
\ -The president accepted the Marquis's fword— he ftaid 
a few minutes to fee it depofited in the archives of hial&oufc 
— aod departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next 
day for Martinieo, and in about nineteen or twenty y&» 
of fuccefsfui application to bufinefa* with fome unlookecU 
for bequefts from diftant branches of his houfe— returned 
kome to reclaim his nobility, and jo fupport it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller, but a fentimental one, that I 
fhoold be at Rennes at the very time of his folemn requi- 
sition ; I call it folemn — it was fo to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole familyj 
he fupported his lady— his eldeft fon fuppotted his filler, 
and his youngeft was at the other extreme of the line nes£ 
his mother — he put his handkerchief to his face twice— 

There was a dead filence. When the Marquis had 
approached within fix paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchionefs to his youngeft fon, and advancing three fteps 
before his family — he reclaimed his fword. His fword wa^ 
given him, and the moment he got it into his hand he drew. 
it almofl out of the fcabbard — it was the Alining fate of a 
friend he had once given up. He looked attentively a long; 
ti'm^ at it, beginning at the hilt, as if to fee whether it was 

. the 
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the fame — when obferving a little ruft which it had con- 
traced near the point, he brought it near his eye. and 
bending his head down over it— I think I /aw a .tear fall 
upon the place :' I could not be deceived by what flowed. 
' "I shall find," faid he, " fon&e other way to get it off." 

Whin the Marquis had faid this, he returned his fword 
into its fcabbard, made a bow to the guardian of iN— and; 
with his wife and daughter, and his two font following 
him, walked out. 

O how I envied him his feelings ! Stirki. 

CHAP. XI. 
MARIA, 

/ 

FIRST PART* 

— I hey were the fweeteft notes I ever heard: and I 
inftantly let down the fore glafs to hear them more dit 
tinclly— 'Tis Maria, faid the poftillion, obferving I 
was Hftening.— Poor Maria, continued he, (leaning hi* 
body on one fide to let me fee her, for he was in a line/ 
between us) is fitting upon a bank playing her vefpera 
upon her pipe, with her little goat befijde her* v 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a 
look fo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I inftantly 
made a vow, I 1 would give him a four and twenty fous> 
piece when I got to Moulines — 

— — And who is poor, Maria? faid I. 

Th e love apd pity of all the villages around us, faid 
tjie poftillion :— it is but three years ago, that the fun did 
not Ihine upon fo fair, fo quick-witted, and amiable a 
maid ; and better fate did Maria deferve, than to have her 
banns forbid, by the intrigues of the curate of the pariih 
who publilhed^them— — * 

He was going en, when Mari£, who had made a fhorr, 
paufe* put the pipe to her mouth and began the air again— 
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they were the fame notes ; — yet were ten times fweetcr : It 
is the evening fervice. to the Virgin, fkid the young man- 
bat who has taught her to play it — or how fhe came by her 
pipe, no oae knows: we think that Heaven has afilfted her 
in both; for ever fince (he has been unfettled in her rnind, 
it feeiris her only confolation— <fhe has never once had the 
pipe out of her hand, but plays that ferv ice upon it almoft 
night and day. 

The poftillion delivered this with fo much difcrction 

and natural eloquence, that T could not help deciphering 

fome thing in his face above his condition, and fhould 

have lifted out his hiftory, had not poor Maria taken fuch 

.full poffeflion of me, 

We had got up by this. time almoft to the bank where. 
Maria was fitting : fhe was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair, all but two trefTes, drawn up in a filk net, with 
a few olive leaves twiftcd a little fantaftically on one fide — 
fhe was beautiful: and if ever I felt the full force of an 
fconeft heart-ache, it was the moment I faw her* 

God help her! poor damfel! above a hundred mattes, 
laid the poftillion, have been faid in the feveral parifh, 
churcheVand convents around for her — but without effect : 
we have ftill hopes, as fhe is fenfible for fhort inter- 
nals, that the Virgin at fafrwill rcftore her to herfelf ; but 
her parents, who know her bed, are hopelefs upon that 
Icore, and think her fenfes are loft for ever. 

As the poftillion fpoke this, Maria made a cadence fo 
melancholy, fo tender, and querulous, that 1 fprung out of 
the chaife to help her, and found myfelf fitting -betwixt 
her and her goat before I relapfed from my enthufiafm. 

Maria looked willfully for forne time at me, and then 
at her goat — and then at me— and then at her goat again, 
and fo on alternately— — 

— — Well, Maria, faid I foftly— » What «efemb!ancc 
do you find? 
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I do entreat the candid reader to bdieve me, that it was 
from the hurableft convi&ionof what a beaft man is, — that 
I aflced the queftion ^ and that I would not have 16t fall 
an unfeafonable pleafantry in the venerable pielence of Mi- 
fcry , to be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais fcaitered. 

Abibuj Majia! — adieu, poor haplefs damfei! — fome 
time, bat not now, I may hear thy forrows from thy own 
lips — but I was deceived ; for that moment (he took her 
pipe, and teld me fuch a tale of woe with it, that 1 rofe 
, up, and with broken and irregular ftepa walked foftly to 
my chaife. 

SECOND FART. 

W h e n we had got within half a league of Mou lines, at 
v a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I disco- 
vered poor Maria fitting under a poplar — <he was fitting 
with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaniag on one 
fide within her hand — a {mail brook ran at the foot of 
the tree. 

'I bade the poftiflton goon with the chaife to Moulinea 
—and la Fleur to befpeak my (upper - and that I would 
walk after him-. 

She was drefled in white, and much as my friend de- 
scribed her, except that her hajr hung ioofe, which before 
was twilled within a filk net. She had fuptiadded likewife. 
to her jacket a pale green riband, which fell ac/ofs her 
(houlder to the waift ; at the end of which hung her pipe* 
Her goat had been as faithlefs as her lover; and (he had got 
a little dog in lieu of him, which (he kept tied by a ft ring 
to her girdle j as 1 looked at her dog, {he drew hiiaiowards. 
her with the (tring— <• Thou (halt not leave roe, Sylvio," 
faid (he. I looked in Maria's eyes, and fawlhe was thinking, 
more of her father than of her lover or her little goat ; foe 
as (he uttered them, the tears trickled down her (cheeks. 

I sat down clofe by her; and Majia let pie wipe them- 
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away as they fell, with ray handkerchief, f then fteeped 
it in my own— and then in hers— and then in mine— and 
then I wiped hers again — and as I did it, I felt fuch on- 
defcribable emotions within me, as J am fare could not 
be accounted -far from any ^combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am poiitive I have a foul ? nor can all the books with 
whicrf materialifts have peftered the world ever convince 
me of the contrary^ 

When Mafia had come a little to herfelf, I aflced* her if 
(he remembered a pale thin perfon of a man who had fat 
down betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? 
She faid, (he wasunfettled much at that time, but remem- 
bered it upon two accounts— that ill as fhe was, (he faw 
the pe/fon pitied her ; and next, that her goat had ftolen 
his handkerchief, and (he had beaten him for the theft — 
file had waihed it, (he faid, in the brook, and kept it ever 
(ince in her pocket, to reft ore it to him iff cafe (he (hould 
ever fee htm again, which, fhe added, he had half promifed 
her. As fa* ^Id me t\\W, (he took the handkerchief out of 
her pocket to let me fee ft : (he had folded it up neatly ta 
a couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril-— on 
opening it, I faw an S marked in one of the corners. 

She had (ince that, (he told one, ftrayed as far as Rome/ 
and walked rouHd St. Peter's once — andTeturned back— 
that (he found, her way alone ^crofs the Apennines — hacf 
travelled over all Lombardy without money — and through 
the flinty roads of Savoy without (hoes: how (he had borne 
it, and how (he had got fupported (he could not tell — but 
God tempers the wind, faid Maria, to the (horn lamb. 

Shorh indeed ! and to fhe quick, faid I; and waft thou; 
irf my own land, where I have a cot rage, I would take thee 
to it and (belter thee; thou (houldft eat ef my own 
bread, and drink of my own cup — I would be kind to thy* 
Sylvio — in all thy weaknei.es and wanderings I would fetk 

* after 
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"after thee, and bring thee back— when the fan went down: 
J would fay my prayers, and when* I had done, thoa 
ihouldft play the evening fong upon thy pipe ; nor would 
the incenfeofmy facrifice be worfe accepted, fox entering 
Heaven along with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Maria 
obferving, as 1 took oat my handkerchief, that it was (tecped 
too much already to be #f ufe, would needs go wa(h it in 
the ftream — And where wilt you dry it, Maria F faid L— I 
will dry it in my bofom', faid (he — it will do me good* 

Akd is your heart Gill fo warm, Maria ? faid I. 

I touched upon the firing on which hung all her fbr- 
rows — (he looked with willful diforder for fbme time in 
my face; and then, without faying any thing, took her 
pipe, and played her fcrvice to the Virgin — The ftring I 
had touched ceafed to vibrate — in a moment or two Maria 
returned to herfelf — let her pipe fall — and rofe up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? faid I. — She faid, to 
Mottlines — Let us go, faid I, together. — Maria put her 
% arm within mine, and lengthening the ftring to let the dog 
follow — in that order we entered Moulines. 

Though 1 hate falutntions and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got' into the middle of this, 1 Hopped 
to take my laft look and laft farewell of Maria. 

Mini a, though not tall, was neverthelcfs of the firft 
order of fine forms — affiiftion had touched her looks with 
fomething that was fcarce earthly — dill (he was feminine : 
— and fo much was there about her of all that the heart 
withes, m the eyes look for in woman, that could the traces 
be ever worn out of her brain, and thofe of Eliza's oat of 
mine, (he (hould not only eat of my bread and drink of my 
own cup, but Maria (hould lie in my bofom, and be unto 
nae as a daughter* 

Ad i i u, poor luckfefs maiden! — imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compaffion of a (hanger, as he journey eth on his 

way, 
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way p now pours into thy wounds— • the Being wko- has 
twice bruifed thee can only bind them up for ever. 

Stbrkk* 

CHAP. XII. 
THE CHAMELEON. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking fpark, 

With eyes that hardly ferved at moft 

To guard their mailer 'gainft a pod ; 

Yet round the world the blade has been 

To fee whatever could "be feen. 

Returning from his finilh'd tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before, 

Whatever word you chance to drop, 
_ The traveli'd fool your mouth will ftop; 

*' Sir 5 if my judgment you'll allow — 

*' I've feen— and fure I ought to know"— 

So begs you'd pay* a due fubmiffion, 

And acquiefce in his decifion. 
Two travellers of fuch a caft, 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they paft, 

And on their way in friendly chat 
. Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 

Difcours'd awhile, 'mongft other matter, 

Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 

€t A ftranger animal," cries one, 

«* Sure never liv'd beneath the fun : 

« c A lizard's body lean and long, . 

" A fifli's head, a ferpent's tongue, 

•* Its toothi with triple claw disjoin'd * 

w And what a length of tail behind ! 

" How flow its pace ! and then its hue ! 

* Who ever faw fo fine a blue V 



J 
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*« Hold there !" the other quick replies, • 
€t 'Tis green— I faw it with tbeie eyca» 
" As late with open mouth it lay, 
•' And warm'd it in the fanny ray ; * 
'< Stretch'd at its cafe the bead I view'd, 
•' And faw it eat the air for food." 

" I've fcen it, Sir, as well as you, 
" And muft again affirm it blue ; 
u At leifure. I the beaft furvey'd 
44 Extended in the cooling (hade." - 

" Tis green! 'tis green ! Sir, I a flu re ye M — • 
" Green !" cries the other, in a fury — 
" Why, Sir, d'ye think I've loft my eyes ?" 

€ * 'Twere no great lofs," the friend replies.; 
** For if tiiey always ferve you thus, 
" You'll find 'em but %i little ufe." 

So high at laft the conteft rofe, 
From words they almoft came to blows: 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the queftion they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'era, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

** Sirs," cries the umpire, €C ceafe y*w pothtt— 
" The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
" I caught the animal laft night, . 
u And view'd it o'er by candle light: 
4 * I mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet— 
" You ftare^-but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 
'* And can produce it."— 4 * Pray, Sir, do ; 
" I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And I'll be fworn that when you've feen 
** The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.'* 
. ' « Well then, at once toeafe the doubt," 
Replies the man, " I'll turn him out. ; 

'« And 
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«* And wttett before your eyes I've fit him, v 
** Jf you don*t find him black, II! eat him." • 

He faid ; then, faft before their fight 
Produc'd the bead, and lol — 'twas white.. 
Both ftar'd, die man look'A womj'rous wife— 
^ My children," the Chameleon cries, 
(Then firft the creature found a tongue J 
" ^ou all are right, and all ate wrong : 
*«' When next you talk of what you view* 
** Think others fee as* well a* you : 
•* Nor wonder, if you find that none 
* * f Prefers your eyefight to his ewn. ,# 

Merrick* 

CHAP. XIII. 
THE YOUTH and THE PHILOSOPHER- 

A Grecian Youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philofophic care 
Had form'd for Virtue's; nobler ¥iew,. 
By p; ecepts and example too, 
Would often boaft his matchlefs (kill, 
To curb the fteed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pafs'd the gazing throng, , 
With graceful eafe, and fmack'd the thongs 
The idiot wonder they exprefs'd 
Was praife and tranfport to his breaft. 

At length quite vain, he needs would mew 
His mailer what his art could do; 
And bade his Haves the chariot lead 
To Academus' facred made. x ' 

The t re mbling grove confejfs'd its fright ;, 
The wood nymphs Parted at the fight ; 
The Mufes drop the learned lyre, 
And to their inmoft (hades retire. 

Howe'er 
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Howe'er the youth, with forward air, 

- Bows to the fage, and mounts the car : 
The lafli rcfounds, the coarfers fpring, 

k The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gaih'ring crowds with eager eyei, 
And fhoOts, purfue him as he flits. 
Triumphant to the goal returned, 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain, 
The felf-fame track he ma rks again, 

- Purfues with care the nicedefign, 
Nor eyer deviates from the line. 

Amazement feird the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd 5 • ] 

Ev'n bearded fages hair d the bojr, 
And all, but Plato, gaz'd with Joy j 
For he," deep-Judging fage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
' And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

Ani, flufliM with hope, had caught his eye, 
Alasi unhappy youth, he cried, 
Expeft no praifc from me, (and figh'd,) 
With indignation I furvey 
Such feill anfl judgment thrown away, 
The time profu'fely fquander'd there, ,• 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ'd, at lefs expenfe, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, fenfe, 
Arid rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 
To govern men, and guide the ftate. 



\ 
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CHAP. XIV., 
SIR BALAAM; 

W herb London's column^ pointing at the..flue4» • 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; 

There dwelt a Citizenx>f fober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; . 

Religious, p'unclual, frugal, and (o forth : 

His word would pads for more than he was worth* 

Orie foltdtliih his weekday meal affords, N 

An added pudding foleniniz'd the Lojrd's ; 

Conftantat Church, and 'Change i his gains were Sure* 

His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued fuch faintfliip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wifer than pf yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rous'd by the Pcince of Air the whirlwinds fweep , 
The furge, and plunge his Father in the deep ; 
Then full againft hi* Corniih lands they roar, "' 

And two rich (hipw recks blefs the lucky fhorc 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
" Live like yourfelf," was foan my Lady's word $ 
And lo! two puddings fmok'd upon the board, 

A deep and naked as an Indian lay/ 
An honeft factor Hole a gem away : ' 

He pledg'd it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some Temple rofe» but thus he eas'd his thought, 
* r I'll now give (ixpence where I gave a groat; 
«' Where once I went to Church I'll now go twice— 
" And am fo clear too of ai other vice/' 

The 
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The tempter faw his time ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and fabfcriptions poor an ev'ry fide, 
'Till all the Daemon makerhis full defcent * 

In one abundant (how'r of cent pen cent,. 
Sinks deep within him, and poflHTes whole* 
Then dubs Director, and fee tires his foul. 

Behold Sir Balaam now a man of fpirit, - 
Afcribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he calPd a blefiing, now was wit, • 
And God's good Providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners torn ; 
His counting- houfe employ 'd the Sunday .mom.: - • 
Seldom at Church ('twas fuch a bufy life),. 
But duly feat his family and wife. 
There (fo the Devil ordain'd) one Chriftmas tide ' 
My. good old-lady catch M a cold and died. 

A Nymph of quality admires our Knight* 
He marries, bows at Coart, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins, (to pleafe the fail) • i 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air. 
In Britain's Senate he a feat obtains* 
And one more penfionei St. Stephen gains* 
My Lady falls to play ; fo bad her chance* 
He rnuft repair it,; takes a bribe- from France ; 
The Hftufe impeach him ; Coning (by harangues ; 
The Court *~orfake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. , 
Wife, fon, and daughter, Satan t are thy own* 
His wealth, yet dearer,' forfeit to the Crown : 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And fad Sir Balaam curies God and dies. * 

Pops* 



* 
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; CHAP. XV. 
' . EDWIN and EMMA. 

Jl ar in the windings of a vale* 

Faft by a (helt'ring wood, 
The fafe retreat of health and peace, 

An bun* hk cottage flood. 

There beauteous Emma flourifh'd fair 

Beneath her mother's eye, 
Whofe only wilh on earth was now 

To fee her bleft, and die* 

The fofteft blufh that nature fpreads* 

Gave colour to her cheek; 
Such orient colour fmiles through Heav'ft 

'When May's fweet mornings break. 

Nor ltt the pride of great ones (corn. 

The charmers of the plains ; 
That fun which bids their diamond. blaae* 

To deck ow Miy deigns. 

Long had fhe fir'd each youth with love* 

Each maiden with defpair; 
And though by all a Wonder own'd, * 

Yet knew not fhe was fair ; 

'Till Ed a? jn came, the pride of fwains, 

A foul that knew no art, 
And from whofe eyes ferenely mild, 
. Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught, 

Was quickly too reveal'd ; 
For neither bofom lodg'd a wifh, 

Which virtue keeps concealed. ; 

What 
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What happy hour* of heart-felt Wifs 

Did love on both bellow ! - 
But blifi too mighty jong to Iaft, 

Where fortune proves a fee* ~ • 

His lifter, who, likefinvy fbrm'd, 

Like her in mifchief joy'd, * 
To work them harm with Wicked (kill 

Each darker art employ 'd. 

The father, too, a fordid man, i 

Who love nor pity knew. 
Was all unfeeling as the rook 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he feen their mutual flame* 

And feen it long unmov'd ; 
Then with a father's frown at laft 

He fternly difapprov'd. 

Is Edwin's gentle heart a. war 

Of differing paflions drove ; 
His heart, which durft not difbbey, 

Yet could not ceafe to love. 

" Denied her fight, he oft behind 

The fpreading hawthorn crept, • *\) 

To fnatch a glance, to mark the fpot 
Where Emma waik'd and wept. 

Oft too in Stanemote's wintry wafte, 

Beneath the moonlight (hade, 
In fighs to pour his foften'd foul, 

The midnight mourner ft ray ML 

His cheeks, where love with beauty glow'd, 

A deadly pale o'ercaft ; 
80 fades the frefh rofe in its prime. 

Before the northern Haft* 

< The 
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The parents now, with late remorfe, 

Hung o'er his dying bed, 
And wearied Heav'n. with fruitlefs pray 'rs, . 

And fruitlefs forrows feed. . 

'Tis paft, he cried, but if jrour (mil 

Sweet mercy yet can more, 
Let thefe dim eyes onoe more behold 

What they muft ever love. 

She came ; his cold hand foftly touch'd, 

And bath'd with many a tear ; 
Firft falling o'er the primrofe pale 

So morning dews appear* 

But oh! his fitter's jealous care 

(A cruel fitter (he!) , . 
Forbade what Emma came to fay, 

My Edwin, live for me.. 

Now homeward as frit hopelefs went* 

The churchyard path along, 
The blaft blew cold, the dark owl fcream'd 

Her lover's fun'ral fong.. 

* Amid the falling' gloora of night/ 
Her ftartling fancy found 
Inev'ry bu(h his havering (hade, 
His groan in ev'ry found. 

Alone, appalPd thus had fee paiVd 

The vifionary vale, , 
When lo ! the death bell fmote her ear. 

Sad founding in the gale* 

Juft then fee reach 'd with trembling ftepa 

Her aged mother's door: . 
He's gone, (he cried, and Ifeail fee , 

That angel face no morel 

•* tfeel, 
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I feci* I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high againft my fide I 
From her white arm down funk her head* 

She fhiver'd, figh'd, and died. Mallet* 

CHAP. XVI. 
CELADON and AMELIA. 

lis fift'ning fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the itartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far f6uth, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following flower, in explofion vaft, 
The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firft heard folemn o'er the verge of Heaven, 
The temped growls ; but as it nearer comes 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flafli a larger curve, and more 
The noife aftounds ; till over head a (heet 
Of livid flame difclofes wide; then (huts, 
And opens wider; (huts and opens (till 
Expand ve, wrapping aether in a blaze : 
Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crulh'd horrible, convulfing Heaven and earth, 

Guilt hears appalt'd, with deeply troubled thought : 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Defcends the fated flaih. — : Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a iriatihleft pair; 
With equal virtue form'd arid cqtial grace'; * " " ' 
The fame, diftinguiiVd by their ftx alone t 
Her's the mild luftre of the blooming morn, 
And his the radiance of the rifen day. 

They lov'd ; but fuch their gufclef- paffion was, 
As in the dawn of tirrieinforrn'd the heart' ' 
0£ innocence, and undiflemblnj truth. 

- " ' »Xwat 
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'Twas friendfhip, heigttfeftMTby the mutual wife ;* 
- Th* enchanting hope, and fy mpathetic glow, 

Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 

To love, each was to each a dearer felf ; 

Supremely happy in th' awaken'd power 

Of giving joy. Alone, amid the fliades, 

Still in harmonious intercqorfe (hey liv'd 

The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart, 

Or figh'd, and look'd unutterable things. 
So pafs'd their life, a clear united ftream, 

By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 

The temped caught them on the tender walk, » 

Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes ftray'd* 

While, with each ©ther bleft, creative love 

Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 

Heavy with inftant fate her bofom keav'd 

Unwonted fighs ; and ftealing oft a look 

Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her .eye 

Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek. 

In vain alluring love, and confidence 

In Heaven, reprefs'd her fear,; it grew, and (hook 

Her frame near diflblution. He perceiv'd 

Th' unequal conflict, and as angels look 

On dying faints ! his eyes companion (bed, 

With love illumin'd, high. «• Fear not," he faid,. 

" Sweet innocence ! thou ft ranger to offence . . 

« And inward ftorm I H.b, who yon fkies involves 

« In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 

*« With kind regard. O'er thee the (ecret fhaft • 

*' That waftes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 

*• Of noon, flies harmlefs ; and that veTy voice, 

«* Which thunders terrour thro* the guilty heart, 

«« With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thine. 

«• *Tis fafcty to be near thee fure, and thus 

« To clafp perfection !" From his void embrace, 

5 {MyftprioM 
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(Myfterious Heaven!) that moment to the ground* 

A blacken'd corfe, was ftruck the beauteous maid. 

But who can paint the lover as he flood, 

Pierc'd by fevere amazement, hating life, 

Speechlefs, and fix'd in ail the death of woe ! 

So» faint refemblance \ on the marble tomb, 

The well-difiembled mourner ftooping ftands, 

Fe* ever filent, and for ever fad* Thomso*. 

CHAP. XVII. 

JUNIO an* THEANA. 

Ooon as young reafon dawn'd in Juhlo'a bread. 
His father fent him from thefe genial ifles, 
To where old Thames with confeious pride surveys 
Green Eton, foft abode of every Mofe. 
Each claffic beauty he foon made his own ; 
And fooa fam'd Ifis faw him woo the Nine, 
On her infpiring banks. Love run'd his fong ; 
For fair Theana was his only theme. 
Acafto's daughter, whom in early youth 
He ofsdiftirtguifh'd ; and for whom he oft 
Had climb'd the bending cocoa's airy height, 
To rob it "of its ne&ar ; which the maid, 
When he prefented, more ne&arious deem'd. 
The fweeteft fappadillas oft he brought ; 
From him more {wttt ripe fappadillas fcem'd. 
Nor had long abfence yet effae'd her form ; 
Her charms ftill triumph'd o'er Britannia's fair. 
One morn he met her in Sheen's royal walks ; 
Nor knew, till then, fwect Sheen contain'd his all. 
His tafte mature, appro v'd his infant choice. 
In colour, form, expreffion, and in grace, 
She (hone all perfect ; while each pleafjng art, 
And each foft virtue that tht fex adorns, 
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Adorn* & the woman. My imperfect drain 

Can ill defcribe the tranfparts Junio felt 

At this difcov'ry ; he declar'd his love ; 

She own'd his, merit, nor refus'd his hand. 

And (hall not Hymen light his brighter torch 

For this delighted pair ! Ah, Junio knew, 

His fire detefted his Theana's houfe I— 

Thus duty, reverence, gratitude conijpir'd 

To check their happy union. He refolv'dr 

(And many a figh that refolution coil) 

To pafs the time, till death his fire remov'd, 
. In vifiting old Europe's lettered climes : 

While (he (and many a tear that parting drew) 

Embark'd* reluctant, for her native ifle; 
Though learned, curious, and though nobly bent, 

With each, rare talent to adorn his mind, 

His native land to ferve ; no joys he found. 
* Yet fprightly Gaul ; yet Belgium, Saturn's reign j - - 

Yet Greece, of old the feat of every Mufe, 

Of freedom, courage ; yet Aufonia's clime 
, His Heps explored, where panting mufic's ttrains, 

Where Arts, where Laws, (Phiiofophy'sbeft child,) 

With rival beauties his attention claim'd. 

To his juft judging, his inftrn&ed eye, 

The all perfect Medic^an Venus feenv'd 

A perfect femblance of his Indian fair : 

But when (he fpoke of love, her voice fur-pafs'd 

The harmonious warblings of Italian fong. 

Twice one long year eiaps'd, when letters came, 

Which briefly told him of his father's death. 

Afflicled filial, yet to Heav'n refign'd, 

Soon he reach'd Albion, and as foon embark'di 

Eager to clafp the objedl of his love. 

Blow, profperous breezes ; fwiftly fail thou To: 

Swift fail'd the ?o, and happy breezes blew. 

la 
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In Bifcay's (tormy feas, an aimed fhip, 
Of force fuperior, from load,Charante's ware 
Clapt them on board. The frighted flying crew 
The colour^ ftrike ; when dauntlefs Junto, fir'd 
With noble indignation, kill'd the chief, 
"Who on the bloody deck dealt flaughter round. 
The Gauls retreat; the Britons loud huzza ; 
And touch'd with (hame, with emulation flung. 
So plied their cannon, plied their miffile fires, 
That foon in air the haplcfs Thunderer blew. 

Blow profperous breezes ; fwifdp tail thou Po : 
May no more dangerous fights retard thy way 1 

Soon Porto Santo's rocky heights they fpy, 
Like clouds dim riling in the diftant fky. 
Glad Euros whittles, laugh the fportive crew; 
Each fail is fet to catch the favouring gale. 
While on the yard-arm the harpooner fits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the (hark enfnajres : 
The little nautilus, with purple pride. 
Expands his fails* and dances o'er the waves ; 
Small winged fifties on the (hrouds alight ; 
And beauteous dolphins gently play around. 

Though fafter than the tropic bird they flew. 
Oft Junio cried, Ah ! when (hall we ice land ? 
Soon land they made; and now in thought he clafp'd 
His Indian bride, and deem'd his toils o'erpaid. , 

She, no lefs anxious, every evening walk'd 
On the cool margin of the pgrple main, 
Intent her Junta's veffel to defcry. 

One eve (faint calms for many a day had rag'd) 
The winged Daemons of the tempeft rofe ! 
Thunder, and rain, and lightning's awful power 
She fled : could innocence, could beauty claim 
Exemption from the grave, the ethereal bolt, 

D a That 
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That ftretch'd her fpecehlefs, o'er her lovely head 

Had innocently roll'd* 
Meanwhile impatient Junto leap'd afhore, 

Regardlefs of the Daemons of the ftorm. 

Ah, youth 1 what woes, too great for man to bear, 

Are ready to burft on thee ? Urge not fo 

Thy flying courier. Soon Theana'a porch 

Receiv'd him ; at his fight the ancient (laves 

Affrighted fhriek, and to the chamber point :— 

Confounded, yet unknowing what they meant, 

He enter'd bally— — 

Ah I what a fight for one who lovM fo well I 

All pale and cold, in every feature death, 

Theana lay ; and yet a glimpfe of joy 

Play'd on her face, while with faint faultering voice 

She thus addrefs'd the youth, whom yet (he knevr; 

" Welcome, my J u mo, to thy native fhore ! 
« Thy fight repays this fummdns of my fate :. 
" Live, and live happy ; fometimes think of mer: 
** By eight, by day, you ftill engag'd my care : 
" And, next to God, you now my thoughts employ : 
*« Accept of this— "My little all I give ; 
9* Would it were larger.'*— — Nature coold no more; 
She look'd, embrae'd him, with a groan expir'd. 
But fay, what ftrakis, what language can exprefs 
The thoufand pangs, which tore the lover's breaft! 
Upon her breathlefs eorfe bimfelf he threw, 
And to her clay cold lips, with trembling haftc, 
Ten thoufand kifles gave. . He ft rove to fpeak ; 
Nor-words he found : he cjafp'd her in his arms ; 
He figh'd, he fwoon'd, look'd up, and died away* 

One grave contains this.haplefs, faithfal pair; 
And itiU the Cane-ifle* tell their matcbkfs love ! 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

DOUGLAS to LORD RANDOLPH* 

JVIy name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock ; a fregal fwain, 
Whofe conftant cares were to increafe his ilore. 
And keep his only fon, myfclf, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field fomc warlike lord : 
And Heaven fodn granted what my fire denied. 
This moon, which tofe lift night roand at my (hield* 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her Hghr, 
A band of fierce barbarians from the hills, 
RwVd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping oar flocks and herds. - The fhepherdt fled 
For fafety, and for fuccour. I alone. 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'd abotrj the enemy, and mark'd 

- The road he took, then hated to my friends j 
Whom; with a troop of fifty chofen men, 
I met advancing. The purfuit I led, 
Till we o'ectook the fpoil-encumbex'd foe. * 

We fought andconquer'd. Ere a fword was drawn* 
An arrow from my bow had piere'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, 1 difdain'd 
The fliepherd's flothful life; and having heard. 
That our good king had fammon'd his bold Peers, 
To lead their warriors to the Carron fide, 
I left my father's houfe, and took with me 

„ A chofen fervaqt to conduct my fteps :— 
Yon trembling toward, who forfook his mailer. 
Journeying with this intent, I pafs'd thefe towers> 
And, Heaven directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

D 3 Home. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

-Most potent, grave f and reverend Signiors, 

My very noble and approv'd good matters, 

'I hat I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is mod true; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I ia fpeech, 

And little ble/s'd with the fetphrafe of peace; 

For fince thefe arms of mine had feven years' pith, 

Till now fome nine moons wafted, they have vs'd 

Their deareft adtion in the tented field ; 

Ar,d little of this great world can I fpeak, 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 

And therefore little {hall I grace my caufe, 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round' unvarnifh'd tale deliver. 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs, what chawni, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For fuch proceedings lam charg'd withal J 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me ; 
Still queftion'd me the ftory of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, fieges, fortunes, 
That I have paft. • 

I ran it through, ev'n from my bovifti days, , 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I fpoke of raoft difaftrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth Tcapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the infolent foe, 
Andfoldtoflavery; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel's hiftory : 

i Wherein 
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Wherein of ant res raft* and deferts wild, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills,whofe heads touch Hcay'r*, 

It was my bent to fpeak. — All thefe to hear 

Would Defdemona ferioufly incline. 

But ftiil the houfe affairs would draw her thence, ' ' 

Which ever as (he could with hafte difpatcb, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my difcourfe : which I obfcrving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means? - 

To draw ffom her a prayer of earned heart, 

That I would all ray pilgrimage dilate ; 

"Whereof by parcels (he had fomething heard* 

But not diftin&ively* I did confent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome dift/efsful flrofce 

That my youth fuffer'd. My ftory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs, 

She fwore, in faitb, 'twas ftrange, 'twas pa fling ft range f 

•Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful 

She wifh'd (he had: not heard it— ——yet (he wi(h v d 

That Heav'n had made her fuch a man: — me thank 'd me> 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I (bonld but teach him how to tell my ftory, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I fpake; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pafs'd ; 

And I. lov'd her, that (he did pity them. 

This only b the witchcraft I have us'd. 

SHAtSPBARt* 

chap. xx. 

- ELIZA, 

Wow flood Eliza on the wood-crpwn'd height r 
O'er Mindeir's plain, fpe&atrefs of the fighr; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody ftrife 
Her dearer felf, the partner of her life ; 

O4 From 
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From hill to hill the milling hoft purfu'd, 

And view'd his banner, or belie v'd (he view'd. ^ 

Pleas'd with the diftant roar, with quicker .tread 

Pa ft by his hand one lifping boy flic led ; 

A*nd one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her 'kerchief, cradled by her arm; 

While round her brows bright beams of Honour dart, 

And Love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 

— Near and more near th' intrepid Beauty prefs'd, 
Saw through the driving fmoke his dancing creft ; 
Heafd the exulting fhoat, <* They run 1 they run 1" 

44 Great' God!" toe cried, "he'sfafe! the battle's wont" 
. — A ball now hifles through the airy. tides, 
(Some Fury wing'd it, and feme Daemon guides I) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and finks into her neck; 
The red ftream lifting from her azure veins 
Djes her white veil, her Ivory bofom flains.-— 

— " Ah me 1" (he cried, and, fmking on the ground, 
Kifs'd her 1 dear babes, regardlefs o(the wound ; 

" Ob; ceafe not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 

< «' Wait, gufhing Life, oh wait my Love's return! v 
44 Hoarfe barks the wolf, the vulture fere am s from far! 
4i Tie angel, Pity, fhuns^he walks of war! — 

^ " Oh fpare. ye war hounds, fpaTe their tender age !— 
44 On me, on me," (he cried, ft exhauft your rage I" 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes careiVd, 
And fighing, hid them in her blood-ftain'd veil. 
From tent to tentlhe impatient warrior flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes j ' 
Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through, the canvafs walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom his footfteps tread, 
O'er groaning heap s, the dying and the dead, * 
Vault o'er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo I dead t l i z a weltering in her blood !— 

Soon 
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—Soon hears his liftening fon the welcome (band*, » 

"With open arms and fparkling eyes, he bounds :— 

* c Speak low/' he cries, and gives his little hand, 

" Eliza Seeps upon the dew cold fand ; 

" Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers prefs'4, 

*' And tried with pouting lips her milklefs breaft t 

" Alasl we both with cold and hunger quake — 

" Why do you weep?— Mamma will foon awake.** 

— tf She'll wake no- more!" the hopelefs mourner cried, 

Upturn'd his eyes, and clafp'd his hands, and figh'd ; 

Stretch'd on the ground awhile entrane'd he lay, 

And prefs'd warm kiffes on the lifelefs clays 

And then upfprung with wild convulfive flart, 

And all the Father kindled in his heart : 

•* Oh, Heavens!' * he cried, " my firft ra(h row forgive ! 

** Thefe bind to earth, for thefe I pray to live !" 

Round his chill babes he wrapp'd his crimfon vert. 

And clafp'd them fobbing to his aching breaft* s 

Darwin*, 

CHAP. XXI. 
THE MORALIZER CORRECTED. 

A TALE* 

A hermit (or if 'chance you hold 
That title now too trite and old) • 
A man once young, who liv'd retir'd 
As hermit could have well defir'd, 
His hours of ftudy clos'd at laft, 
And fmiih'd his concife repaft, 
Stoppled his craife, replac'd his book 
Within its cuftomary nook, 
And, ftafF in hand, fet forth to (hare 
The fober cordial of fweet air, 

D 5 " *kc 
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v Like Ifaac, with a mind applied 
To feribus thought at evening- tide* 
Autumnal rains had made it chill, 
And from the trees that friag'd his.hi£Jk N 
Shades fl anting at the clofe of day 
Chill'd more his eUe delightful way*. 
Diftant a little mile he fpied 
A wcftern bank's ft ill funny fide, 
And right toward the favour'd place 
Proceeding with his nimbleft pace* 4 

In hope to balk a little yet/ 
Juft reach 'd it when. the fun was feu 

Your Hermit, young and jovial Sirs !: 
Learns fomething from whatc'er occurs^. 
And hence, hs faid».my mind computes* 
The real worth of man's pur fu its. \ 

,His object chofen, wealth or fame,, 
Or other fublunary game, 
Imagination to his view 
Prefents it deck'd wi^h cv 9 ry hue 
That can feduce him not to fpare 
Hw pow'rs»of bed exertion there, 
But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On fo defirable an end* 
Ere long, approach Life's evening ftades,^ 
The glow that Fancy gave it fades ; 
And earn'd too late, it want* the grace 
Which firft engaged him in the chafe*. 

True, anfwer'cr an angelic guide. 
Attendant at the fenior -8 fide— 
But whether all the time it coil 
To urge the fruit lefs chafe be loft; 
-Mutt be decided by the worth. 
Of that which calls his ardour forth*. 
Tjjfles purfuM, whate'er th' event, 

ift caufe him fliame or difecatent ; A viciott 
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A vicious object ftill is woife, 

Succefsful there, he wins a curfc ; ' 

But he, whom ev'n in life's lift ffage* 

Endeavours laudable engage, 

Is paid, at leaft in peace of mind, 

And fenfe of having well defign'd ^ , 

And if, ere he attain bis end,, 

His fun precipitate defcendi 

A brighter prize than that he mean* 

Shall recompenfe his mere intent. 

No virtuous wtfh tan bear a datt> 

Either too early or too late. 

Cowttftt 

CHAP. XXIL 

THE FAITHFUL FRIEND* 

Jt he green houfe is my fiimmer feat %. 
My fhrubs difplac'd from that retreat, 

Enjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whofe fprightly fong; 
Had been their mutual folacelong, 

Liv'd happy pris'ners there* 
They fang, as blithe as finches fing. 
That flutter loofe on golden wing, 

And frolic where they lift ;, 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true, 
But that delight they never knew, 

> And, therefore, never mifs'di 
But Nature worts in cv'ry bread ; 
Inftind is never quite fupprefs'd ; 

And Dick felt fotne deAres* 
Which, after many an effort vain, . 
Ibftrufled him at length to gain 

A pafs between his wires* 

1 D-6. ' Tfe 
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The open'd windows feera'd to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; • 

But Tom was ftill confin'd ; 7 

And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too gen'rous and fincere 

To leave his friend behind. 

For, fettling on his grated roof, 

He chirp'd and kifs'd him, giving proof 

That he defir'd no more ; 
Nor would forfake his cage at laft, 
'Till gently feiz'd, I tout him faft, 

A pris'ner as before • 

Oh ye, who never know the joys 
Of Friendftiip, Satisfied with noife, 

Fandango, ball, and rout! 
Blnfh, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prifon, with a friend, prefer* -d 

To liberty without. . 



CoWFER. 



CHAP. XXHL 
PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

A F'AStti* 

1 shall not aflc Jean Jacques Roufleau * 9 
If birds confabulate or no ; 
'Tis clear that they were always able % 
To hold difcourfe, at leaft in fable ;. * 



*JL 



* It was one of the whimfical fyccttlatiem of tbiw philoJbpbor, 
that all fables which afcrihe reafon and fpeech. to animals fhoald 
be withheld from children, as being only ▼chicle* of deception. 
But what child was ever deceived by them, or can -be, againft the 
oUgscc «f h* fcofcs ? 

• And 
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And ev'n the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter, • 
A (lory of a cock and ball, 
Mud have a rooft uncommon (kull. 

It chanc'd then, on a winter's day, 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds conceiving a defign, 
To foreftal fweet St. Valentine, 
la many an orchard, copie, and grove, 
Afiembled on affairs of love, 
And with much twitter and much chatter 
* Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bulfinch, who could boaft 
More years and wifdom than the mod, 
Entreated, op'ning wide his beak, 
A moment's liberty to fpeak ; 
And, filence publicly enjoin'd, 
Delivered briefly thus his mind. 

My friends ! be cautious how ye treat 
The fubjecl upon which we meet ; 
I fear we fhall have winter yet* 

A Finch, whofe tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and fatin pole, 
A laft year's bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied: 

Methinks the gentleman, quoth fbe, 
Oppoiite in the apple-tree, 
By his good will, would keep us (ingle • 
'Till yonder heav'n and earth (hall mingle, 
Or, (which is likelier to befai,) 
'Till death exterminate us all; 
I marry without more, ado; * 
My dear Dick Redcap,' what fay yon t 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning fliort round, ftrotting and fideling, ' 

Attefed* 



1 
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Attefted, glad, his approbation 
- Of an immediate conjugation* 
1 heir fentiments fo well exprefs*d; 
Inftuenc'd mightily the reft, N 

All pair'd, and each pair built a neft. 

But though the birds were thus in hafte* 
The leaves came on not quite, fo faft, 
And deftiny, that fo me times bears 
An afped: ftern on man's affairs, 
Not altogether fmil'd on theirs. 
The wind, of late breath'd gently forth* 
Now (hifted eaft and eaft by north; 
Bare trees and fhrubs but ill, you know,, 
Could (belter them from rain or fnow; 
Stepping into their nefts, they paddled, 
Themfelves were chill'd^ their eggs were addled j; 
1 Soon ev'ry father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelfome, and peck'd each other, 
Parted without the leall regret, 
Except that they had ever met, 
And learn'd in future, to be wifeo, 
Than to neglect a good advifer, 

INSTRUCTION*. 

Miffes ! the tale that I jelate> 

This lcflbn feems to carryr— 
Choofe not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time io marry. Cowrek.. 

>CHAP. XXIV. 
THE NEEDLESS ALARM. 

A TALE. 

T' 
h e re is a field through which I often pafs, , 

Thick overfpread with mofs and filky grafs, 

Adjoining clofe to Kil wick's echoing wood, . A 

Wiexe oft the bitch-fox hides her haplefs brood,' 

Refer??** 
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Referv'd* ttf folace many a neighb'ring^fquire, 

That be may follow them through brake add brier,, 

Gontufion hazarding of neck .or fpine, 

Which rural gentlemen call fport divine* 

A narrow brook, by ruihy banks conceal'dy 

Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 

Oaks interfpcrfe it, that had once a head, 

But now wear crefts of even-wood indeed ; 

And where the land ftbpes to its wat'ry bourn,. - ' 

Wide yawns a gulfbefide a ragged thorn-; 

Bricks line the fides, but fhiver'd long ago* * 

And horrid' brambles interwine-beldw ; 

A hollow fcoop'd, I judge, in ancient rime, 

For bakiftg earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore her berries red; 
With which the fieldfare, wiftt'ry gueft, is fad* 
1M or autumn yet had brufh'd from ev'ry fpray, 
With. her. chill-hand, the mellow leaves away ; 
But corn was hous'd, and beans were in theftack* 
Now, therefore, iflued forth the fpotted pack, 
With tails high mounted; ears hung low, and throat*. 
With a whole gamut fill'd of heav'nly notes, 
For which, alas ! my deftiny fevere* 
Though ears (he gave roe two, gave me no ear.- s 

The fun, accomplifhing his early march, 
His lamp now planted on beav'n's topmoft arch, 
When, excrcife and air my only aim, 
And heedlefs whither, to that field I came> • 
Ere yet with ruthlefa joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Reynard's track was found; 
0r with the high-raisM horns* melodious clang 
All Kilwick * and all Dingle-dcrry * rang, v ^ 

Sheep graz'd ; the field ; fdme with foft bofom prefs'd* 
The herb as foft* while nibbling ftray'd the reft; 

% - Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton, fi*q< 

Not 
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Nor noifc was heard but of the hafty brook, 
Struggling, detain'd in many a pretty nook* 
AH feem'd fo peaceful, that from them convey'd 
To me their peace by kind contagion fpread. 

Bat when the humfman, with di /tended cheek, 
**Gan make his instrument of mafic fpeak, 
And from within the wood that cram was heard, 
Though not a hound from whom it bnrdb appear'd. 
The (heep recumbent, and the (heep that graz'd, 
Ail huddling into phalanx, flood and gaz'd, 
Admiring, terrified, the novel (train, 
Then cours'd the field around, and cours'd it round again ; 
But, recollecting with a fudden thought, . 
That flight in circles urg'd advanc'd them nought, 
They gathered clofe around the old pit's brink, 
And thought again— but knew not what to think. 

The man to folitude accuftom'd long, 
Perceives in ev'ry thing that lives a tongue ; 
Not animals alone, but flirubs and trees, 
Have fpeech for him, and understood with eaie ; 
After long drought, when rains abundant fall, 
He hears the herbs and flow'rs rejoicing all ; 
Knows what the fremnefs of their hue implies, 
How glad they catch the largefs of the ikies ; 
But, with precision nicer (till, the mind 
He fcaus of ev'ry loco motive kkid ; 
Birds of all^feather, be^fts of ev'ry name, 
That ferve mankind, or (bun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks* and geftures of their griefs and fears * 
Have, aH, articulation in his ears : 
He fpells them true by intuition's light, 
Aad needs no ^oflary to fet him right. 

This truth premis'd was needful as a text, 
To win due credence to what follows next, 

' Awhile 
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Awhile they mus'd ; furveying tv'rjr face* 
Thoa hadft foppos'd them of foperior race ; 
Their perriwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 
Stamp'd on effch countenance fach marks of mind, 
That fa,e they feem'd, a3 lawyers o'er a doubt, 
Which, puzzling long, at lad they puzzle oat; 
Or academic tutors teaching youths, 
Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths ; 
When thus a mutton, ftatelier than the reft, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers fad addrefs'd. 

Friends ! we have liv'd too long. 1 never heard 
Sounds fuch as thefe, fo worthy to be fear'd. 
Could I be.ieve, that winds for ages pent 
In earth's dark womb have found at laft.a vent* 
And from their prifon-houfe below artfe, 
With all thefe hideous bowlings to the ikies, 
I could be much composM, nor mould appear 
For fuch a caufe to feel the flighted fear. 
Yourfelyes have feen, what time the thunder roll'd 
All night, me retting quiet in the. fold. 
Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
I mould expound the melancholy tone; 
Should deem it by our old companion made, 
The afs ; for he, we know, has lately ftray'd, . 
And being loll, perhaps, and wandering wide, 
Might be fuppos'd to clamoar for a guide. 
IJut ah ! thofe dreadful yells .what foul can hear, 
That owns a carcafe, and not quake for fear ? 
Daemons produce them, doubtlefs, brazen-clavv'd 
And fang'd with brafs, the daemons are abroad ; 
I hold it, therefore, wifeft and moft fit, 
That life to fave, we leap into the,pit. 

Him anfwer'd then his loving mate and true, 
But more difcreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

How ! 
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How ! leap into the pit our life to fave ? 
To fave oar life leap all into the grave ? 
For can we find it lefs ? Contemplate firft 
The depth how awful 1 falling there, we burft j 
Or (hoold the brambles, interpos'd, our fall 
In part abate, that happinefs were final! ; 
For with a race like theirs no chance I fee 
Of peace or eafe to creatures clad as we. 
Mean time, noife kills not. Be it Dapple's bray, 
Or be it not, or be it whofe it may, "** 

And roih thofe other founds, that feem by tongues 
Of daemons utrei'd, from whatever lungs, 
Sounds are but founds, and till the caufc appear*. 
We have at leaft commodious ftanding here ; 
Come* fiend, comefufy, giant, raonfter, blail 
From earth or Hell, we can but plunge at lall* 

While thus lhe fpake, I fainter heard the peals,. 
For Reynard, clofe attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tifd man, and* fpatter*d horfe, 
Through mefe good fortune took a diif'rent couffe : 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road _ 
Following that led me to my own abode, , 
Much wonder'd that the filly fheep had (bund 
Such caufe of terrour in an empty found, 
So fweet tahuntfman> gentleman,, and hound. 

MORA*. 

Beware of defp'rate fteps. The darkeft day 
{Lisrc till to' moriow.) will have pafs'd away. 

Cow.csjt*. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
THE MODERN RAKE'S PROGRESS. 

JL he young Tobias was his father's joy ; 
tie train'd him as he thought, to deeds of praife, 
He taught him virtue, and he taught him troth, 
And fent him early to a public fchool. 
Here as it feem'd (but he had none to blame) 
Virtue f{ rfook him, and habitual vice 
Grew in her (lead. He laugh'd athotaefty, 
Became a fceptic,*and could raife a cjoubt 
E'en of his father's truths 'Twas idly don© 
To tell him of another world, for wits 
Knew better ; and the only good on earth 
Was pleasure ; not to follow that was (in; 

* Sure he that made us, made us to enjoy; 

* And why," faid he, '(hould my fond father prate 

* Of virtue and religion ? They afford 

4 No joys, and would abridge the fcanty few 
*-Of natute. Nature be my deity, 

* Her let me worfliip, as herfelf enjoins, 

* At the full board of plen y.' Thoughtlef* boy f 
So to a libertine he grew,'a wit, 

A man of honour, boaftful empty names 

That dignify the villain. Seldom feen,# 

And when at home under a cautious maik 

Concealing the lewd foul, his father thought 

He grew in wifdom, as he grew in years. 

He fondly deem'd he could perceive the growth. 

Of goodnefs and of learning (hooting up, 

Like the young offspring of the (helt&'d hop, { 

Unufual progreft in a fummer's night. 

He calPd him home, with great applaufe difmi&'d 

By his glad tutors^-gave-him good advice— 



Bbfitt 
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Blef&'d him, and bade him profper. With warrh heart 
He drew his purfe-ft rings, and the utmoft doit 
Pour*d in the youngfter's palm. c Away,' he cries, 
' Go to the feat of learning, boy. Be good, 

* Ee wife, be frugal, for 'tis all 1 can.' 

' I will, ' faid Toby, as he bang'd the door, 
And wink'd, and fnapp'd his finger, « Sir, I will/ 

So joyfal he to Alma Mater went 
A flurdy frefh man. See him juft arriv'd* 
Received, matriculated, and refolv'd 
To drown tiis fremnefain a pipe of port* 

* Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more ; 

4 Some claret,, too. Here's to our friends at home. 

« There let them dofe. Be it our nobler aim 

« To live— where Hands the bottle V Then to town 

Hies the gay fpark for futile purpofes. 

And deeds my bafhful mufe difclaims to name, 

From town to college, till a frelh fupply 

Send him again from college qp to town. 

The tedious interval the mace and cue. 

The tennis-court and racket, the flow lounge 

From ftreet to ftreet, the badger-hunt, the race, 
The raffle, the excurfion, and the dance, 
Ice.s and foups, dice, and the be* at whift, 

Serve well enough to fiil . Grievous account* 

The weekly poll to the vex'd parent brings 

Of college impofttions, heavy dues, - 

Demands enormous, which the wicked fon 

Declares he does his utmoft to prevent* 

So, blaming with good caufe the vail expenfe, 

Bill after bill he fends, and pens the draught 

Till the full ink-horn fails. With grateful heart 

Toby receives, (hort leave of abfence begs, 

Obtains it by a lie, gallops away, 

And no one knows what charming things are doing, 

Till 
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Till the gull'd boy returns without his pence, 

And prates of deeds unworthy of a brute. 

Vile deeds, but fuch as in thefe poliih'd days 

None blames or hides. / 

So Toby fares, nor heeds 
Till terms are wafted/ and the proud degree, 
Soon purchasM, comes his learned toils to crown. 
He fwears, and fwears he knows not what, nor cares* 
Becomes a perjur'd graduate, and thinks foon 
To be a candidate for orders. Ah! 
Vain was the hope. Though many a wolf as fell 
Deceive the fhepherd, and devour the flock, 
Thou none (halt injure. On a lucklefs day, 
Withdrawn to tafte the pleafurcs of the town, 
Heated with wine, a vehement difpute 
With a detefted rival (hook the roof: 
He penn'd a challenge, fent it, fought, and fell. 

Adrlamo. 
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CHAP. L 
ON MODESTY. 



I know no two Words that have been more abufed by the 
different and wropg interpretations which are put. upon 
them, than thefe two, Modefty and Aflurance. To fay, 
fuch a one is a modeft man, Sometimes indeed pafles for a 
good character; but at prefent is very often ufed to fig- 
nify.a fheepifh awkward fellow, who has neither good 
breeding, politenefs, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of aflurance, though at firft it only de- 
noted a perfon of a free and open carriage, is now very 
ufually applied to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and morality without a 
blufli. 

I SnALi endeavour, therefore, in this effay, to reftore 
thefe words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of 
Modefty from being confounded with that of meepilhnefs, 
and to hinder impudence from palling for Aflurance. 

If I was put "to define Modefty, I would call it, The 
reflection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has. 
committed an a&ion for which he cen Cures himfelf, or 
fancies that he is expofed to the cenfure of others. 

For this reafon a man truly modeft is as much fo when 
-he is alone as in company, and as fubje& to a hlufh in his 
clofct, as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I DO 
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I do not remember to have met with any ioftaace of 
Modefty with which I am fo well pleafed» as that celebrated 
one of the young prince, whofe father, being a tributary' 
king to the Romans, had feveral complaints laid againft 
him before the fenate, as a tyrant and oppreflbrof his fob- 
jecls. The prince went to Rome to defend his father, but 
coming into the ienate, and hearing a multitude of Crimea 
proved upon him, was fo opprcfTcd when it came to his 
turn to fpeakf that he was unable to utter a word. The ftory 
v tells us, that the fathers were more moved at this inftance 
of modefty and ingenuity, than they could have been by 
the rood pathetic oration; and, in lhort, pardoned the 
guilty father for this early promife of virtue in the fon. 

I take aflurance to be, The faculty of pofleffinga man's 
fclf, or of faying and doing indifferent things without any 
uneafinefs or emotion in the mind. That which generally 
gives a man aflurance, is a moderate knowledge of the 
world, but above all, a mind fixed and determined in itfelf 
to do nothing againft the rules of honour and decency. 
An open and aflured behaviour is the natural confequence 
of fuch a refolution. A man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time raifinterpreted, retires within him- 
felf, and from a'confcioufnefs of his own integrity, aflumes 
force enough to defpife the little cen Aires of ignorance or 
malice. » 

Evert one ought to cheri(h and encourage in himfelf 
the modefty and aflurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without aflurance is liable to be madcuneafy by 
the folly or ill nature of every one he converfes with. A 
roan without modefty is loft to all fenfe of honour and 
virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the prince above men. 
tioned poflefled both thefe qualifications in a very eminent 
degree. Without aflurance he would never have undertaken ' 
to fpeak before the mod auguft afferably in the world; with- 
out 
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out modefty he would have pleaded thecaufe he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever fb fcandaloas. 

From what has been faid, it is plain, that modefty and 
aflurance are both amiable, and may very well meet in the 
farne perfon. v When they are thus mixed and blended 
together, they compofe what we endeavour to exprefs when 
we fay a modeft affurance ; by which we underftand the 
jufl mean between bafhfulnefs and impudence. 

I shall conclude with obferving, that as the fame man 
may be both modeft and allured, fo it is alfb poffible for 
the fame perfon to be both impudent and bafhful. 
* We have frequent inftances of this odd kind of mixture 
in people of depraved minds and mean education ; who 
though they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or pro- 
nounce a fentence without confufion; can voluntarily com- 
mit the gceateft villanies or moft indecent actions. 

Such a perfon feems to have made a refolution to do 
ill even in fpite of himfelf, and in defiance of all thofe 
checks and reftraints his temper and complexion feem to 
have laid in his way. " 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eftablifh this 
maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moft proper 
method to give a man a becoming affurance in his words 
and actions. Guilt always feek to (heltcr itfelf in one of 
the extremes, and is fometimes attended with both* . 

Spectator* 

CHAP. II, 
ON CHEERFULNESS. 

1 have always* preferred Cheerfulhefs to Mirth* The 
latter I confider as an ad, the former as a habit of the 
"mind. Mirth is fhortand tranfient, Cheerfulnefs fixed and 
permanent. Thofe are often raifed into the greateft tranf- 
ports of mirth, who are fubjeft to the greateft depreifions 
3 - of 
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of melancholy ; on the contrary, cfcsei fa. defs, though ic 
docs not give the mind fuch auexquifitegladnefs, prevents 
us from falling into any depths of forrow. Mirth u like a 
flalh of lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters for a moment ; cheerfalnefs keeps up a kind 
of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a fteady and per- 
petual ferenity* 

Me n of auftere principles look upon mirth as too wan* 
ton and diffolute for a Hate of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and infolence of heart, that are incanfiftent 
with a life which is ever}* moment obnoxious to the greateft 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have obferved, that 
the facred Perfon, who was the great pattern of perfe&ion, 
was never feen to Iaagh. 

Cheek fulness of mind is not liable to any of thefe 
exceptions; it is of a feriouiand compofed nature ; it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the pre. 
fent ftate of humanity, and is very confpicuous in the cha- 
racters of thofe who are looked upon as the'gieateft philo- 
fophers among' the Heathens, as well as among thofe who 
have been defervedly efteemed as faints and holy men 
among Chriftians. 

If we confider cheerfulnefs in three lights, wkh regard 
to ourfelvcs, to thofe we converfe with, and to the great 
Author of our being, it will not a little recommend itfelf 
on each of thefe accounts. The man who is poffefled of 

.this' excellent frame of mind, is not only eafy in his 
thoughts, but a perfed matter of all the powers and facul- 
ties of his foul : his imagination is always clear,: and his 
judgment undifturbed : his temper is even and unruffled, 
whether in aftion or in folitude* He comes with a relifh 
to all thofe goods which nature has provided for him, tailes 
all the pleafures of the creation which are poured upon 

-him, and does not feel the full weight of thofe accidental 
evils which may befall him 9 

... : E If 
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If we confider him in relation to the perfens whom h& 
»converfes with, it naturally produces love and good will 
towards ^him. A cheerful mind is not only difpoied to bef 
affable and obliging, font raifes the fame good humour in 
thofe who come within its influence. A man finds him- 
felf pleated, lie does not know why, with the cheerfulneft 
of his companion : it is like a ftfdden funfhine that awakens 
a iactcd deliglit in the mind, without her attending to it. 
The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
<mt into friendship and benevolence towards the perfon woe 
dias fo kindly an effect upon it. 

When 1 confide* this cheerful Hate of mind in its third 
•elation, I cannot but look upon it as a confrant habitual 
gratitude to the Author of nature. An inward cheerfal- 
toeft is an implicit praife and thankfgiving to Providence 
under all its difpeniatiotw. It is a kind of acquiefcencc 
in the ftate wherein we are placed, and a fecret approba- 
tion of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

A man, who ufes his beft endeavours to live according 
to the dictates of virtue and right reafon, has two perpetual 
Sources of cbeerrulneft.intfce confideraftion of his o*n na- 
ture, and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If 
he looks into himfetf , he cannot but rejoice in that exiftence* 
which is fo lately beftowed upon Mm, and which, after 
millions of ages, will be ftUl new, and dill in its beginning. 
How many felf-congratulations naturally tifc in the mind, 
when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of thofe improvable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at ksfirft letting out, have made fo<ocfi- 
derable a progrefs, and which will be flill receiving « ia- 
*reafex>f perfection, and confequently an tncrcafe of liappi- 
aefs! The coafcioufneis of fnch a being Qneads a perpe- 
tual diflfufion of joy through the foul of a virtuous man, 
and makes him look upon himfelf every moment as moic 

Jiappy than he knows how to conceive. 

. Thi 
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The feoond foorce of cheerfalnefs to a good mind, is 
its coafideration of that Being on whom we hare oar de- 
pendence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet bat 
in the firft faint dtfcoveries of hia perfe&ions, we fee cvtrj 
-thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable* 
We find ourfelves every where upheld by his goedncft, 
end forrounded with an immenfity of love and mercy. In 
fhqrt, we depend upon a Being, whole power qualifies Urn 
So make us happy by an infinity of means, whofe goodnefs 
«nd troth engage him to make thofe happy who defire it 
<of bins* and whoie unchangeabfenefi will fecute as in this 
jiappinefs to all eternity. 

Such confiderations, which every one lbonld perpetually 
•cherrmin his thoughts, will banith from as all that fecret 
3ieavinefs of heart which unthinking men are fubjeA t*> 
when they lie under no teal affii&oo ; all that anguiih 
which we may feel from any evil that a&oally opprefles as : 
to which I may likewHe add thofe little cracklings of mirth 
-and folly that are apter to betray virtue than fapport it; 
and cftablfih in us inch ain even and cheerful temper, as 
snakes us plcafing to oorfelves, 10 thofe with * whom we 
•converfe, and to Hkn whom we were made to pkafe. 

SVectatok. 

■j 

CHAP. IHV 
ON SINCERITY. 

Truth and Sincerity have all the a dvan t a g es of ap- 
abearance, and many move. If the (how of any thing 
be good for any thing, I am fare the reality is better ; for 
why docs any man diflemble, or feem to be that which he k 
not, bat becaafethe thinks it good to have. the qualities he 
pretends to ? For to counterfeit and to difiemble, is to pot on 
the appearance of feme real excellency. Now the beft way 
for a man to feem to be any things it really to be what he 

E 2 would 
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wotijd feem to be. Befides, it is often as troobfefome to 
fupport the pretence of a good quality as to have it ^ and if 
a man have it not, it is moft likely he will be di (covered to 
want it, and then all his labour to feem to have it is loft. 
There is ibmething unnatural in painting, which a &ilful 
eye will eafily difcern from native beauty, and complexion. 

It is hard to perfonate and ad a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavour- 
ing to return, and will betray herfelf at one time or other. 
Therefore if any man think it convenient to feem good, 
Jet him be fo indeed, and then his goodnefs will appear to 
every one's fatisfaciion ; for truth is convincing, and car- 
ties its own light and evidence along with it, and will not 
only commend us to every man's conscience, but, which 
is much more, to God, who fearcheth our hearts. So that 
upon all accounts fincerity is true wifdom. Particularly as 
to the affairs of thi» world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the artificial modes of diflimulafion and deceit. It 
is much the plainer and eafier, much the fafer and more fe- 
lure wayof dealing in the world ; ithas lefs of trouble and 
•-difficulty* of entanglement and perplexity, cf danger and 
hazard in it ;, it is the fhorteft and neareit way to Our cnd» 
carrying us thither in a.llraight line, and will hold out and 
laft longed. The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
£row weaker and lefs eff.&ual and ferviceable to thofe that 
praCiife them ; whereas integrity gains flrength by ufe, and 
the more and longer any man praitileth it, the greater fer- 
vrce it does him, by confirming his reputation, and encou- 
raging thole with whom he. hath to do, to repofo, the 
greater confidence in hinj? which is aa unfpcakabk ad- 
vantage in bu lines and t e affairs of life. 

A nbsiMBLtP rftuft always'be upon his guard, and 

•watch i imfelf carefully,' that he do not contradict his ow» 

pretentions; for !:e acIs an unnat.ral part, and therefore 

jnuft put a continual iorce and reft r air, t upon himfelf. 

- * ■* * Whereas 
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Whereas be that a&s fi nee rely hath the eafieft taflc in the? 
world; becaufe he follows nature, and fo is pot to no 
trouble and care aboot his words and a&ions $ . he needs 
not invent any pretences beforehand, nor make.excufev 
afterwards, for any thing he has faid or done. 

But infincerity is yery troublefome to manage; a hypo- ' 
crite hath fo many things to attend to, as make his life a 
very perplexed and intricate thing. A Ijar hath need of a 
good memory, left, he contradict at one time what he faid 
at another ; but truth is always confident wiih itfelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and 
fits upon our lips; whereas a lie is troublefome, and needs* 
ajjreatmany more to make it good. . 

Add to all this, that fincerity is the moft compendious 
wifdom, and an excellent inftrument for the fpcedy difpatcb 
of bufinefs. It creates confidence in ihofe we have to deal 
with 9 faves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things* 
tp an iflue in few words, it is like travelling in a plaint 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man fooner to his 
journey's end,, than by-ways, io which men ofttr* U>fe 
themfelves. In a word ; whatsoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falfehood and diflimulation, it is foort 
over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual* becaufe it 
brings a man under arv.cverlafting jealowfy and fufpicion, 
fo that he is not believed when he fpeaks truth, nor trufted 
when ...perhaps he means honeftly. . When a man hath 
once forfeited the reputation of his integrity,, nothing wilt 
then ferve his turn, neither truth nor falfehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and (hoald never have occafion to converfe more with 
mankind, nfver more need their good opinion or good word, 
it were then no great matter (as far as refpc&s the affairs 
of this world) if he fpent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw. But if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of reputation whilft 

- E * he 
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he is in it, let him make ufe of troth and fincerlty m aft 
bis words and actions* for nothing but this will hold oot to 
the end* All other acts may fail, but truth and integrity 
will caary a man through, and bear him out to the lafi. 

TiLLxmoH. . 

CHAP. IV. 

ON HONOUR. 

J&YEftT principle that i» a motive to good actions ought 
to be encouraged, fince men are of lb different a make* 
that the fame principle does not work equally upon ail 
winds* What fome men are prompted to by conicience* 
duty, or religion t which are only different names for-tbe 
fame thing, others are prompted to by honour. 

The fenfe of honour is of fo fine and delicate* nature/ 
that it is only to be met with in minds whkh are naturally 
noble, or in Aich as have been cultivated by great examples; 
or a refined education. This eflay therefore is chiefly dc- 
figned for thofe who, by means of any of thefe advantages, 
are, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious principle* 

But as nothing. is more pernicious than a principle of 
action* when it is- mifunderftood, I {hall confider honour 
with refpect to three forts of men. Fir ft of all, with re- 
gard to thofe who have a right notion of it. Secondly, 
with regard' to thofe who have a miftaken, notion of it. 
And, thirdly, with regard to thofe who treat it as chi- 
merical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firft place, true honour, though it be a different: 
principle from religion, is that which produces the fame 
- effects. The lines of action, though drawn from different, 
parts* termtnatejn the fame point. Religion embraces virtue, 
as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature* The religion* man: 
fears, the man of honour fcorns, to do an ill action. The 
latter confide* vice as fomething that ia beneath' him, the. 

. * other 
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ether as (bmething that is offcnfive to the Divine Being. 
The one, as whati»unbecomiBg; the other, as whit is forbid* 
den* Thus- Seneca fpcaks in the/ natural and genuine Ian* 
goage of a man of honour* when he declares, that were there 
no God 1 to fee or poniflx vice* he would not commit it, be* 
cade it is of fo mean; fo bale, and fo vile a nature. 

I 8HALI; conclude this head with the description of . 
honour in the fpeech of young Juba. 

Honour's a (acred tie, the law of Kings* 
The noble mind's diftinguifliing perfection, 
That aids and ftrengtbens virtue when it meets her, 
• And imitates her actions where (he is not. . 
It ought not to be (ported with* » s 

Cato. 

In the fecond place, we axe to confider thofc who havd 
■riftake* notions of honour. And thefe are fuch as eftablifli 
any tiling to themfelves for a point of honour, which is con- 
trary either to the laws of God or of their country; who 
think it more honourable to revenge than to forgive an inJ 
jury ; who make no fcruple of telling a lie, but would put 
any man to death that accufes them of it j who are more 
eareftil to guard their reputation by their courage than by v 
their virtue. True fortitude is indeed (b becoming in human 
nature, that he who wants it fcaice deferves the name of a 
man ; but we* find feveral who fo much abofe this notion, 
that they place the whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal 
courage ; by which means we have had many among us who 
have called themselves men of honour, that would have 
been a difgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who fa- 
crifices any duty of a reafonable creature to a prevailing 
mode or falhion, who looks upon any thing as honourable 
that is difyfeafing to his Maker, or deftru&ive to fociety* 
who thinks himiclf obliged by this principle to the practice 

- E4 of 
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of forrte virtues and not of others is by no means to be 
reckoned among true men of honour. 

*f : mog enes was a lively inflate of one acluated by falfe 
honour. Timogenes would fmile at a man's jeft who ridi- 
culed his Maker, and at the fame time run a man through 
the body that fpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes would have 
fcorned to have betrayed a fecret that was entrufted with 
him, though the fate of his country depended opbn the dif- 
\:overy of it, Timogenes took aw?.y the life of a young fel- 
low in a duel, for having fpoke ill of Belinda, a lady whom 
he hirnfelf had feduced in her youth, and betrayed into 
want and ignominy. To clofe his character, Timogenes* 
after h wing ruined feyeral poor trade fin en's families nho 
had trufled him, fold hiseftate tofatisfy his creditors-; but, 
like a man of honour, difpofed of all the money he could 
make of it, in the paying of his play debts, or, to (peak in 
his own language,. his debts x>f honour. 

In the third place we are to confider thofe perfons, who 
. treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule* 
Men who are ^rofeffedly of no hononr, are of a more profK* 
gate and abandoned nature than even thofe who are actuated 
by falfe notions of It, as there is more hope of a heretic 
than of an atheiit. Thefe fons of infamy confider honour 
with old Syphax, in the play before mentioned, as a firifc 
imaginary notion that leads aft ray young unexperienced men, 
and draws them into real roifchiefs, while they are engaged 
in the purfuit of a (hadow. Thefe are generally perfons 
who, iu Shakfpeare's phrafc, "are worn and hackneyed in 
the ways of men;" whofe imaginations are grown callous, 
and have loft all thofe delicate fentiment^which are natural 
to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such old bat- 
tered mifcreants ridicule every thing as romantic that comes 
in competition with their prefent intereft, and treat thofe 
perfons as vifionaries, who dare ftand up in a corrupt age, 

for what has nof its immediate reward joined to it. The 
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talents, intereft, or experience of fuoh men, make them 
very often nfcfal in all parties, tad at all times* But what- 
ever wealth and dignities they may arrive at, they ought 
to conficler, that every one ftands as a blot in the annals of 
his country, who arrives at the temple of honour by any 

other way than through that of virtue. 

Guarjhak. 
CHAP, V. 

.ON GOOD HUMOUR. 

vtood humour may be defined a habit of being pteafed ; 
a conftant and perpetual foftnefs of manners, eaiinefs of 
approach, and fuavityof. difpofition ; like that which every 
man perceives in himfelf* when the firft tsanfports of new 
felicity have fobfidecl, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a flow fucceffion of foft impulfes. Good hu- 
mour is a ftate between gayety and unconcern* the aft or 
emanation of a mind at leifure to regard the gratification 
of another. i 

*It is imagined by many, that whenever they afpire to>. 
pleafe, they are required to be merry, and to (how the glad* 
nefs of their fouls by nights and pleafantry, and burfts of 
laughter. But though thefe men may be for » time heard 
with applaufe and admiration, they feldom delight us long* 
We enjoy them a little, and then retire to eafinefs and 
good humour, as the eye gazes -awhile on eminences glit- 
tering with the fun, but loon turn9 aching away to verdure 
and to flowers. 

# 

• Gayety is to good humorir as animal perfumes to ve- 
getable fragrance ; the one overpowers -weak fpirits, and 
the other recreates and revives them. Gayety feldom fails 
to give, forae pain; the hearers either drain their faculties 
to accompany^ its tower ings, or are left behind in envy and 
defpair. Good humour boafts no faculties which ever/ one 
does not believe in his power, and pkajes principally by 
not offending. . , . . .... < 

Es It 
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It it well known, that the moft certain way to give injr 
man pfeafore, it to peribade bun that yea seceive pteafaie ' 
from him, to encourage him to freedom and confidence, and 
to avoyl any fuch appearance of fuperiortty as may overbear 
and deprefs him. Wcfee many that, by this art only, fpend 
their days in the midft of careifes, invitations, and civilities; 
arid without any extraordinary qualities or attainments, are 
the oniverfal favourites of both fexes, and certainly find a 
fr£cmr in every place. The darlings of the- world will, in- 
deed, he generally found fuch as excite neither jealoufy nor 
, fear ; and are notconfidercd as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themfelvcs with common 
aecompliihments, and endeavour rather to iolicit kindnefa 
than to raife eftccm. Therefore in afiemblies and places of 
reibrt it feldom fails to happen, that though at the entrance 
of fome particular perfon every face -brightens with glad* 
nefs, and every hand is extended in ialutatian, yet if yota 
purfuebim beyond the firft exchange of civilities, yon wiU. 
find him of very fmall importance, and only welcome ta 
the company, as one by whom all conceive themi*lv€a« 
admired, and with whom any one is at liberty to amuie 
himfelf when be can find so other anditor or compa- 
nion ; as ode with whom all are at cafe, who will hear 
a jeft without criticiftn, and a narrative without contra- 
diction ; who laughs with every wit, and yields to every 1 
difputer.  

There are many whofc vanity always inclines them to. 
aflbciate with thofe from whom they have no reafon to fear 
mortification; and there are times in which the wife and the 
Knowing are witting to receive praife without the labour of 
deferving it, in which the moft elevated mind is willing to. 
defcend, and the moft active to be at reft. All therefore are 
at {bme hour or "another load of companions whom they car* 
entertain upon eafy terms, and who will relieve them froov 
fclitude, without condemning ihem to vigilance and can*. 

. . tier* 
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ttoa. We ate meft inclined to love when we hare nothing 
to fear; and he that encourages us to pleafc ourferves, will 
not be long without preference in our afte&ion to thole 
whole learning holds us at the diftance of pupils, or whofe 
wit calk ail attention from us, and leaves us without im- 
portance and without regard. 

It is remarked by prince Henry, when he fees Fattaff - 
lying on the ground, " that he could have better fpaied m 
beater man." He was well acquainted with the vices and 
lollies, of him whom he lamented ; but while his conviction 
compelled him to do justice te faperiorfnalities, his ten- 
dernefe ftill broke out at the remembrance of Falftaff, of 
the cheerfol companion, the loud bofbflb, with whom he 
had paced his time ia all the luxury of idlcnefs, who had ! 
gladdened htm with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and defpife. 

Yoo may perhaps think this account of thofc who are 
diftinguifhed for their good- humour, not very confiftentr 
with the pralfes which I have beftowedupon it. Butfarely 
nothing can more evidently fhow the value of this quality, . 
than that it recommends thofe who are deftituteof all other * 
excellencies, and procures regard to the trifling, friendfhip > 
to the worthlefs, and afre&ion to the dull* 

Good humour is indeed generally degraded by the cha- • 
rafters in which it is found ; for being confidered as a » 
cheap and vulgar quality, we find it* often neglected by 
thofe that have excellencies of higher "reputation and 
brighter fpiendour,who perhaps imagine that theyhave ibme 
right to gratify themfelves at the expenfe of others, and are 
to- demand compliance rather than to pra&ife it. It is by 
fbme unfortunate miftake, that aimoft all thofe who have 
any claim to efteem or love, prefc their pretentions with too- i 
Uttle confid cr ation of others. This miftake my own inr 
teseft at well at my seal for general bappinefs make me 
ddtreus to teftify ; At 1 have a friend, who, becaofe he 

£6 knows 
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knows his own fidelity and ufefulnefs, is never willing 
to fink into a companion ; I have a wife whofe beauty- firft 
fubdued me, and whofe wit confirmed he* conqueil ; but 
whofe beauty now ferves no other purpofe than* to entitle 
her to tyranny, and whofe wit is only ufed to juirify per- 
verfenefs. 

Surely nothing can be more unreafonable than to lofe 
the will to pleafe, when we are confcious of the power, or 
fliow more cruelty than to choofe any kind of influence be- 
fore that of kindnefs. He that regards the welfare of 
others, mould maj(e his virtue approachable, that it may be 
loved and copied ; ^md he that confiders the wants which 
every man feels, oAvill feel, of external affiftance, muft ra- 
ther with to be furrounded by thofe that love him, than by 
thofe that admire his excellencies, or folic! t his favours; 
for admiration ceafes with novelty, and intereft gains its 
end and retires. A man whofe great qualities want the 
ornament of fuperficial attractions, is like a naked moun- 
tain with mines of gold, which will be frequented only till 
the t&afure is exhausted* 

Rambler* 

« 

• CHAP.VJ. 
• ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

fNoTHi ng~ has f© much expofed men of learning to Con- 
tempt and ridicule* aa their . ignorance of things which 
are known to all but themfclves. Thofe who have been 
taught to confider the invitations of the fchools as giving 
the laft p-rfedion to; human abilities, are furp;ifed to fee 
men wrinkled with ftudy, yet wanting to be inftru&ed in> 
the minute circuroftances of propriety, or the neceffary 
forms of daily tranfa&ion ; and quickly make off then* re- 
verence for modes of education, which they find to pro- 
duce no ability above the reft of mankind* ** / 

Books, 
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' Books, fays Bacon/ can never teach the ofe of books* 
The ftudent mud. learn by commerce with mankind to 
reduce his fpeculations to practice, and accommodate his 
knowledge to the parpofea of life. 

It is too common for thofe who have been bred to fcfto* 
fcftic profeflions, and paflcd much of their time in acade- 
mies, where nothing but learning confers honours, to difre- 
gard every other qualification, and to imagine that they (hall 
find mankind ready to pay homage to their knowledge, and 
Co crowd about them for inftruclion. They therefore ftep 
~ out from their cells into the open world, with all the con* 
fide nee of authority and dignity of importance ; they look 
round about them at once with ignorance and (corn on a 
race of beings to whom they are equally unknown and 
equally contemptible, but whoie manners they mull imi- 
tate, and with whofe opinions they muft comply, if they 
defirc to pafs their time happily amdngft them. 

To leffen that difdain with which fcholars are inclined to 
look on the common bufinefs of the world, and the unwil- 
lingness with which they condefcend to learn what is not 
to* be found in any fyftcm of philofophy, it may be necef- 
firy to coniider, that though admiration is excited by"ab. 
ftrufe refearches, and remote difcoveries,yet pleafure is not 
given, nor afteSion conciliated, but by fofter accomplifa- 
ments, and. qualities more eaiily communicable to thofe 
about us. He that can only converfe upon queftion , about 
which only a (mall part of mankind has 1 knowledge fuf- 
ficient to make them curious, muft lofe his days in unfo- 
cial fiience, and live id the crowd of life without a compa- 
nion. He that can only be ufeful on great occafidns, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and ft and a helpIeTs fpec- 
tator of a thoofasd vexations which fret away happinefs, 
and which nothings is required to remove but a little dexte- 
rity of conduct and readinefe of expedients. 
No degree of knowledge attainable by man ii able to fee 

him 
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him above the want of hourly afliftance, or to extingoiro, 
the dcftre of fond endearments, and tender officionfncft; 
and therefore no one fhoold think it unnecenary to lean* 
thofe arts by which friendflup may be gained* Kindncfe 
is preferved by a conftant reciprocation of benefits or in- 
terchange of pleafurea ; but fuch benefits only can be be* 
flowed, as others are capable of receiving, and fuch plea* 
fares only imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this defcent from the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be loft : for the condefcenfions of learning are always over- 
paid by gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little 
things, appears, to ufe the fimile of Longutas,like the fan in 
his evening declination; he remits his fplendour but retains- 
his magnitude; and pkaies more though he dazzles lefs. 

Ramblsr*. 

CHAP. VIL 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITING 

GENTLENESS OF MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS 

OF MIND. 

I mixtion so to you fome time ago, a fentence, which 
I wbuld moil earnestly wifh yon always to retain In 
your thoughts, and obferve in yout con4u& ; it xtjuamitlr 
in modo, for titer in re. I do not know any one rule fo ua- 
exceptionabty ufeful and neceflary in every part of life. 

Thr fuaviter in modo alone would degenerate and fink 
into a mean, timid compk&fance, and paJfivenefs, if not 
fu.pportcd and dignified by tha for titer mre; which would* 
ai&fun into impetuofity and brutality, if not tempered and- 
fofeened by tbtjuavher m modo : however* they are JeUoni - 
united* The warm choleric man, with (bong animal fps* 
rita, dcipifts the fuaroHer in mod* % and thinks to carry att. 
before him by tb&fimitkrin re. He may poffibly, by great 
accident now and then focceed, when hi has inly weak 

and 
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and timid people kr deal with; bat Bis general fate will be, 

tefhock, offend* be hated, and fail. On the other hand, 

the cunning crafty man think* to gain all hi* ends by the 

Jka<viter in mode only ; be becomes all things to all men ; 

Tie feems to have no opinion of his own, and fervilely 

adopts, the prefent opinion of the prcfent petfon , he infi- 

'mates hirafelf only into the eftcem of fools, but is fcon 

dete&ed, and forely defpifed by every body elfe. The 

wife man (wha differs as much from the conning, as from* 

the choleric man) alone joins the Jkavitir in mo<to with' the 

Jortiter in ft. 

If yon are in authority, and have a right to command, 
your commands delivered/iuzvi/vW* mo Jo will be willingly* 
chcer&tty , and eonfeqoently well obeyed : whereas if given 
only fbrttitr, that is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus 
fays, be interpreted than executed. For my own prfrt/if I 
bade my footman bring me a glafs of wine, in a rough tn« 
fulting manner, I fhould expect, that in obeying me, he 
would contrive to fpill (bme of it upon me : and I am fure 
1 mould 4cfcrve it* A cool fteady refohitton fhould fhow* 
that where you have a right to command, youHvill be obey, 
ed; bat at the fame time, a gemlenefs in the manner of 
enforcing that obedience would make ie a cheerful one, 
and foften. as much as poffiblc, the mortifying coofciouk 
nefa of inferiority. If you axe to aflt a favour, or even to 
folictt your due* fon mull do it fuavtier in modo> or yoa 
will give thofr, who have a mind to refufe .you either, a ' 
pretence -to do it, by relenting the manner} but, on the 
other hand, you mufr, by a fteady perfeverance and de- 
cent teneoioufnefs, mow the fortirtr in re. In inert, this 
precept is the only way I know in the world, of being 
loved without Taeing defpifed, and feared without being 
hated. It conftitutes the dignity of character, which every 
wife man mall endeavoux'to cftablifli. 

If 
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If therefore you find that yon have a baftinefc in yanr 
temper, which unguardedly breaks-oat into indifcreet falliea* 
or rough expreffions, to either your fuperiors, your equals, 
or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and 
call thtfuavi&r in modo to your aulftance : at the firft im-^ 
pulfe of paflion be filent, till you ean be (oft. Labour even 
to get the command of your countenance fo well, that thofe 
emotions may not be read in it : a moft unfpeakable advan- 
tage in bufinefs ! On the other hand, let no complaifance* 
no gentlenefs of temper, no weak defire of pleafing on your 
part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other peo- 
ple's, make you recede one jot from any point that reafon 
. and prudence have bid you purine; but return to the charge, 
perfift, perfevere, and you will find mbft things attainable 
that are poflible. A yielding, timid meeknefs is always 
abufed and infulted by the unjuft and the unfeeling ; but 
meeknefs, when fuftained by the fwtiter im re, is always 
refpecled, commonly fuccefsful* In your friendfhips and 
connections, as well as in your enmities, this rule is parti- 
. cularly ufeful : let your firmnefs and vigour preferve and 
invite attachments to you ; but, at the fame time, let your 
manner hinder the enemies of your friends and dependents 
from becoming yours ; let your enemies be difarmed by 
the gentlencfs of your manner, but let them feel, at the 
fame time, the fteadinefs of your juft refentment; for there 
is a great difference between bearing .malice, which is al- 
ways ungenerous, and a refolvte fe If- defence, which is al- 
ways prudent and justifiable* 

. I conclude with this obfervation, That gentlenefs of 
manners, with firmnefs of mind, is a (hort, but full defcrip- 
tion of human perfection, on this fide of religious and mo- 
ral duties. 

Lord Chesterfield* 
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, - CHAP. VIII. 
ON GOOD SENSE. 

W ere I to explain what I undcrftand by good fenfe, I 
ftould call it right reafon ; but right reafon that arifes not 
from formal and logical deductions, but from a fort of in- 
" tuitive faculty in the foul, which diftinguiGies by immedi- 
ate perception; altiud of innate fagacity, that in many of 
its properties feems very much to refemble inttindt. It 
would be improper, therefore, to fay, that Sir Ifaac Newton 
fhowed his good fenfe, by thofe amazing difcovries which 
lie made in natural philofophy ; the operations of this gift 
of Heayen are rather inftantaneous than the refult of any 
tedious procefs* Like Diomed, after MiBerva had indoed 
him with the power of difcerning gods from mortals, the 
man of good fenfe difcoyers at once the truth of thofe ob- 
ject* he is moft concerned to.diftinguifh; and conduces 
fcimfelf with fuitable caution and fecurity. 

It is for this reafois, poffibly, that this quality of the 
mind is not ib often found united with learning as one 
could wiih; for good fenfe being accu ft o rued to receive 
ber difcoveries without labour or (lady, (he cannot fo eafily 
wait for thofe truths, which being placed at a diftance, 
and lying concealed under nuraberlefs covers, require much 
pains and application to unfold. 

But though good fenfe is not in the number, nor al- 
ways, it muft be owned, in the company of the fciences $ 
yet is it (as the moft fenfible of poets has ju Illy obferved) 

' fairly worth the feven/ 
Reftitude of undemanding is indeed the moft ufeful, at 
well as the moft neble of human endowments, as it is the 
foverdgn guide and dke&or in every branch of civil and 
fociai intercourse. 

• Upon whatever occafion this enlightening faculty is ex- 
erted* 
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erted, it is always fare to ad with diftinguimed eminence ; 
but its chief and peculiar province feems to lie in the com- 
merce of the world. Accordingly we may obferve, that thofe 
who have converfed more with men than with books; whole 
wifdom is derived rather from experience than contempla- 
tion ; generally poflefs this happy talent with fupcrjor per- 
fection. For good fenfe, though it cannot be acquired* 
may be improved ; and the world, I believe, will ever be 
found to afford the moft kindly foil for its cultivation. 

CHAP. IX. 

ONSTUDY. 

Studhs ferve for delight, for ornament, and for abilftyv 
The thief ufe for delight is in privatenefs and retiring p 
for ornament, is in'difcourfe ; and for ability, ia in the 
judgment and difpofitioa of bnfinefi. For expert mtn, 
can execute, and perhaps judge of partknlars one by one* 
but the general counfcls, and the plot*, and marfhalitng of 
affairs, come bed from thofe that are learned* To fpeno} 
too much time in ftudier is floth ; to ufe them too much for 
ornament is afre&ation j to make judgment wholly by their 
sules is the humour of a icholar. They perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experience ; for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by duty; and ftudies them- 
ielves do give forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men cootemif- 
ftadies, firoplc men admire them, and wife men ufe them: 
for they teach not their own ufe, but that is a wifdom with* 
out them, and above them, won by- obfervation. Read not 
to contradict and /confute, nor to believe and take for grant* 
ed, not to find talk and difcourfe, but to weigh and con- 
fider. Some books are to be tafted, others to be f wallowed*, 
and fome few to be chewed and dfgefted : that n r fome 

booka 
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books are to be read only in parts * others to be read, but 
not curiously; and fome few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Sotae books alio may be read by 
deputy, and cxtn&s made of rhero by others; but that 
fhonld be only in the lefs important arguments, and the ~ 
meaner forts of books; el(e diftilled books are like com*' 
xnon diftilled waters, flafhy things* Reading roaketh a 
full man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an exact 
mari. And therefore) if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory; if he confer little, he had need hare 
a prefent wit ; and if he read little, he had need have muaa 
cunning to ftem to know thai he doth hot. 

Bacok. 

CHAP. X. 
ON SATIRICAL WIT. 

-Tau*r me, 1*«rwary pleafcntry of tWoe wi« feoner 
o* later bring thee into fcrapes and difficulties, which no 
after -wit can extricate thee out of. In thefe falties, too 
oft, I fee*, it happens, that the pexfon laughed it confider* 
himfelf in the light of a perfon injured, with all the rights 
of fuch a fituation belonging to him ; and when thoa 
vieweft him in that light too, and reckoned upon his 
friends, his family, his kindred and allies, and muftereft 
up with them the many recruits which will lift under hint 
from a fenfe of common danger; 'tis no extravagant arith- 
metic to fay. that for every ten jokes, thou haft got a 
bandied enemies ; and, till thou haft gone on, and nrifed 
a fwarm of wa/ps about thine ears, and ait half ftung to 
death by them, thou wilt never be convinced it is ib. 

I cannot iufpect it in the man whom I efteem, that 
there is the leaft fpur from fpleen or malevolence of intent* 
in thefe {allies. I hdLeve and know them to be truly honeft 
and fposttve; but confider, that tools cannot diftinguHK 

this, 
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this, and that knaves will not; and thou knoweft "not what 
it is, either to "provoke the one, or to make merry with 
.the other ; whenever they aflbt^ate for mutual defence, de- 
pend upon it they will carry on the war in fuch a manner* 
againft thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily fick 
of k, and of thy life too. 

Revenge from fome baneful corner fhall level a tale 
of dUhonour at thee, whjch no innocence of heart or inte- 
grity of conduct (hall fet right.* The fortunes of thy houfe 
(hall totter — thy character, which led the way to rhem, 
fhall bleed on every fide of it — thy faith queftiQned— 
thy workd belied— thy wit forgotten — thy learn ng tram- 
pled oik To wind up the laft fcene of thy tragedy, Crh- 
bltt and Cowardice, twin ruffians, hired and fet on by 
Malice in the dark, (hall flrike together at' all thy infir- 
mities and miftakes ; the bed of us, my friend, lie open 
there; and truft me — when, to gratify a private appetite, it 
ia once refolved upon, that an innocent and a helpefs 
creature (hall be facrificed, it is an eafy matter to pick 
up dicks enough from any thicket where it hasftrayed, to 
make a fire to offer it up with. Sterne. 

CHAP. XI. 

1 HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 

PLAYERS. 

Ppeak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it teyou, 
trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, at many 
of our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had fpoke 
my lines. And do not faw the air too much with your 
hand thus : but ufe.all gently; for in the very torrent, tem- 
ped, and, as I may fay, whirlwind of your pafiion, you rauft 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give ft fmooth- 
nefs; Oh 1 it offends me to the foul, to hear a robuftioua 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a pafiion to utters, to very rags* 

to 
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to fplit the cars of the groundlings ; who (for the mod part) 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb (hows and 
noife : I would have fiich a fellow, whipped for o'erdoing ' 
termagant; it outhcrods Herod. — Pray you, avoid it 

Be not too tame neither; but let your own difcretion 
be your tutor. »Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
acti i, with this fpecial obfervance, that you o'crftep not 
the modefty of nature : for any thing fo overdene is from 
the purpofe of playing; whofe end, both at the firft and 
now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; 
to (how Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time, his form and prd"- 
fure. Now this overdone or come tardy of, though it 
make the unfkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve : the cenfure of one of which mud in your allowance 
o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. Oh ! there be players 
that I have feen play, and beard ethers praife, and that 
highly, (not to fpeak it profanely,) that, neither having the 
accent of Christian, nor the gait of Chriftian, Pagan, nor 
man, have fo ft rutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
fome of Nature's journeymen had made them, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity fo abominably. 

And let thpfe that play your clowns, fpeak no more 
than is fet down for them : for there be of them that will 
themfelves laugh, to fet on fome quantity of barren fpec- 
tators to laugh too; though, in the mean time, fomenecef- 
' fary que f* ion of the play be then to be conlidered:— 
that's villainous? and fhows a molt pitiful ambition in the 
fooithatufes it. Shakspeare. 

CHAP. XII. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MAN - — 

VINDICATED* 

JPIbav'n from >U creatures hides the book of Fate, ; 

All but the page preicnb'dj their prefent ftate ; 

From 
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From brutes what men, from men what fptrtts know, 
Or who could fttffor being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day. 
Had he thy Kafon, would he fltip and play ? 
, Pieaa'd to the laft, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais'd to fired his blood* 
O blindnefs to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may nit the circle mark'd by Heav'n; 
Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero pcrifh, of a fparrow fall ; 
Atoms or fyftems into ruin hutl'd, 
And now a bubble burft, and now a world* 

Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions (bar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God «dore. 
What future blHs, he gives net thee to know. 
But gives that Hope to be thy ble&ag now* 
Hope fprings eternal in the human brcaft ; 
Man never IS, but always TO be bleft : 
The foul, uneafy and confin'd from home* 
Reds and expatiates in a life to come* 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whofe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind | 
His fool proud Science never taught to flray 
- Far as the folar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet (imple Natsite to his hope has given, 
Behind the clood-topp'd hill, an humbler Heaven ; 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrae'd, 
-Some happier iiland in the wat'ry wade, , 

Where (laves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, nor Chxiftians thirft for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural defire, 
He aiks no angel's wing, no feraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal fky, 
His faithful dog lhaM bear him company. 

Go, 
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Go, wifcr thou ! and in thy fcale offend 
"Weigh thy Opinion againft Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fancieft fucb, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much r 
Deftroy all creatures for thy fpc?t or guft, 
Yet cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjuft ; 
If man alone ingrofs not HeavVs high care, 
Alone made perfed here, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod* 
Rejudge his juftice, be th&Gop of Goo* 
In Pride, in reas'ning Pride, our erroor lies ; * 
All quit their fphere, and rum into the ikies* 
Pride ftill is aiming at the bleft abodes, 
Men would be Angels, Angeb would be Gods, 
Aipiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
AfpiriBg to be Angels, Men rebel : 
And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
Of O&DSfc, fins againft th* Eternal Caufe* 

Peri7« 
CHAP. XIII. 

ON THE ORDER OF NATURE. 

See through this air, this ocean, and this earth* 

All matter quick, and burfting into birth. 

Above, how high progreffive life may go ! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend betew ! 

Vaft chain of Being ! which from God began, 

Nature, ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beaft, bird, fifli, infecl, what no eye can fee. 

No glafa can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to Nothing. — On fuperior powers 

Were we to prefi, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, - 

Where one ftep broken, the great (cafe's deftroy'd : 

From Nature's chain whatever link you ftrike, 

Tenth or ten thoufandth, breaks the chain alike. 

5 And, 
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, 4nd, if each fyftem in gradation toll 
Alike eflenii'al to th* amazing W%ole, 
The lead confufion but in one, not all 
That fyftem 'only, but the whole muft fall. 
Let earth, unbalaoe'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and Suns run lawlefs through the fky ; 
N Let ruling Angels from their fpheres be hurl'd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world, 
HeavVs whole foundations to the centre nodj 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread Order break— for whom ? for thee? 
Vile worm !— Oh Madnefs! Pride ! Impiety! 

What if the foot^ordain'd the duft to tread, 
"Or hand^to toil, afpir'd to be the head > 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling 1 Mind ? 
Juft as abfurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in thjs gen'ral frame : - 
.'Juft as abfurci to mourn the talks or pains, 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one ftupendous whfcle, 
Whofe body Nature is, and God the Soul : 
That chang'd through all> and yet in all the fame, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal fame, . 
Warms in the fun, refrefhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, and bioJToms in the trees, . * 

Live** thro* all life, extends thro* all extent, 
Spreads -undivided, operates unfpent; 
Breathes in our foul, informs out mortal part* 
As full, as per fed, in a hair as heart; • 
As foil, as perfecl, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt -eraph that adores and burns:. 
To him no high, no low, no great, nofmallj 
He nils, he bounds, cocnc&s, and equals all. 

. <  ., Ceafe 
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Ceafe then, nor Or&er Imperfection name : 

Our proper blifs depends^ n what we blame. 

Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree 

Of blin^ncfs, weaknefs, Heav'n beftows on thee* 

Submit. — In this, or any other fphercv 
i Secure to be as bleft as thou eanft bear t 

Safe in the hand of one difpofiag Pow'r, 

Or in eke natal, or the mortal boor* 
- All Nature is but Art, unknown to thses 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canit not fee j 

All Difcord, Harmony not uadedtaod} 
| All partial Evil, univerfal Good t 

And j fpite of Pride,, in erring Reafon't fpite, 

One, truth is dear* What art*. is, i* mow*. . 

Ptfrt. 

CHAP. XIV* 

THE ORIGIN OF 

SUPERSTITION AND TYRANNY.- 

VV ho firft taught fouls enflav'd and realms undone* 

Th* enormous fatth of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all Nature's laws* 

T' invert the world, and counterwork its Cade ? 

Force firn\made eonqueft, and that conqueft, law ; 

'Till Superftition taught the tyrant awe. 

Then fhar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And {Gods of conqu'rors, flaves of fubje&a made t 

She 'midft the lightning's blaze, and thunder's found, 

When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the ground, 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To pow'r unfeen, and mightier far than they : 

She, from the rending earth and burfttng ikies, 

Saw Gods defcend, and fiends infernal rife : 

He»t fix'd the dreadful, there the bleft abodes ; 

.< V&r made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; 

V'' .- ^ Gods 
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Gods partial, changeful, paffionate, unjuft, 
Whofe attributes were Rage, 1R eve age, or Luft ; 
Such as the fouls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal, then, not Charity, became the guide ; 
And Hell was built on fpite, and Heav'n on pride. 
Then facred feem'd th* ethereal vault no more ; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gor.e : 

; Then firft the flamen tafted livrng food ; 
Next his grim idol fmear'd with human blood ; 
With HeavVs own thunders (hook the world below. 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. • 

So drives felf-love, through juft and through unjuft, 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luft : 
The fame (df-love, in all, becomes, the caufe 
Of what retrains him, Government and Laws ; 
For, what one likes, if others like as well, 
What fcrves one. will, when many wills rebel? 
How mall he keep, what ileeping or awake, 
A weaker may fuiprife, a ftronger take? 
His fafety muftJiis liberty reftrain : • ' 

All join to guard what each defires to gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus by feif-defence, 
Ev'n kings learn'd jullice and benevolence i 
Self-love forfook the path it firll purfu'd,. 
And found th; private in th? public good. 

'Twas then the lluuious head or gen'rous mind, 

. FoLWY of God, or friend of humankind, 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore 

The faith, and moral, Nature gave before ; 

RelumM her ancient light, not kindled new ; 

If not God's image, yet his (hadow drew ; 

Taught pow'r's due ufe to people and. to kings, 

Taught nor to flack, nor flrain its tender firings, 

The 
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The lefs or greater, fet fo juiUytrue, 
That touching one muft Hake the other too ; 
'Till jarring interefts of themfelves create 

. tV according mufic of a well -mix 'd itate. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that fprings 

~~ From order, union, full confent of things : 
Where fmall and great, where weak* and mighty, made 
To ferire, not fufter, ftrengthen, not invade ;  ' 
More pow'rful each as needful to the reft, 
And, in proportion as it bleiTes, bleft } 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beaft, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King* 
For Forms of Government let fools conteil * 
Whatever is bed adminiHer'd is beil: 
For Modes of Faith let gracelefs 2ealots fight, - 
His can't be wrong whofe life is in the right ; 
In Faith and Hope the world will difagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity : " .  
All Htuft be falfe that thwart this one great End : 
And all of God that blefs Mankind or mend. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, fupported lives ; : 
The ftrength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis. as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the Sun ; 
So two coniiitent motions act the Soul ; 
And one regards itfelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame, 
And bade Self-love and Social be the fame. Po*i. 

CHAP, XV. ' . 

ON HAPPINESS. 

vJh Happiness 1 our being's end and aim I 

Good, Pleafare, Eafe, Content ! whate'er thy name ; 

That fomething Hill which prompts th' eternaj iigh, , 

For which we beir to live, or dare to die,; 

. '"' fz Wiioh 
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Which ftill fo hear t», yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feet* double, by the fool, and wife. . 

Ptant of celeftial feed ! if dropp'd below, 9 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign'ft to grow ? 

Fair op'nnig to fome Courtis propitious fhine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twki*<i with the wreaths Pamaffian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in. iron harvefts of the field? 

Where grows 2— where grows' it not?- If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture,. not the fail ; 

Fix'd to no foot is happinefs fincere, 

Tis no where tobe foimd, or ev'ry where ; 

*Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And, fled from monardis, St. John- ! dwells with thee* 

Afkof the Learo'd i he way ? TheLearn'd arc blind: 
This bids to- ferve> ancf that to flinn mankind : 
Some place *be blift in action, fome in- cafe, 
Thofe call it PieaAxre, and' Contentment thefe ; 
Some, fun-k to bettfb, find pleafure end in pain,, 
Some, fwcll'dto Gods, confefs ev'n Virtue vain : 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To tnift in. every thing, or dbubt of alL . 

Who thus define it, fey they more or lefs 
Than this, that Happinefs is Happinefs I 
Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave, 
Ail Hates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods,, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but- thinking right, and: meaning well ; 
And mourn our various, portions as we pleafe. 
Equal is common fcnfe, and. common eafe. 

Remember, Man, u the Univerfal Caufe 

«« Ac15 not by partial but fey gen'ral laws;** 

And makes what^ Happinefs we juftlycall 

lubfift not in the good of one, but all* 

. .  . There V 
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There's not a bleiHng individuals laid, 

Bat Come way leans and hearkens to the kind ; 

I\o Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavem'd Hermit, refts fel&fatisfied e - 

Who moft to Ih un or I) ate Mankind pretend,. . 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 

Abftract what ©tHers fee?, what others think, - 

All pleafares ficken, and ail glories fink : 

Each has his share ; and who would more obtain. 

Shall find, the pleafure pap not half the pain. , 

Or,d£& is HeavVs first law ; and this confefs'd, 

Some are, and muft be, greater than the left $ 

More rich, more wife : bat who infers firom henct 

That fuch are Happier, /hocks all common fonicV 

Heav'n to mankind impartial we corvfefs, 

If all are equal in their Happinefs : 

But mutual wants this Happineft inc*t afe s 

All Nature's <LifF'rence keeps all Nature's peaco. 
Condition, eircuroftance, is aot the ihiag; 

Blifs is the fame in fubject or in kiag ; ^ 

In who obtain defence, or who defend,, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend : • . 

Heav'n breathes through every member of the trlnk 

One commoa bleffiqg, aa one common fouL 

But Fortune's gifts if each alike potfefs'd, 

And all were equal, muft not all conteii ? 

If then to all men happtnefo was meant* 

God in Externals could not place Content* 
Fortune her gifts may varioufly difpofe* 

And thefe be happy call'd, onhappy thofc ; 

But Heav V* juft baJaoce equal will appear, 

While thofe are plac'd in Hope, and thefe in Fear : 

Not present good or ill, the joy or eurfe, 

But future views of better, or of worfe* 

F j Oh, 
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Oh, fons of earth ! attempt ye dill to rife, i 

By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ikies ? ' 

Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil furveys. 

And buries mad men in the heaps they .raife. 

Know, all' the good that individuals find. 

Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reafon's whole Pleafure, ail thq joys of Senfe, 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 

Pope* 
CHAP.XVL. 

'on virtue. 

XV now thou this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
'• Virtue atone is Happinefs below." . 
The only point where human Mifs (lands ftill 
And taftes the good without the fall to HI % 
Where only Merit conftant pay receives, 
Is bled in what -it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequall'd if its end it gain, • 
And if it lofe, attended with no paiit : 
Without fatiety, though e'er fo b ; cfs'd, 
And but, more reliuVd as the more diftrefs'd : 
The broadeft mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Lefs pleafing far than Virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; / 

Never elated, while one man's opprefc'd ; 
Never dejecled while another's blefsfd ; 
And where no wants, no wi flies can remain} 
Since but to wiih more Virtue, is to gain. 

See the fole blifs Heav'n could on all beftow ! 
Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know : 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muft mifs ; the good, untaught, will find : j 

Slave to no feci, who takes do private road, 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God : , 

^fucs 
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Purfues that Chain which links th' immenfe dcfign, 
Joins Heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no Being any blifs can know, 
But touches fome above;' and fome below ; 
Learns, from this tinion of the riling Whole, 
The firft, laft purpoie of the human foul; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began,. 
All end, in Love of God, and Love of Maw. 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
An$ opens ft ill, and opens on his foul ;• 
'Till lengthened onto Faith, and unconfin'd, 
. It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. 
He fees,- why Nature plants in man alone 
Hope of known blifs, and Faith in blifs unknown : 
(Nature, whofe dictates to no other kind 
Are giv'n in vain, but what they feek they find). 
Wife is her prefent ; (lie connects in this 
His greateft Virtue with his greateft Blifs ; 
At once his own bright profpeft to be bleft, 
And ftrongeft motive to aft ft the reft. 

Self-love thus puih'd to facial, to divine, . 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blefllng thine. 
Is this too little for the bound lefs heart r , 
Extend it* let thy enemies have part : 
Grafp the whole worlds of Reafon, Life, and Senfe, . 
In one clofe fyftem of Benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 
' And height of Blifs but height of Charity. 

God loves from Whole to Parts : but human foul 
Muft rife from. Individual to the Whole. 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre. mov'd, a circle ftraigh^fucceeds,, 
Another (till, and fiill another fp reads j . . 

F4 Friend, 
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Friend, patent, neighbour, j&rft it will embrace ; 

His country next ; and next all human race ; 

Wide and more wide, tb* o'erfl owing* of the wind 

Take ev'ry creature io of every kind ; 

Earth feiiles around, with bouiuilcii bounty bled, - 

And Heav'u behold* its image In his bxeaJL Pofi, 

CHAP. XVII, 
ON VERSIFICATION. 

Many by Number* jttdge a Poet'tf fong ; 
And fmooth or tough, with them, is right or wrong : 
In the bright Mufe though thoufand charms confpire* 
Her voice is all thefe tuneful fools admire; 
Who haunt Pafmflus but to pleafe their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as fome to church repair, 
Not for the do&rine, tat the mufic there. 
/Thefe equal fyllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do jofn ; 
And ten low words oft creep In one dull fine ; 
While they ring round the fame unvaried chimes, 
With fare returns of ftill expected rhimes ; 
Where'er you find *« the cooling weftern breeze," 
In the next line, it " whifpers through the trees ;" 
If cryftal ftreams " with pleafing murmurs creep,*' 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with '• deep j f> 
Then, at the laft and only couplet fraught, 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needlefs alexandrine ends the fong, 
That, like a wpunded^fnake, drags its flow length along.. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly fmooth, ojrlanguifliingly^flow; 
And praife the eafy vigour of a line, / 

Wbtfe Denha^m's (trengthj and ^ajler's (wee, tnefs join. 

- T«P 
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True eafe in writing comet from art, not chance, 

As thofe move eaficft who have leanTd to dance. 

*Tis not enough no harihnefs gives offence, 

The (band muft feem an echo to the fenfe : 

Soft is the (train when Zephyr gently blows* 

And the fmooth dream in fmoother numbers flows ; 

But when load furges hfh the founding (holt* 

The hoarfc, rough verfe, (hould like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and (kims along tie main* < 

Hear how Timotheus' varied lays furprife. 

And bid alternate pafiions fall and rife 1 

While, at each change, the (on of Libyan Jore 

Now burns wjjth glory, and then melts with love; 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fary glow, 

Now figha deal oat, and tears begin to flow : 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of Nature found, 

And the world's victor flood fubdued by Sound 1 
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CHAP, XVIII. 
LESSONS OF WISDOM. 

How to live happied: how avoid the pains, 
The difappointments, and dtfguft of thofe 
Who would in pleafore all their hoars employe * 
The precepts here of a divine old mail 
I could recite. Though old, he (till retained 
His manly fenfe, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wife he was, but not fevere ; 
Heftill remember'd that be once was young; 
His eafy pretence check' d no decern joy. 
Him even the diflbfate admtr'd : for he 
A graceful looftnefc when be plcaa'd put ©*, 

F5 
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And laughing could inftrudl. Much had he read, 
Much more had feen ; he ftudied from the life, 
And in th' original perus'd mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
lie pitied man< and much he pitied thofe 
Whom fatfely fmiliog fate has curs'd with meant. 
To diffipate their days in queft of joy. 
Our aim is Happinefs * 'tis yours* 'tis mine* 
He faid, 'tis the purflrit of all that live : 
Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attaia'd. 
But they the wikleft wander from the mark, 
Who thro*' the flow'ry paths of faunt'ring Joy, 
Seek this coy Goddefs ; that from ftage to ftage 
Invites us ftiil, but fhifta as we purfue. 
For, not to- name the pains that pleasure bring* 
To counterpoife itfelfc relentlefs Fate 
Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam : and were the Fates more kind 
Our narrow luxuries would foon be ftale. 
Were thofe exhauftlefs, Nature would grow tick, 
And cloy'd with pleafure, fqueamHhly complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream* 
Let nature reft : be bufy fir yonrfelf, 
And for your friend ; be buiy even in vain, 
Rather thaa teafe hetTatcd appetites : 
Who never fafts, no banquet e'er enjoys ;. 
Who never toils or watches, never .fleeps* 
Let nature reft : and when the tafte of joy- 
Grows keenj indulge : but ihun (atiety.. . -^ . 

Tis not for mortals always to be Weft. 
But him the leaft -the dull or painful hours 
Of life opprefs, whom foberSenfe conduces*. 
And Virtue, through this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and Senfe I mean not to disjoin; 
V)&ta^ a nd Scaafe axe one; and, truft me, he 
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Who has not virtue is not truly wife, ' / 

Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) 

Is fenfe and fpifit, with humanity : 

'Tis fometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 

'Tis ev'n vrndi&ive, but in vengeance jnftl 

Knaves fain would laugh at it ; foroe great ones dare ; 

Bat at his heart the mod undaunted fon 

Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms*. 

To nobleft ttfes this determines wealth ; 

This is the folid pomp. of profp'rons days; 

The peace and fhelter of adverfiy, -"• 

And if you pant for glory , build your fame - 
On this foundation, which the fecret (bock 
Defies of Envy and aU- Tapping Time* 
The gaudy glofs of fortune only ftrikes 
The vulgar eye: the fuffrage of the wife* .' 
The praife that's worth ambition, is attained 
By fenfe alone, and dignity of mind. 

Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul, 
Is the heft gift of Heaven : a happinefs '' 

That even above the fmdles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great- Nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 
Man juftly boafts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs earn'd;, 
Or dealt by chance to (hield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel funihinc on a fool. • 
But for one end, ooe. much-negle6led ufe 
Are riches worth your care (for Nature's wants. 
Are few, and without opulence fupplied). • > 
This noble end* is, to produce the Soul; 
To Ihow the virtues in their faireft light; 
To make Humanity the minifter 
Of bounteous 'Providence ; and teach the hjpajt 
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That generous luxury the GoAt enjoy—* 

Thus, in hi* graver v*in, trie friendly Sage 

Sometimes declaim'd. Of Right and Wrong he taught 

Truths as tt&tfd as ete* Athens heard j 

And (ft range to fell \) ht pra&fc'd what he pfeachM. 

AfcMSTROlttiU 

CHAR XIX. 
AGAINST INDOLENCE, 

AN EFISTLB* f . 

In Frolie'a hour* ere fcriotte Thought hid birth, 
There was a time, my dear Cornwall^, whe* 
The Mufe would take nie on her airy wing 
And waft to views romantic ; there preferit 
Some motley vifion, fliade and fun : the cliff 
O'erhangihg, fparklfng ^rooks, and ruins gray : ? 

Bade me* meanders trade, and catch the form 
Of varipus clouds, and rainbows learn to paint. 

Sometimes Ambition* bru&ing by, would twitcll 
My mantle, and with winning look fubllme, 
Allure to follow. What though fteep the track, 
Her* mountain's top wc-uld overpay, when dimb'd* 
The fcaler's toil ; her temple there was fine, 
And lovely thence the profpefts. She could tell 
Where laurels grew, whence many a wreath antique; 
But more advis*d to (httn the barren twig* 
{What is irftmOrtal verdure without fruit?) 
And woo fome thriving art ; her numerous mines 
Were open to the fearcher's feill and pains. 

Caught by fV harangue, heart beat, and flutt'ritig pnlfe 
Sounded irreg'lar marches to be gontf ~ 
What, paufe a moment when Ambition calls t 
No, the blood gallops to the diftant goal. 
And throbs to reach it. Let the lamt fit ft ill. 

Whe» 
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When Fortune gentle, at th* Hill'» verge extreme* 

Array'd indecent garb* but femewhat thin, . 

Smiling approached ; and what occafion, afk'd, 

Of climbing : She, already provident, 

Had cater'd veil, if ftomach could digeft 

Her viands, and a palate not too nice : ~* 

Unfit, (he faid, for perilous attempt ; 

That manly limb recjuir'd, and finew tough : 

She tcck, and laid me in a vale remote, 

Amid the gloomy fcene of fir and yew, 

On poppy beds, where Morpheus ftrew'd the ground : 

Obfcurity her curtain round me drew, ' 

And iifen Sloth a dull quietus fung. 

Sithence no fairy lights, no quick'ning ray, 
No fUr of pulfe, nor objects to entice 
Abroad the fpirits : but the cloyller'd heart 
Sits fquat at home, like pa god in a niche 
Obfcure, or grandees with nod : watching eye, 
And folded arms, in pretence of the throne, 
Turk, or Indoftan— Cities, forums, courts* 
And prating fanhedrims, and drumming Wart, 
Affeft no more than {lories told to bed 
Lethargic, which at intervals the ficfc 
Hears and forgets, and wakes to doze again* 
Inftead of converfe^and variety, 
The fame trite round, the fame ftak illent fcenc i 
Such are thy comforts, bleifed Solitude I — 
But Innocence is there, but Peace all kind, 
And fimpie Quiet with her downy couch, 
Meads lowing, tune of birds, and lapfe of Attains* 
And faunter with a book, and warbling Mufe 
In praife of hawthorns — Lire's whole bufinef* tWs I 
Is it to balk i' th' fun f if fo, a fnail 
Were happy crawling on a fouthern wall. 
Why fits Content upon a cottage fill 

At 
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At eventide, and Meffeth the coarfe meal 

Jn fobty .corner ? Why fweet Slumber wait 

Th* hard pallet ? Not becaufe from haunt remote 

Sequefter'd in a dingle's buihy lap r 

'Tis Labour fav'ry makes the peasant's fare, 

And works out his repofe : for Eafe muft afk 

The leave of Diligence to be enjoy 'd. 

O ! liften not to that enchant re fs Eafe 
With feeming fmile ; her palatable cup 
' By (landing grows infipid ; and beware 
The bottom, for there's poifon in the leesi 
What health impair'd, and crowds inactive maim'd t 
What daily martyrs to her fluggifti caufe I 
Lefs ftrid devoir the Rufs and Perfian claim 
Defpotic ; and as fubjecls long inur'd 
,To fervile burden grow fupine and tame, 
So fares it with our fov'reign and her train* • ' _. 

, What though with lure fallacious (he pretend 
From worldly bondage to fet free, what gain 
Her vot'ries ? What avails from iron chains 
Exempt, if rofy fetters bind as faft I 

Beftir, and anfwer your creation's end. 
' Think we that man, with vig'rous pow'r endow'd 
And room to ftretch, was deitin'd to fit ft ill ? 
Sluggards are Nature's rebels, flight her laws, 
- Nor live up to the terms on which they hold 
Their vital leafe. Laborious terms and hard : - 
Bui fuch the tenure of our earthly ftate I 
Riches and fame are Iiiduftry's reward ; 
The nimble runner cour/es Fortune down, 
And then he banquets, for {he feeds the bold. 

Think what you owe your country, what yourfelf. 
If fplendour charm not, yet avoid the (corn 
That treads on lowly (rations* Think of fome 
Arduous booby mounting o'er your head, 

s A»d 
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And thence with fancy grandeur looking dowu : 

Think of (Reflection's ftab!) the pitying friend 

With (boulder (hruggM and forty. Think that Time 

Has golde n m inures* \f di fcreetly feiz'd : 

And if fome fad example, indolent, 

To warn and fcare be wanting — think of 



CHAP, £X. 
ELEGY TQ A YOUNG NOBLEMAN 

LEAVING THE UNIVERSITY. 

Jims yet, ingenuous Youth, thy fteps retire 

From Cam's fmooth margin, and the peaceful vale* 
Where fcience called thee to her fludious quire, < 

And met thee mufing in her cloifters pale « 
O ! let thy friend (and may he boaft the name) 

Breathe from his artJefs reed one parting lay L 
A lay like this thy early virtues claim, 

And this let voluntary friendfliip pay. 
Yet know, the time arrives, the dangerous time, 

When all thofe virtues op'ning now fo fair, 
Tranfplanted to the world's tempeftuou* clime, 

Muft learn each Pa (lion's boilVrous breath to beat* 
There if Ambition, peftilent and pale, 

Or Luxury fhould taint their vernal glow; 
If cold Self-int'reft, with her chilling gale, 

Should blafr th' unfolding bloflbms ere they blow ; 
If mimic hues, by Art; or Fafhion fpread, 

Their genuine, iimple colouring mould {apply * - 
O ! with them may thefe laureate honours fade •+ 

And with them (if it can) my friendfhip die*. 
—-—And do not blame, if, though thy fclf infpire* 

Cautious I ftrike the panegyric firing ; 
The mufe full oft. purfues a meteor ire, . 

Aad vainly vent'rous, foais on waxen wing. 
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Too actively awafce at Friead4hip?r voice, 

The poet's bofam poors the fervent (train* 
'Till fed rerk&oa blames the rufty choice, 

And oft invokes Oblivion's aid in vain. 
Go then, ray friend, nor let thy candid breaft 

Condemn me, if I check the phufive firing ; 
Go to the wayward world ; complete the reft ; 

Be, what the pureft Mofe would wifh to Aug, 
Be ftill Thyfelf : that open path of Truth, 

Which led thee here, let Manhood firm purft/e ; 
Retain thefweet fimplicity of Youth, . 

And all thy virtue dictates, dare to do. 
Still fcorn, with eonfeious pride, the malk of Art; 

On Vice's front let fearful Caution lour, • 
And teach the diffident, difcreeter part 

Of knaves that plot, and fools that fawn forpow'r. 
Soj round thy brow when age's honours fpread, % 

When death's cold hand unftrings thy Mason's lyre, 
When the green turf lies lightly on his head* 

Thy worth fliall forae fuperior bard infpire ; 
He to the ampleft bounds of Time's domain, ^ 

On Rapture** plume fliall give thy name to fly ; x 
For trufr, with rev'rence trail this Sabine drain : 

'* The Mofe forbids the virtuous Man to die." ~ 

Mason. 

CHAP. XXI. 
ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE* 

Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleafure, power, and affluence furround ; 
They, who- their thonghtlefs hours in giddy mirth* 
And wanton, often cruel, riot wafte; 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
Aiii aH the (ad variety of pate : 
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How many fink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame ; how- many bleed* 

By (hameful variance betwixt Man and Man : 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 

Shut from the common air, and common ufe 

Of their own limbs ; how many drink the cup 

Of bajeful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of mifery ; fore piere'd by wintry wind*, 

How many fhrink into the fordid hut 

Of cheerlefs Poverty ; how many lhake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unheonded paffion, tnadnefs, guilt, remorfe ; 

Whence, tumbling headlong from the height of life. 

They furnilh matter for the tragic mufe : 

Ev'n in the vale, where Wifdom loves to dwell. 

With Fricndfhip, Peaee, and Contemplation jotn'd* 

How many tack'd with honeft ^affions, droop 

In deep retif'd diftfeft; how many (bad 

Around the deathbed o£ their dcaxeft friends, 

And point the parting anguife.— -Thought fond man 

Of thefe, and all the, thoufand'nameleis ills, 

That one inceflantft niggle render life. 

One fcene of toil, of fufieftng, and of fete* 

Vice in his high career would ftand appalfc], 

And heedlefs rambling Impulfe learn to think ; 

The confetous heart of Charity would warm, 

And her wide wifh Benevolence dilate j 

The focial tear would rife,' the focial figh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual Wife, 

Refining {till, the focial paifions work. Thomson^ 

CHAP. XXII, 
REFLECTIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 

X is done I— -dread Winter fp reads his lateft glooms f 
A^nd reigns tremendous o'er the conqnei'd ycax. 

How 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the ttmeful ! Horror wide extends 
His defolate donna in* Behold, fond Man! 
See here thy pi&ur'd life: pafs forae lew years, 
Thy flowing Spring, thy Summer's ardent ftrength, 
, Thy fober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at laft, 
And (huts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Thofe dreams of greatnefs? thofe unfolid hopes 
Of happinefs ? thofe longings after fame? 
Thofe reftlefs cares? thofe" bu fy buftling days? 
7 hofe gay-fpent feftive nights ? thofe veering thoughts* 
Loft between good and ill, that fhar'd thy life ? 
All now are vaniuVd ! Vjrtuk fole furvivesj 
Immortal never-failing friend- of Man* 
His guide to happtnefson high ~Arid fee 1 
'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond birth 
Of Heaven, and earth! awak'ning Nature heafS 
The new creating word, and ftarts to lifei 
In every heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal fcheme 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the paofpect wider fp reads, 
To Reafon's eye" rcnVd clears up apace* 
Ye vainly wife I ye blind prefumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the duft, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arraign'd : fee now the caufe, 
Why unafluming worth in fee ret liv'd, 
And died, neglected: why the good Man's (hare 
In life was gall and bitternefs of foul ; 
Why the lone widow, and Iter orphans, pin'd 
In ftarving folitude ; while Luxury, 
In palaces, lay draining her low thought, 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born Truth* 
And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of 
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Of Superftition's fcourge: why Jicem'd Pain, 

That cruel fpoiler, that embolbm'd foe, 

Imbjtter'd all out blifs. Yc good diibrft! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending ftand 

Beneath life's preflureVyct -bear up awhile, 

.And what you* bounded view, which only faw 

A little part, deem'd Evil, is no more. 

The ftorms of Wintry. Time will quickly pafi, 

.And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 

Thomson* 

• <f« « 

CHAP, XXI IL ; ; 

ON PROCRASTINATION. 

lie wife to day; 'tis madnefs to defer: 
Next day the fatal precedent, will plead; 
Tdh* on, till wifdom it puih'd out of lire, < • - ••■ 

Procra :H nation is the thief of time; 
' Year after year fcft-als,* tiJI all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a raoroeor leaves- 
The vaft concerns of sn eternal fcene. 
Of man's miraculous miftakes this bears 
The palm, « That all men are about to lire,'* 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay them/ekes the compliment to think. 
They one day (hall not drivel; and their Pride 
On this reverfion takes up ready praiTe; 
At leaft, their own; their future felves applauds; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Fo|lyVvai!s ; 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wifdom they coirfign ; 
The thing they can't but pwpofe, they poftpone. 
'Tis not in Folly, not to fcoro a fool; 
And fcarce in hum n Wifdom to do more* 
All promife is poor dilatory man, 
And that through tvery ftage. Wfecn young, indeed, 
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In full content, we {onetimes nobly reft, 

Unanxtoos for ourfehres ; and only wi(h r 

As duteous fons, cwr fathers weie more wifc« , v . * , 

At 'thirty, man fufpefts himfelf a hsoJ ; 

Knows it at fort)*, and reforms hk plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, ' 

Pufhes his prudent purpose to Refolve ; 

In all the j&Agnaaamky of thought, 

Rcfolves, and rercfolvca, then dies the fame* 

. And why ? Becaufe he thinks himfelf immortal. 

All men think all men mortal, 'but them ftl ves; 

Themfelves, when fame alarming (hock of fate 

Strikes through their wounded hearts the fudden dreid ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon clofe ; where pafs'd the ihaft, no trace is farad. 

As from the wing tie fear die fky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel. 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death* 1 

Ev'n with the tender tear which nature (beds I 

O'er thofe we love, we drop k in the grave. ' 

You*©* 

CHAP. XXIV, 

THE PAIN ARISING FROM VIRTUOUS EMO- 
TIONS ATTENDED WITH PLEASURE,. 

•— -He hold the way* 

Of Heav'n's eternal deftiny to roan, ^ / 

For ever juft, benevolent, and wide ; 

That Virtue's awful fteps, howe'er parfucd 

By veking Fortune and intrufive Pain, , 

Should never be divided-frona her chafte, 

Her fair attendant, Pl-basueb. Need I urge 

Thy tardy thought through aU the various round 

Of this exigence, that thy (bft'ning foal 

'At length may lean what energy the hand 

Of 
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Of Virtue mingles in trie bitter; tide 

t)f paffion fwclling with diftreft and pain, 

To mitigate the (harp with gracious drops 
Of cordial Pleafore?— Aflc the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd 
So often fills his arm*; fo often draws x 
His lonely footflrps, at the flent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears r* 
O ! he will tell thee that the weahh of world's 
Should ne'er fedtsce hisboibm to forego 
That facred how> when ftealtng from the noife 
Of care and envyyftoeet Remembrance foothes 
With Virtue's kindeft looks his aching brcaft, 
And turns hiatcaw to rapture.— Aflc she crowd 
Which flies wpatievrt from tfw vifhge-walk 
To climb the neighboring climr, when far below 
The cruel winds- have htrrl'd upon the coaft: 
Some haplefs bark ; wfrikr ftcrcd Pity mstta 
The gcn'ral eye, or Tefrout's-icy; hand 
Smites their diftortedr Hmbs and horrent hair ; 
Whikfcv'ry mother cloftr to her breaft 
Catches her child* and pointing where the waves 
Foam through the (hatter'd reflet, fhrieks aibud 
As one poor wretch* that fyreads his piteous arms 
For fuccour, ftvallow'd by the roaring furge> 
As now another, daih'd againft the rock, 
Drops HfeJefe down, 04 deeraeft thou indeed 
N6 kind endearment here by Nature giv'n 
To mutual Terrour and Companion's tears ^ 
No fweetly. melting foftnefs which att rafts, 
O'er all that edge of pain, the focial pow'rs 
To this their proper action and their end ?— " 
Aflc thy own Heart ; when at the midnight hour, 

{ Slow through that fhidious gloom thy'paufing eye 
Led by the gUana'-ting taper moves around 

Tht 
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The facred vol unr.es of the dead, the fongt 

Of Grecian bards, and records writ by fame 

For Grecian heroes, where the preient pow'r 

Of Heav'n and earth furveys th' immortal page* 

E'en as a father ble fling, while he reads 

The praifes of his fen; if then thy foul, » , 

Spurning the yoke of thefe inglorious days') 

Mix in their deeds and kindle with their flame : 

Say, when the prof^ft blackens on thy view, 

When rooted from the bate, heroic Hates 

Mourn in the duft, and tremble at the frown 

Of corft Ambition; — when the pious band 

Of youths that fought for freedom and their fret 

Lie fide by fide in'gore; : — when ruffian -Pride 

Ufurps the throne of Juilice, turns the pomp 

Of public pow'r, the majefty of rule, 

The fword, the laurel, and the purple re be, 

To flavifh empty pageaau, to adoru 

A tyrant's walk, and glitter in the eyes 

Of fuch as bow the knee; — when honour 'd urns 

Of patriots and of chiefs, the awful buft 

And iloried arch, to glut the coward rage 

Of regal envy, ftrcw the public way 

With hallow'd ruins ! — when the mufe's haunt* 

The marble porch where Wifdoro, wont to talk 

With Socrates or Tully, hears no more, 

Save the hoarfe jargon of contentious, monks, » 

Or female Superrlition's midnight pray'r;— 

When ruthiefs Rapine from the hand of Time 

Tears the deftroying fey the* with furer blow 

To fweep the works of Glory from their bafe; 

Till Defolatioft o'er the grafs-grown ftreet 

Expands'his raven-wings, and up the wall, 

Where fenaies once toe pride of monarths doom'd, 

Hifles the gliding foake through hoary weeds 
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That clafpthe atould'ring column:— thus de/ac'd, 
Thus widely mournful when the profpeci thrills 
Thy beating bofom, when the patriot's tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow, 
Or dalh Oclavi us front the trophied car;***. 
Say, does thy fee ret foul repine 1 to tafte - 
The big diftrefs? Orwouldft thou then exchange N 

Thofe hea< t ennobling forrows, for the lot 
Of him who fits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians bending to his nod, 
•And-bears aloft his gold-inverted front, 
And fays within hirnfeif, ." I am a king, 
" And wherefore flnuld the clam'rous voice of Woe 
" Intrude upon mine ear?" — The baleful dregs 
Of thefe late ages, this inglorious .draught 
Of fervitude and folly, have not yet, 
Bleft be th* internal Ruler of the world! 
" DefiTd to fuch a depth of fordid ihame 
The native honours of the human foul, 
Nor fo cflfae'd the image of its fire. 

A*ensid*. 

CHAP. XXV. 

ON TASTE, \ 

Sat, what is tafte, but the internal powers 
Active and flrong, and feelingly alive 
To each flue impulfe ? a difcerning fenfe 
Of 4ecent and fublime, with quick difguft 
From things deform'd, or difarrang'd, or grofs 
In fpecies? This nor gems, nor Itores of gold, 
Nor purple Hate, nor culture can beftow ; ' 
But God alone, when firft his active hand 
Imprints the facred bias of the (ooL • • < j 
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V 

He, Mighty Parent! wife and juft in all, 

Free sis the vital breeze, or light pf Heav'n, 

Reveals the charms of nature. Afk the Twain 

"Who journeys homeward from a furamer- day's 

Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 

And due rcpefe, he loiters to behold 

The funftune gleaming as through amber clouds 

O'er all the weftcrn fky ! Fait foon, I ween, 

His rude cxp reffion, and untutor'd airs, '. 

Beyond the ppw'r of language, will unfold 

The form of Beauty fmiJing at his heart, 

How lovely ! how commanding ! But though HcaV* 

In every bread hath fown thefe early feeds 

Of love and admiration, yet in vain, ~ 

Without fair Culture's kind parental aid, 

Without enliv'ning funs and genial mow'rt, 

And (helter from the blaft r in vain we hope 

The tender plant (hould rear its blooming head, 

Or yield the harveft proifcis'd in its fpring. 

Nor yet will every foil with equal (tores 

Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 

His will, obfequious, whether to produce 

The elite or the laurel* Diff'rent minds 

Incline to diff'rent obje&e : one.puxfues 

The vaft alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 

Another iighs for harmony and grace, 

And gentleft beauty* Hence when lightning fees 

The arch of Heav'n, and thunders rock the gfooritl 3 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 

And ocean, groaning from his loweft bed, 

Heaves his tempeftuous billows to the iky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakfpeare looks abroad 

From fome high cliff, fuperior, and enjoys 

The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

All 
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All on the margin of forae flow'iy ft ream, 
To fpread his careleft limbs amid the cool 
Of pl'antane (hades, and to the lift'ning deer 
The tale of flighted vows and love's difdain 
Refounds, foft warbling, all the live long day: 
Contenting Zephyr fighs; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves ; 
And hiU and dale with all their echoes mourn* 
Such and To various are 4he taftes of men; 

Akensidb. 

CHAP. XX VI. 

THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A CULTI- 
VATED IMAGINATION. 

\J blest of Heav'n, whom not the languid fongs 
Of Luxury, the firen! not the bribes 
Of fordid wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoils 
Qf pageant Honour, can feduce to leave 
Thofe ever -blooming fweets, which from the ftore 
Of Nature, fair Imagination culls 

To charm th' enliven'd foul ! What though not all $ 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life; though only few poffefs 
Patrician treafures or imperial ftate : | 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children j uil, 
With richer treafures and an ampler ftate 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to ufe them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marbles and the fcuIptuVd gold. 
Beyond rile proud pofleffor's narrow claim, 
H19 tuneful bread enjoys. For him thefprinj 
Diftils her dews, and from the filken £em 
* • G 
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Its- lucid leaves urifblds; for him the hand v 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blufhes like the morn. 

Each paffing hour (beds tribute from her wing ; 

And {till new beauties meet his lonely wuFk, ' 

And loves unfek attract him. Not a brecte 

Flies o'ef the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The fetting fen's effulgence, not a Grain 

From all the tenants of the warbling fbade 

Afcends, bat whence his bofom can partake 

Frefti pleafure, unreptov'd. Nor then partakes 

Frefh pleafure only : for th' attentive mind. 

By this harmon-ious action on her powers, 

Becomes herfelfJiaFmenious*: wont 46 oft 

Jn outward things to meditate the charm 

Of facred order, foon fhe reeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herfelf this elegance of love, 

This fair infpir'd delight : her temper'djjowVs 

Refine at length, and ev*Ty paflion wears 

A chafter, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler profpe&s, iftoga^e 

On Na*ort*s form, where negligent of all 

Thefe leffer graces, (he affumes the port 

Of that elernal Majefty that weighed 

The world's foundations ; if to theft the Mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of fervile cuftom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would fordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of igw ranee and rap'nc, bow her down 

To tame pirrfuits, to. indolence and fear ? 

Lo \ (he appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied. courfe, 

The elements and feafons : all declare 

: - 4 For 
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For what th' eternal Maker has ordain'd N 

The pow'i* of roan: we feel within ourfelvcs 
Hi* energy ii vine : he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made as to behold *nd love 
What he beholdb and Iov£S> the genera! orb 

/ Of life and being ; to be great like him, 

-Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
WhonvNature's works can charm, with God hirafelf , 
Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; ac"l upon his plan ; 
ABd form to ^his, the relHh. of their fouls. 

Akekside. 

CHAP. XXVIL 
-SLAVERY. 

Xxark! heard ye not that piercing cry, 
Which ftiook the waves and rent the fky ! 

E'en now, e'-en now, on yonder Weftern (bores 
Weeps pale Defpair, and writhing Anguifh roars: 
E'en now in Afric's groves with hideous yell 
Fierce Slavery ftalks, and flips the dogs of Hell ; 
from vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, 
And fable nations tremble at the found ! — 
—Ye bands of Senators! whofe fufFngc fways 
Britannia's realms, whom either Ind obeys ; 
, Who right the injur'd, and reward the brave, 
Stretch your ftrong arm, for ye have power to fa*ve ! 
Thron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread re fort, 
Inexorable Conscience holds his court; 
With frill fmall voice the plots of Guilt alarms, 
Bares. his ma^k'd brow, his lifted hand difarms; 
But, wrapp'd in night with terroursall his own, 
He fpeaks in thunder, when the deed is done. 
Hear bim, ye Senates ! hear this truth fublime, 
* He who allows oppression shares the crime/ 

G 2 N© 
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No radiant pearl, which crefted Fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears, 
Not the bright flaw, which Night's blue a^ch adorn, % ' 
Nor riling fans that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with fuch luftre as the tear that breaks 
For other's wee down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

Darwin. 
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ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 



CHAP. I. 
ON ANGER. 



g 1ST ion. TtrHETHER Anger ought to It fupprejfid 

entirely, or onlj to be confined within the 
hounds of moderation. 

THOSE who maintain that referitment is 
blamabJeonly in the excefs, fupport their 
opinion with fuch arguments as thefe : 

v Since Anger is n at u rail and ufeful to man, entirely to 
banifh it from oar breaft, would be an equally foolifli and 
vain attempt : for as it is difficult, and next to impoflible, 
to oppofe nature with fucccfe; fo it were imprudent, if we: 

* had it in our power, to call away the weapons with which 
(he has furnithed us for our defence. The bed armour 
agaiftft injuftice is a proper degree of fpirir, to repel the 

/ wrongs that are done, or dufigned againft us: but if we 
diveft ourfelves of all refentment, we (hall perhaps prove too 
irrefolute and languid, both in refitting the attack's of in- 
juftice, and inflicting pun i foment upon tiiofe who have 
• committed it. - We (hall therefore fink into contempt, and, 
by the tamenef? of our fpirit, (hall invite the malicious to 
abufe and affront us. Nor will others fail to deny us the 
regard which is due from them, if once they think us in- 
capable of refentment. To remain unmoved at grofs in* 

G 3 juries, 
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' juries, has the appearance of ftupidity, and will make us 
• defp'cable and mean in the eyes of many who are not to be 
influenced by any thing but f he i r fears. 

And ^s a moderate (hare of refentment is ofeftrl in its 
cflccls, fb it is innocent in itfe4f> nay often commendable. 
The virtue of mildnefs is no lefs remote from infenfibJlity, 
on t; e pne hind, than from fury on the other. It implies, 
that we are angry only upon proper occafions, and in a due 
degree; that we are never tranfported beyond the bounds 
of decency, cr indulge* a deep and falling refentment ; that 
we do not follow, hot lead our paflionj governing it as our 
iervant, net fubmittiog oarftlv'es to it a*s oo$ ftiafret. Ua* 
derthefe regulations it is certainly excufable, when moved 
or.ly by private wrongs : and being excited by the injuries 

, \*hieh others fuffer, it befpeaksa geoecous uitnd* and de- 
ferves commendation. Shall a good man feel no indigna- 
tion againit injuftice and barbarity * not even when he is 
witnefs to mocking' Miftances- ef them ?- when- he ibtft % 
friend bafely and cruelly treated ; when he obfe/ves 

Th' oppreilbr's wrong, the proud man'* contumely, 
The in faience of office, and tiie-fpam 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes; 

fhall he ftill enjoy himfelf in perfect tf amjoillit}* f Will rt 
be a crime, if he conceive the leaft refentment? Will it 
not be rather fomewhat criminal, if he is deftitute of it ? In 
iuch ca^fjs we are commonly fo far from being afhamed of ouf 
anger, as offomething mean, that we are proud of it, and con- 
fefs it openly, as what we count laudable and meritorious. 

The truth is, there feems to be fomethhig manly, and, 
we are bold to fay, fomethihg virtuous, in a juft and welh 
-tonduded refentment. In the mean time, let us not be fuf* 
peeled of endeavouring to vindicate .rage, and pteviihnefa, 
and implacable refinement. Noj, fuch is their defbrriiity, 
fo horrid and fo manifeft are the evils they produce, that 

they 
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they do not admit of any defence or j unification. We con- 
demn, we deteft them, as unnatural, brutiih, unmanly* and 
raon^poos. All we contend for is, that it is better to be 
moderate in our refentwent, than to fuppiefs it altogether* 
Let os therefore keep it under a ftrift difcipline, and care* 
fully reftrain i\ within ihe bounds which reafon preterites, 
with regard to the occafion, degree, and continuance of it* 
Bullet, us* not pre fume to extirpate any of thofe affeclions, 
which the wifdom.of God has implanted in us, which are 
ft> nicety balanced, and fo well adjufted to each Cher,. 
that by deftroying one of them, we may perhaps difofder 
and blemiih the whole frame of our nature. 

To thefe arguments^ tbofe who adopt. the 
opinion that anger fhouid be entirely fup- 
prefled, reply : 

You tell us, anger is natural to, man ; )»** nothing i* more 
natural to man than rea.'on, milcUe/s, a*?d benevolence* 
Now with what proftiety can we call that natural to any 
cxeatuso, which impairs, and oppofts the moft effentiajaatf 
{lifting uifttqg parts-of its conftitut ton ? Sometimes indeed 
we may cailt hat natural to a fpecies* which being found in 
rnoft of them, is not produced by art or cufiom. That anger 
is in this knk natural, we readily graat ; but deny that we 
therefore cannot, or may not, lawfully extinguish it. NatiM£ 
has committed to our management the faculties of the mind, 
as well as the members of the body : aiyi, as when any of 
the latter become pernicious to the whole, we cut them o{F 
and cad them away ; in like manner, when any of our af- 
fections are become hurtful and ufelefs in our frame, by cut- 
ting them off, we do n,at in the kali ccjumeracl the intention 
of Nature. Now fuch i* anger to a wife man. To foslsand 
cowards it is a necefiary evil ; but to a, pexfyn, of m.o4era$e 
ienfe and virtue, itiaatfevil which has no advantage at* 
tending it; The harm it muft do h wn is ye. y apparent, It 
v ' G 4 mud 
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muft ruffle his" temper, make him lefs agreeable to his friends, 
diftorb his reafon, and unfit him for difcharginR the dories of 
life in a becoming manner. By only diminishing his pofEon, 
he may leffen, but cannot remove the evil ; For the only wajr 
to get clear of the one, is by entirely difmifliog the other. 

How then will v anger be fo ufeful to him, aa to make it 
worth his while to retain it in any degree? He may defend 
his own rights ; aflift an injured friend ; profecjite and 
punifii a villain. 1 fay, his prudence and friend (hip, his pub- 
lic fpirit and^almrefolution, will enable him to do all this, 
and to-dirit in a much more fafe, proper, and effectual 
manner, without the affiftance of anger, than with it. He 
will be defpifcd and*m*gkcled, you fay, if he appear to 
have no refentment. You fhould rather fay, if he appear 
to have no fedate wifdom and courage : for thefe qualities 
will be fufficient of themfelves to fecure him from cork- 
tempt, and maintain him in the pofleffion of his }uft au- 
thority. Nor does any thing commonly leflen us more in 
the eyes of others, than our own paffion. It often expofeth 
us to the contempt and derifion of thofe who arc not in 
our power ; and if it make us feared, it alio makes us pro* 
porttonaUy hated, by our inferiors and dependants. Let 
the influence it gives us be ever fo great, that man mud 
pay very dear for his power, who procures it at theexpenfe 
•f his cwn tranquillity and peace. 

Besides, the imitation of anger, which is eafily formed, 
will produce the fame effect upon others, as if the paffion 
was »eal. If therefore to quicken the flow, to roufe the in- 
attentive, and reft rain the fierce, it is.fometimes expedient 
that thry believe you are moved, you may put on the out- 
waid appearance of icfemment. Thus you may obtain the 
end of anger, without the danger and vexation that attend 
it ; and may preferve your authority, wiihout forfeiting 
the peace of your mind. 

However manly and vigorous anger may be thought) k 
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is in faft but a weak principle, compared with the fedate 
xefbhrtion of a wife and virtuous man. The one is uni- 
form and permanent like theftrength of a pcrfon in perfect 
health ; the other; like a force-whtcb proceedeth from a fe- 
ver, is violent for a time* but toon leaves the mind' more 
feeble than before. To him therefore who is armed with a 
proper firmnef* of foul, no degree of paflion can be ufeful in 
any refped. And to fay it can ever be iandable and vir- 
tuous, is indeed a fufficienty bold a&'tion. For the mod 
part we blame it in others, and though we are apt to be in* 
dulgent enough to our awn faults, weare*otten araamed of 
it in ourfelves. Hence it is common to hear men excufing 
themfelves, and feriouily declaring they were not angry* 
when they have given unqueftionable proofs ,to the con* 
trary. But do we not commend him who refents tie in- 
juries done to a friend or innocent perfon I Yes, we com* 
mend him $ yet not for his pafiion, but for that generality 
and friendlhip of which it is the evidence. For let any one 
impartially corrfider, which of thefc characters he eftceros 
the better ; bis, who interefts himfelf in the injuries o£ 
his Iriend, and zeaioufty defends him with perfect calm* 
nefa and fereaity of temper ; or his, who purfues the tame 
conduct under the influence of reientment* 

If anger then k neither ufeful not commendable, it k 
certainly the part of wifdom to fupprefs it entirely. We 
mould rather confine it, you tell us, within certain bounds* 
But how (hall we ascertain the limits, to which it may»and 
4?eyond which k ought not to pafs7 When we receive a 
manifeft injury, it feems we may refent it, provided we da 
it with moderation. When we fuifer a worfe afeutfe. our 
anger, 1 fuppofe. may rife fomr what higher. Now as the 
degrees of injuftice are infinite, if oxur anger mad always. 
be proportioned, to the occafion, k may pcflibly proceed to. 
the utmoft extravagance, thall we fet bounds taous re* 
jfcotment while we are yet calm ? how can we be auufed* 

<*j> that 
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that feeing once let roefe., tt Will not carry os beyond them ? 
or (hall we give 1 pafllon the reinj, imagining we can refbmet 
thetti at pleaford, ot trufling it will tire or flop itfelf, a* 
foon as it has ran to its proper length ? As well might we 
think of giving laws to £ tempeft; as well might we en* 
deavour to tan mad by lure and method.- l 

In reality, it is much eafler to keep frurfclves v&id Of 
refentrnent, thin to reftrairt it from exctffi,' wheii it hat 
gained admifllon ; for if reafon, while her ftrertgtft is yt* 
entire, is not able to prefcfve hef dominion, ' what can fho 
do When het enemy has in part prevailed and weakeried hfcr 
force ? To nfe the illuftration of an excellent' author, we 
can prevent the beginnings of fome things, whofc progrefe 
afterwards we cannot hinder : We can forbear to cafrouT* 
/elves dowfi from a precipice, bat if once we have taken 
the fatal hap, we mut defcend whether we wffl or no.. 
Thus the mind, if duly cautions, may ftand firm upon the 
rock of tranquillity ; # but if (he rafhry forfake the fnmmit> 
ibe can fcarce recover herfelf, but is hurried *i*ay down- 
wards by her own paffion, with increfrfing violence* 

Do not fay that we exhort you to attempt that which is 
impoflibfe. Nature has put it in our power to refift the 
motions of anger. We only plead inability, when we want 
an cxcufe for our own negligence. Was a-paffiormte man to 
forfeit a hundred pounds, as often as he was angry, or was 
he fure he muft die the next moment after the fir ft fairy of 
bis paflion, we ftiould fend he had a great command of hi* 
temper whenever he ccroki prevail upon hilh&lf to exerciJb 
a proper attention about it. And mall we not tfreem it wor- 
thy of equal attention, worthy of our utmoft care and pain* 
to obtain that immovable tranquillity of mind, without 
which We cannot reKfh either life itfelf, or any of its enjoy- 
ments ?• — Upon the whole then, we both may and ought* 
not merely to teftraia, but extirpate anger. It is impatient 

of 
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of rale i in pmportja* to k pneviiils, it will difcpiitt OV 
minds j it has nothing eamaeodikblo ill kkif, nor will it 
antwes any yaloable pucptfe in life. Holla«d, 

CHAP, II. 

VIRTUE OUR HIGHEST- INTEREST. 

X pind mjrfctf emitting upon a little fpot, fu crowded 
everyway by ao immeofe uokoown etcpaafion-—* Where 
am I ? What fort of place do,I ivbabk ? Is k exaAly ac- 
commodated, in every inftaace, to my convenience ? is 
there no exce/s of cold, none of heat* to offend me ? Am i 
never annoyed by animali, either of my own kind > or a 
different f Is every thing fabfetvient to me,aa though I 
had ordered all myfelf?— No— nothing like ;it— the far* 
theft from H poSWe.— Th* world appears not then origi- 
nally made for the private convenience of me alone ?— It 
does not. — But, is it not poffible ft> to accommodate k, by 
my own particular induftry ?— -Jf to accommodate man and 
beaft, Heaven and earth ; if rim he "beyond me, 'tis not 
poulhte^^hrat'eonfe^oeriee then follows K Or can there 
be any other than thia — if I fcek an irttertft of my own. 
detached from that of others ; I ieek an imercft which it 
chimerical* and can never have exftienca. 

How then mutt I determine ? hare I no intend- at all? 
—If 1 have not, I am a fool for flaying here. 'Tit a 
fmaky hoofe, arid the fooner oat of it the better.— But 
why no inteieft ? — Can I be contented with none, but one 
fcparate and detached ?-— Is a focial tntereii joined with 
others foch an abfurdity, as not to be admitted ? The bee, 
the* beavert and fhe tribes of herding animals, are enough 
to -convince me, jhat the thing is, fomewhere at lead, pofli- 
b}e. How then am I allured,' that 'tis not equally rrire of 
ma**J~*4Admit it ; and what follows ? — Tf fo, then Honour 
and Juftice are my intereft— then the whole-train of Moral 

G 6 Virtues 
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Virtues are my interefr; without fome portion of which 
Bot even thieves can maintain fociety. 
T But farther ft ill — I ftop not here — I purine this facial 
jntereft, a* far as I can trace my feveral relations. I. pafs- 
from my own flock, my own neighbourhood, my own- na- 
tion, to tHe whole race of mankind,, as. difperfed through- 
out the earth.— Am I not related to them alt, by the mu- 
tual aids of commerce-; by the general' intercourse of art* 
and letters; by that common nature, of which we a0 pat- - 
ticipatei— Again— rl muft have food and clothing— With- 
out a proper genial* warmth, I intently perifh— Am I not 
related, in this- view, to Ac very earth itfelf ? To the dif- 
tant fun, from- Whofe beams I derive vigour I To that ftu- 
pendouscocrfe and order of the infinite hofto/' Heaven, by 
which the times and feaibns ever uniformly pafs on 2— 
Were this- order once confounded, » I could not probably 
iurvive a moment; fo abfolutely do I depend on this 
common general welfare 

What then* have I to-do* but to enlarge Virtue into 
Piety f jNot only honour and juftice* and what I owe to 
man, is my inttreft ; bnt gratitude aifo» acquiescence, re* 
Agnation, adoration, and all I owe to this gggat polity, and 
its greater Governor, our common Barent. 

But if all the*; moral and divine habits- be my ihtvienV 
I need- not finely, feek fof*a better. I have an intereft 
compatible with the fpot on which I live*- 1 have an in* 
tereft which may exift, without altering the plan of Erovi* 
deuce, without mending oi^ marring the general: order, of 
events.— 1 can beat whatever happen* with manlike mag? 
nanimj ty ; can jbe contented, and fully happy in the good 
which I po&fs ; and can pafs through' this turbid* this 
fickle, flcetiag period, without, be waitings, or envying** 
•e narmnfings, or complaints, - 

Ramus* 
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' CHAP. III. 

' THI SAME SUBJECT* . 

-All men pur foe Good; and would be happy, if they 
knew how ; not happy for mimites, and miferable for 
hours } but happy, ifpoflible, through every parr of their 
exigence. Either therefore there is a good of this iteady 
durable kind, or there is none. If none, then all good 
nmft be trantient and uncertain : and if fo, an obje& of 
loweft value, which can little defer ve either our attention 
©r inquiry. But if there be a better good, foch a good as 
we are feeking; tike every other thing, ft muft be derived 
from fome caufe, and that caufe muft be either external, 
internal, or mixed, in as much as, except thefe three, 
there is no other poflible. Now a fteady, durable good 
Cannot be derived from an Jkternal caufe, by reafon 
all derived from externals muft: ftu&uate, as they fluctu- 
ate. By the fame rule \ not from a mixture of the two r 
becaufe the part which is external will, proportionally 
deftroy its eflence* What then remains but' the caufe 
internal ; the very caufe which we have fuppoiedf when 
we place the Sovereign Good in Mind— ift Rectitude of 
Conduct r Ha aits. 

CHAP. IV. 

' on the: immortality of the soul. 

Among other excellent arguments for the immortality o£ 
the fool, there is one drawn from the perpetual progrefs 
of the foul to its perfection* without a poffibility of 
ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I da not re* 
member ta have feen opened and improved by others wha 
have, written ooi this fubjelt, though, it fecms, to. me to 
carry a gtrat weight with it. How can it enter into the> 
thoughts of man, that the fool, which is capable of fuch 
immenfe fetfeftions* and of receiving new improvements. 



to all eternity, (hall fall away into nothing alrnoft as foon 
as it is created ! Are fuch abilities made for no purpofe? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfe&ion that he can never 
pa&; in a few years he has all the endowments be is capa. 
bid, of, and were he to live ten thoufand more, would be 
the feme thing .he is at prefent. Were a human foul thus 
at a ftand in her accompKihroents, were her 'faculties to be 
foil blown, and incapable of farther enlargement* I could 
i&jgioe it might fell away infen&bly, and dr p at once 
into a fiate of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
being* that is in a perpetual prog re & of improvement, and 
travelling on from perfe&ion to perfection , after having 
j«A looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made 
a few discoveries of his Hifcite goodnefs, wifiiom, and 
slower, muft perifti at her firft fetting out, and in the wry 
beginning of her inquiries* 

Man, confide red in hi* prefent ftate, teems only fent into 
{be world to propagate his kind. He provides nimfeif with 
a> fcceeJbr* and immediately quits his paft to make room 
fbr Urn. 

Mb does not feem bom to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
fewa to othess. This is not furprifing to consider in ani- 
mals* which are formed for our ufe, and can finifh their bu« 
finefs in a fhort life. The (ilk worm, after having fpun 
her talk, lays her eggs and dies. But in this life* man qan 
never take in his full meafure of knowledge ; nor has he time 
tofubdue his pafitons, ettablifh his foul in virtue, and come 
op to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
ftagt. Would an infinitely wife Being make fuch glorious 
creatures for fo mean a purpofe ? can he delight in the pro- 
duction of fuch abortive intelligences, fuch fhort -lived rea- 
fbnable beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted? capacities that are never to be gratified ? How 
ean we find that wifdom whkh mines through all his works, 
in the formation of man, without rooking on this world as 
*'* < . ' only 
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oaty a netftry&r tbc neat, aid believing that the feveral 
generations ef rational creatarer, which rife up and difap* 
pear in foch quick tBccceaoo, are only to receive their 6rft 
'*odimants of exigence heie, ant) afterwards to bo traaf* 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they nay 
thread and fiewrifh to aft eternity ? 

Th b fcs is not, in my opinion, a aaeee pleating and triera- 
ptunt conTideratiofi in setigkro, than this of the perpetual 
pipgref* which the foul makes towards the perfection of ice 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the iool as going on from ftrength to ftrength,, to 
ccnfider that (he is to (nine for ever with new acceffionsof 
gtory, and brighten to all eternity ; that (he will he (till 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge;, 
carries in it fomething wonderfully agreeable to that ambi- 
tion which is 'natural to the miner of man. Nay, it mutt 
be a profpect pleating to God himfelf, to fee his creation 
for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him by greater degrees of lefcmblance. 

Mbthsnks this tingle confide ration, of the procefs of a 
finite fpiritto perfection, will be tufficientto extinguifh all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in (bperior. That 
cherub, which 1 now appears as a God to a human fbu]» 
knows very well that the period will come about in eternity, 
when the human foul mall be as perfect as he himfelf now 
is:#iay, when (he (ball look down upon that degree of per- 
fection, as much as (he now falls (hort of it. It is true, the 
higher nature (1111 advances, and by that mejns prefervea. 
his diftance and fuperiprity in the fcale of being j but he 
knows, that how high foever the ftation Is of which he (lands 
pofleffed at prefent, the interior nature will at length mount 
up to it, and (hine forth in the fame degree of glory. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration may we 'oofc 
into our fouls, where there are fuch hidden (lores of virtue 
and knowledge, fuch iriexhaufted fources of perfection ! 

We 
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We know- not yet what we (hall "be, nor will it e?cr entei 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory' that will be 
always in rcferve tor htm. The fool,, considered in relation. 
t6 its Greator, is like one of thofe mathematical lines that 
may draw nearer to another lor all eternity, without a pof- 
fibility of touching it ; and can there be a thought fo tranf- 
porting, as to confide* outfelvea in thefe perpetual ap- 
proaches to Him, who is not only the ftandasd of perfection 
but of happinefs ? Spectator- 

CHAP. V, 
ON THE BEING OF A GOEr. 

XVetirb; — The world fhpl out;— Thy thoughts call 
home ;— r t 

Imagination's airy wing reprefs ; 
- Lock up thy lenfes;— Let no paffions flir ;— 

Wake all to reafon — let her reign alone ; 
\ Then, in thy (bill's deep illence, and the depth 

Of Nature's filence, midnight,, thus inquire ; 

- What am I ? and from whence ? -1 nothing know,- 

But that I am ; and, fincc I am, conclude 

Something eternal; had there e'er been nought, 

Naught (till had been : Eternal there muft be.— 

But what eternal ?— Why not human race I 

And Adam's anceftuxs without an end ?— 
. That's hard to be cenceiv'd ; fince ev'ry link. 

Of that long chain'd fyeceflion is fo frail : 

Can every part depend, and not the whole I 

Yet grant it true ; new difficulties- life; 

I'm ft ill quite oat at lea ; nor lee the Ihore. f 

** 'Whence earth, and thefe bright orbs?— Eternal too? 

Grant matter was eternal : fill theft orbs 

Would want fome other Father— much defigr* -* 

Is feen in all their motions, all their makes; 

Pefign implies intelligence, and art ^ 

Hufc 
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That can't. be from themfelve*— or man; that art 

Man fcarce can comprehend, cpuld man beftow ? 

A ud nothing greater, yet allow 'd than man,— 

Who iqotiop, foreign to the fmallcft grain* 

Shot through vaft maHes of enormous weight? 

Who bid brute matter's rcftive lump aflame . % 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

H as matter innate motion ? Then each ato.n» 

AiTerting its indifputable right 

To dance, would form a umverle of duft. 

Has matter none ? Then whence thefe glorious forma, 

And boundiefs flights, from fhapclefs and repot'df 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 

Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply learn'd 

In mathematics ? Has it fram'd fuch laws, 

Which, but to guefs, a Nawrow made immortal*— 

If art, to firm $ and counfei, to conduit; 

And that with greater far, than human (kill, 

Reside not in eaoh block ;— a COD HEAD reigns, — 

And, if a GOD there is, that God how great !, 

You**. 
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BOOK V. 



ORATIONS AND HARANGUES. 



CHAP. I. 



JUNIUS, BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY 

OF LUCRETIA. 

I es, nojbfe Wy ! I fwear by this blood, which was oncfc 
fo pure, and which nothing hut royal villainy Gould have 
polluted, that I will par (tie Lucks Tarquiniua the proud, 
his wicked wife, and that children, with fire and {Word ; 
nor will I ever fiiffer any of that family, or of any other 
whalfoerer, to be kiug in Rome. Ye Gods, I call you 
to witnefs this my oath ! — There, Romans, turn your eyes 
to that fad fpeclacle— the daughter of Lucretius, Collati- 
nus's wife--{he died by her own hand. See there a noble 
lady, whom the luft of a Tarquin reduced to the necefliry of 
being her own executioner, to atteOer innocence. Hofpi- 
tably entertained by her as a kinfman of herhqlband's, Sex- 
tus, the perfidious gueft, became her brutal ravifher. 7 he 
chafte, the generous Lucretia could not furvive the infult. 
Glorious woman ! but once only treated as a (lave, flic thought 
life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, difdained 
a life that depended on a tyrant's will ; and (hall we, (hall 
men, with fuch an example before our eyes,and after five and 
twenty years of ignominious fervitude, (hall we, through a 
fear of dying, defer one tingle inftant to aflert our liberty? 

No. 
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No, Romans, now is the time ; the favourable moment we 
have fo long waited for is come. Tarquin is not at Rome* 
The Patricians are at the head of the enterprise, The city 
i* abundantly provided with men, arm*, and all thing* ne- 
ceflary. The* jafloahym; wanting tofccure the fuccefa, if 
oar. own courage do not fail us. Can all thefe warriors* 
who«have^ver been §0 brave whep foreign enemies wete to> 
be fubdued, op when coaquefta were to bo made to gratify 
tfeff apabirioB and avarice of Tarquin, be then only cowards* 
vpheti they are to deliver themfelvca from ilavery ? Some of 
yon» sure perhaps iatimufcced by the army which Tasqain 
now coairasmds; The foldiera, you> imagine, will take the} 
part of thek general* Banifti fa groundless a fcan The 
love of liberty is natural to all men. Your fello r citizens 
in the camp kel the weight of oppreflion with.as quick a - 
feO/fe at you trvic are in Rome ; tbey will as eagetly feize 
the oqc.afion of throwing off the yoke, but let utguat there 
r^ay be'fpaie among them, who through bafenefs of fpirir* 
or a bad education, will be difppfed to favour the tyrant. 
The number of thefe can be but fraall, and we- have meant 
fuflkteat in our hands to reduce them to reafon. They 
have left ua hoftagea more dear to them than life. Their 
wives* their children, their fathers, their mothers, are here 
in the city* Courage, Romans ! the Goda are for us ; thofe 
Gods, whofe temples and altars the impious 'I arquirv haa 
profaned with facrt&cea and libations made with polluted 
hand*;, polluted with blood, and with numberkfs unexpi- / 
died erimes committed againft his kbjecls. Ye Gods, who 
piote&ed our forefathers j ye Genii* who watch for the pre- 
fers atioa and glory of Rome, do you inspire us with courage 
and /unanimity in this glorious eaufe, and we will to our 
laft breath defend your wodhip from profanation. 
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CHAP. II. 

HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

I' 
Know not, foldiers, whether you or your prifoner* 

be encompafled by fortune with the drifter bonds and ne- 

ceflittes. Two feas enclofe you on the right and left ;— 

not a fhip to flee to for efcaping. Before you is the Po, * 

river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind yoi» 

are the Alps, over which, even when your, numbers were 

tmdimimfhed, you were hardly able to force a paflage. 

Here, then, foldiers, you mull either conquer or die, the 

very firft hour you meet the enemy. But the fame fortune 

which has thus laid yea under the necefiity of fighting", 

has fet before your eyes thofe rewards of victory, than 

which no man was ever wont to wifh for greater from the 

Immortal Gods. Should we by our valour recover only 

Sicrty and Sardinia) which were ravifhed from our fathers, 

thofe would be no inconfiderable prizes* Yet what are 

thefe $ The wealth of Rome, whatever riches (he has heaped 

together in tne fpoils of nations, all thefe, with the matters 

of them, will be yours. You have been long enough 

employed in driving the cattle upon the vaft mountains of 

Lufitania and Celtiberia ; you have hitherto met with qjj 

reward worthy of the labours and dangers you have under- 

gone. The time is now come to rsap the full re com pen fe* 

of your toilfomc "marches overfo many mountains and rivers, 

and thrcugh fo many nations, ail of them in arms. This is 

the place which fortune has appointed to be the limits of 

your labours, it is here that you will finilh your glorious 

warfare, and receive an ample recompenfeof your com- 

pteted fervice. For I would not have you imagine, that 

victory will be as difficult as the name of a Roman war ia 

great and founding. It has often happened that a defpifed 

* enemy has given a bloody battle, and the mod renowned 

kings. 
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kings and nations hare by a fmall force been overthrown. 
And if you bat take away the glitter of the Roman name, 
what is there, wherein they may ftand in competition with 
you ? For (to fay nothing of your fervice in war for twenty " 
years together with fo much valour and foccefs) from the 
rery pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmoft 
bounds of the earth, through fo many warlike nations of 
Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither victorious ? And 
with whom are yon now to fight I With raw foldiers, an 
undifciplined army, beaten, vanquiihed, befieged by the 
Gauls the very la It fommer, an army unknown to their 
leader, and unacquainted wiih him. 

Or, (hall I, who was born I might almoft fay, but cer- 
tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that raoft excel- 
lent general, (hall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, 
and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater 
yet, of the Alps them (elves, fhall I compare myfelf with this 
half year captain ? A captain before whom fhould one place 
the two armies without their eofigns, I am perfuaded he 
would not know to which of them he is conful ? I efteem it 
no fmall advantage, foldiers, that there is not one among 
you, who has not often been an eye-witnefs of my exploits 
in wa*r ; not one of whofe valour I myfelf have hot been a 
fpe&ator, fo as to be able to name the times and places- of 
his noble achievements ; that with foldiers, whom I have a 
thoufand times praifed and rewarded, and whole pupil I 
was before I became their general, I (hall march againft an 
army of men, Grangers to one another. 

On what fide foever I turn my eyes, I behold all full of 
Courage and ftrcngrfr; a veteran infantry ; a mdft gallant ca- 
valry: you, my allies, moft faithful and valiant ; you, Car- 
thaginians, -whom not only your country's caufe, but the 
jufterV anger impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
aflfai fonts, is always greater than o£ thofe who aft upon the . 
defenfive. With hoftile banners difplaycd, you are come 

down 
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< down upon Italy ; you bring the war. Grief, injoriea, in- 
dignities fire your minds, and fpur you forward to revenge ! 
— Firft they demanded me^ ; that I, your general, fhottld be 
delivered op to them ; next, all of you, who had fought at 
the'fiege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to death by 
the extremeft tortures. Proud and cruel nation! Everything 
noft be yours, and at your dHppfel ! you are to pnefcribe 10 
us with whom we fhall make war, with whan>we (hall make 
peace ! You are to fet us bounds : to ihut us up within hUJa 
and rivers ; but you— you are not to obferve the limits 
which yoorfelves have fiacd. Pafs not the Ibentt* What 
next ? Touch not the Saguntinea. Saguntum is upon (he 
Iberus, move not a ftep towards that city.' Is it a finall 
matter, then, that you have deprived us of our ancient pot 
feflkms, Sicily and Sardinia ; you would Isaye Spain too ? 
Weil, we fhall yield Spain ! and then — you will pafs into 
Africa. Will pafs, did J fey ? —This very year they ordered 
one of their confute into Africa? the other into Spain. No, 
^bldiers, there is nothing left tor us but what we can 
vindicate with our fwoida. Come on, then. Be men* The 
Romans may wkh more f&fety be cowards j they have their 
own country behind them, have places of refuge to flee to, 
and are fecote from danger in the roads thither ; but for 
you there is no middle fortune between death and victory. 
L*t this he bat well fixed in your minds, and once again. T 
jfiy,. you are conquerors. , . Livy* 

CHAP, III. 

C. MARIUS TO THE RQMANS, ON THEIR HESITATING 
- TO APPOINT HIM GENERAL IN THE EXPEDITION 

AGAINST JUGURTHA, MERELY ON ACCOUNT Q* 

HIS EXTRACTION. 

It is but too common, my countrymen* tQ •ohfqrve* a 
material difference between the behanour of thofe, who 
ftand candidates for places of power and trait, before and 

' after 
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after their obtaining them. They ftdictt them in one man- 
ner, and execute them in another. They let out with a 
great appearance of activity, humility, and moderation : 
and they quickly fell »mo floth, pride, and avarice. It ia> 
undoubtedly, no e^y matter to discharge, to the, general 
fatisfaclion* the duty of a-fopreme commander in troubles" 
fome times. I am, 1 hope, dujy (enfible of the importance 
of the office I propofe ro take upon me, fc*r tills fervice of 
my country. To carry on^with effect, an expenfive war* 
and yet be frugal of the public money; to -oblige fhofe to 
ferve. whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at 
the fame time, a complicated variety of operations ; to con*  
cert meafures at home anfwerable to the ftate of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in fpite of oppo- 
fition from the envious, the factious, and the diffamscted ; to 
do all this, my countrymen, is more difficult than h gene* 
rally thought. And, beiide the di fad vantages which are 
common to me with all others in eminent ft at ions, my cafe 
is, in this refpect, peculiarly hard; that whereas a com- 
mander of patrician rank, if he* is guilty of a neglect, or 
breath of duty, has his great connections, the antiquity of 
his family, the important Services of his anceftors, and the 
multitude* he has by power engaged in his intereft, to fcreen 
him from condign puniftiment: my whole fafety depends 
«men myfctf; which renders it the more imfifpeirrabfy ne» 
celary for me to take eare, that my conduct be clear and , 
unexceptionable. Befides, \ am well aware, my country- 
men, that the eye of the fttblic is upon me: and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the real advantages of the 
commonwealth to al! other comlderaHons, favour my pre- 
tentious, the Patricians want nothing fo much as an accafion 
againft me. it is therefore my fixed fefolution, to ufemy 
fceft endeavours, that you be not difappointed in me, ai*d 
that their indirect deiigns againft roe may be defeated. I havei 
from my; youth, beem familiar with toils and wjth dangers* .. 

1 was 
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I was faithful to your inte reft, my countrymen* when I ferved 
you for no reward but that of honour. It it not my deiiga 
to betray you now that you have conferred upon me a place 
of profit. You have committed to my conduct the war 
againft Jugurtba. The Patricians are offended at this* Box 
where would be the wifdom of giving fuch a command to 
one of their honoutable body, a perfon of illuftrious birth, 
of ancient family, of innumerable ft at ties, but— of no ex- 
perience ? What fervice would his long line of dead ancef- 
tors, or his multitude of motionlefs ftatues, do his country 
, in the day of battle ? What could fuch a general do but, in 
his trepidation and inexperience, have recourfe to fome in- 
ferior commander, for direction in difficulties, to which he 
was not himfelf equal ? Thus, your patrician general would, 
in fact, have a general over him ; fo that the acting com- 
mander would ft ill be a plebeian. So true is this, my country* 
men, that I have myfelf known thoTe who have been chofen 
confuls, begin then to read the hiftory of their own country, 
of which till that time they were totally ignorant; that is, they 
firft obtained the employment, and then bethought them- 
selves of the qualifications necefiary for the proper difcharge 
of it. I fubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which fide 
the advantage lies, when a comparifon is. made between 
patrician haiightuwfs and plebeian experience. The very 
action which they have only read, I have partly feen, and 
partly myfelf achieved. What they know by reading I 
know by action. They arepieafed to flight my mean birth; 
1 defpife their mean characters. Want of birth and fortune 
is the objection againft me : wantofperfonal worth, againft 
them. But are not all men of the fame fpecies ? What 
can make a difference between one man and another^ but 
the endowments of the mind ? For my part, I fhali always 
took upoq the bra v eft man as the nobleft man. Supppfe it 
were inquired of the, fathers of fuch Patricians as Albums 
and Bcftia, whether, if they had their choice, they would de* 

2 fire 
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fire Tons of their character, or of mine ; what would they 
anfwer, bat that they fhould with the worthieft to be their 
fons ? If thePatricians have reafon to defpife me, let them 
likewife defpife their anceftor9, whofe nobility was the fruit 
of their virtue. Do they envy the honours bellowed upon 
me*? Let them envy likewife my labours, my abftinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone for my country ; by which 
I have acquired them. . But thofe worthlefs men lead fuch 
a life of ina&ivity, as if they defpifed any honours you can 
beftow; whirft the'y afpire to honours, as if they had deferv- 
ed them by the rhoft induftrious virtue. They arrogate the 
rewards of activity for their having enjoyed the pleafures of 
luxury.* * Yet none can be more lavifh than they are in 
praife of their anceftors. And they imagine they honour 
themfelves by celebrating their forefathers. Whereas they 
do the very' contrary. For, as much as their anceftors were 
drftinguilhed for their virtues, fo much are they difgraced 
by their vices. The glory of anceftors cafts a light, indeed f 
upon their pofterity : but it only ferves to (how what the de- 
scendants are. It alike exhibits to public view their degene- 
racy arid their worth. I own I cannot boaft of the deeds 
of my forefathers : but I hope I may anfwer the cavils of the 
. Patricians, by (landing up in defence of what.I have myfelf 
done, Obferve now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themfel ves honours on account 
pf the exploits done, by their forefathers, u hi'ft they will not 
allow me the due praife for performing the very fa/ne fort 
of actions in my own psrfon. He has no ftatues, they cry, of 
bis family. ' He can trace no venerable line of anceftors. — 
What then ! Is it matter of more praife to difgrace one's 
illuftrious anceftors, than to become illuftrious by his own 
good behaviour ? What if I can (how no ftatues of my fami- 
ly.! I can (how theftandards, the armour, and the trappings, 
which I have myfelf taken from the vanquifhed ; I can (how 
the fears of thofe wounds,, which I have received by facing 
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the enemies of my country. Thefe are my ftatues. Thefe 
$re the honours I boaft of; not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs ; but earned by toil, by abftinence, by valour, amidft 
clouds of daft and feas of blood ; fcenes of a&ion, where 
thofe effeminate Patricians, who endeavour* by indirect 
means, to depreciate me in your efteem, have never dared 
to ihow their faces. Sallust. 

CHAP, IV. 

CALISTHENES'S REPROOF QF CLEON'S 
f LATTERY TO ALEXANDER. 

If the king were prefent, Clecn, there would be no need of 
my anfwering to what you have jurt propofedl He- would 
himfelf reprove you for endeavouring to draw him into an 
imitation of foreign absurdities, and for bringing envy 
neon him by fuch unmanly flattery. As he is abfent, I 
take upon me to tell you, in his name, that no praife is 
lafting, but what is rational; and that von do what you can 
to leffen his glory, inflead of adding to it. Heroes have 
never, among us, been deified, till after their death. And 
whatever may be your way of thinking. Clean, for my part, 
I wilh the king may not, for many years to come, obtain 
that honour. You have mentioned; as precedents of what 
you propofe, Hercules and Bacchus Do you imagine, 
Cleon, that they were deiHed over a cup of wine ? And are 
you and I qualified to make gods ? Is the king, cur fove- 
reign, to receive his divinity from you and me, who areiiis 
fubjefts ? Firft try your power, whether you can make a 
king. It isfurely eafier to make a king than a god ! to 
give an earthly dominion, than a throne in Heaven* I^only 
wilh, thatthe gods may have heard, without ofrence, the 
arrogant propofal y^u have made of adding one to their 
number ; and that they may ftill be fo propitious to us; -as 
to grant the continuance of that fucceC to our afTaifs,with 
which they have hitherto favoured us. For rny part, I am 

not 
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not afhame|l of my counriy ; nor do I approve of out 
adapting th&rites of foreign nations, or learning from thenv 
how we outfit to reverence our kings* To receive law, 
or rules of Jbndud, from them, what is it, but to .confefs 
©urfelves iiferior to them ? Qu 1 nt vs Curtius. 

C.HAP. V. 
sdYTHIAN AMBASSADOR TO 
' ALEXANDER. 

1 f your perfon were as gigantic as your defires, the world 
would not contain you. Your right band would touch the 
eaft, and your left the well, at the fame time. You grafp at 
more than you are equal to. From Europe you reach Afia: 
from Afia you lay hold on Europe. . And if you mould 
conquer all mankind, you feem difpofed to wage war with 
woodsand fnows, with rivers and wild beafls, and to attempt 
to fubdue nature^ But have you con fide red the ufual courfe 
of things? Have you rcfle&ed that great trees are many 
years in growing to their height, and arc cut down in an 
. hour. It id fonlifh to think of the fruit only, without con- 
fidering the height you have to climb, to come at it. Take 
care left, while you drive to reach the top, you fall-to the 
ground with the branches you have laid hold on. Tht 
lion, when deaJ, is devoured by ravens; and ruft confutes 
the hardnefs of iron. Tfiereis nothing fo ftrong, hut it is in 
danger from what is weak. It will-therefore be your wLfdom 
to take care how_ you venture beyond your roach. Be tides, 
what have you to do with the Scythians, or the Scythians. 
with you ? We have never invaded Macedon : why (hould 
you attack Scythia ? We inhabit vaft deferts, anj path- 
lefs woods, where we do not want to hear of the name of 
Alexander. We are not difpofed to fubmit to flavery s 
and we have no ambition to tyrannize over any nation. 
That you may underftand the genius of the Scythians, we 
prefentyou with a yoke ©f pxeh, an arrow, and a goblet. 
. . H2 We. 
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We life thefe refpe&ively in oar commerce with friends and 
with foes. We give to oar friends the com, which we raife 
by the labour of our oxen. With the 'goblet we join with 
them in pouring drink offerings to the gods, and with ar- 
rows we attack our enemies. We have conquered thofe 
who have attempted to tyrannize over us in our own coun- 
try, and likewife the kings of theMedes and Perfians, when 
they made unjuft war upon us ; and we have opened to our-, 
{elves a Way into Egypt. You pretend to be the punifher of 
robbers; and are youfelf the general robber oftaankind. 
Ycm have taken Lydia : you have feized Syria : you are maf- 
terof Perfia: you have fubdued the fia&rians; aiid attacked 
India., All this will not fatisfy you, unlefs you lay your 
greedy and infatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds, 
.How imprudent is your conduit ! You grafp at riches, the 
pofleffion of which only increafes your avarice. You increafe 
your hunger by what fhould produce fatiety ; fo that the 
more you have, the more you deC re. But have you forgot 
how long theconqneft of the Bactrians detained you ? While 
you were fubduing them, the Sogdians revolted* Your vic- 
tories ferve no other purpofe, than to find you. employment 
by producing new wars. For the bufinefs of every conqueft 
is twofold; to win, aiyl to preferve. And though you may 
be the greateft of warriors, you muft expect that the nations 
you conquer will endeavour to fhake off the yoke as fa$ at 
poffible. For what people choofesto beunder foreign domi- 
nion? H you wiU crofs the Tanais, you may travel over 
^cythia, andobferve howextenfivc a territory vve inhabit. 
But to conquer us is quite another b-ifmefa. Your army is 
loaded with the cumbrous fpoils of many nations. You will 
♦find the poverty of the Scythians, atone time, too nimble t\,t 
ycur purfuit; and at another time, when you thinlc we are 
fled far enough from you, you will have us furprfe you in 
your camp. For the Scythians attack with no lefs vigour 
tban they fly. Why fhould we put you in mind of the vaft- 
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iiefs of the country you will have to conquer ! The deferta 
of Scythia are commonly talke4 of in Greece ; and aU the 
world knows, that our delight it to dwell at large, and not 
in towns or plantations. It will therefore be your wifdom 
to keep with drift- attention what you have gained. Catch* 
ihg at more yon may tofe what you* have. We have a pro. 
Verbial faying in^cythia, That Fortune has no feet, and is 
furnifhed only with hands, to diftribate her capricious fa- 
vours; and with fins*, to elude the grafp of thofe to whom 
fte has been bountiful. You give yourfelf out to be a god, 
the fon of J upiter Elammon. It fuits the character of a god 
to bfft'ow favours on mortals; not to deprive them of what 
good they have. But if you are no god, reflect on the preca- 
rious condition of humanity* You will thus (how more wif- 
dom, than by dwelling on thofe fubje&s which have puffed' 
tip your pride, and made yon forget yourfelf. You fee how 
Httleyou are likely to gain by attempting the conqueft of 
£cy th'iav On the other hand, you >nay, if you plcafe, have 
in qs a- valuable alliance We command the borders of 
both Europe and Alia. There is nothing between us and 
Bactria, but the river Tanais ; and our territory extends to 
Thrace, which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. 
If you decline attacking us in a hoftile manner, you may 
fcaveour friendlhip. Nations which have never been at war 
sire on an equal footing. Bat it is in vain, that confidence is 
repofed in a conquered people.- There can be no fincere 
friend fhip between the opprefforand the oppreffed. Even in 
peace, the latter think themfelves entitled to the rights of 
1 war againft the former. We will, if you think good j enter 
into a treaty with you, according to our manner, .which is, 
not by figning, fealing, and taking the gods to witnefs, <fs k 
the Grecian enftom ; but by doing actual fervices* The 
Scythians are not ufed to promife ; but to perform without 
promifing. And they think an appeal to the gods fuperflu- 
diis; for that thofe who have no regard for the eftcem of 
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men, will not hefitate to offend the gods by perjury. You. 
may therefore confider witlvyourfclf, whether you had bet- 
ter have a people of fuch a character, and fo^fituated as to 
have it in their power either to fierve you, or to annoy you> 
according as you treat them, for allies, or for enemies. 

QuiNTUS CUKTIUS. 

CHAP. VI. 
GALGACUS the GENERAL op the CALEDONII 

TO HIS ARMY, TO INC1TB THEM TO ACTION 
AGAINST THE ROMANS. 

Vv hen I refleft on the caufes of the war, and the err- 
cumftames of our fituation, I feel altrong perfuafion that 
v«ut united efforts on the prefent day will prove the begin- 
ning of univerfal .liberty to Britain. For none of us are 
hitherto dehafed by flavery ; and-we have no profpeel of 
a»fecure retreat behind us, either by land or fea, whilst the 
Roman fleet hovers around. Thus the ufe of arms, which 
is at all times honourable to thrtrave, here offers the only 
fafety even to cowards. In alj the battles which have yet 
been fought with various fucoefs againft the Romans, the 
refour*es of hope and -aid were in our hands,; for we, the 
nobleft inhabitants of Britain, and therefore Rationed in its 
dcepeft recedes, far from the view of fervile fhores, have 
preferved even our eyes unpolluted by the cpntadt of fub- 
jeftion. We, at the fartheft limits both of land and liberty* 
/ have been defended to this day by the obfeurity of our fitu- 
ation -and of our fame. The extremity of Britain is now 7 
difclofed ; and whatever is unknown becomes an qbje& of 
importance. But there is no nation beyond us ; nothing 
but waves and rocks ; and the Romans are be fore us. Tho 
arrogance of theie invaders it willbe in vain to encounter 
by obfequioufnefs and fubmiffion. Thefe-plunderers, of the 
'wprld, after ex hauling the land by their devaluations, arc 
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rifting the ocean: ftimalated by avarice, if their enemy b* 
rich ; by ambition, if poor : unfatiated by the Eaft and by 
the Weft : the only people who behold wealth and indi- 
gence with equal avidity. To ravage, to (laughter, to 
ufurp under falfe titles, they call empire ; and when they 
make a defert, they call it peaee. 

Oca children and relations are, by the appointment of 
Nature, rendered the deareft of all things to us, Thefe arc 
torn away by {cries to foreign fej vitudc. Our wives and 
fitters, though they (hould efcape the violation of hoftiie 
force, are polluted under the names of friend (hip and hofpi- 
talicy. Ourefiatcs and poflefiions are cociuOicd in tributes ; 
our grain in contributions. Even the powers of our bodies 
are worn down amid ft (tripes and infults, in cleaving woods 
and draining marthes. Wretches born to flavery are iirft 
bought* and afterwards fed by their mailers : Britain con* 
tinually buys, continually feeds her own fervitude. And 
a« among dome ft ic Haves every new comer ferrrs tor the 
fcorn and deriiion of his fellows ; fo> in this ancient houfe- 
hold of the world, we, as the laft and vileft, are. fought 
out for deftru&ion. For we have neither cultivated lands,' 
nor mines, nor harbours, which can induce them to preferve 
us for our labours ; and our valour and unfubmitting fpirit 
will only render us more obnoxious to our imperious maf- 
ters; while the very rem otenefs and fecrecy of our (huation, 
in proportion as it conduces to fecurity, will tend to infpire 
fufpicion. Since then all hopes of forgivenefs are vain, 
let thofe at length a flume courage, to whom glory, to whom 
fafety is dear. The Brigantines, even under a female leader, 
had force enough to burn the enemy's Settlements, to itorra 
their camps ; and, if fuccefs had not introduced negligence 
and inactivity, would have been able entirely to throw off 
the yoke : And {hall not we, untouched, unfubdued, and 
ftruggling not for the acquisition, but the continuance of 

H 4 liberty, 
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liberty, declare at the very firft onfet what kind of men 
Caledonia has referved for her defence ? 

Ca n you imagine that the Romans are as brave in War 
as they arc infolent in peace ? Acquiring renown from our 
difcords and diflen{ions,-they convert the errours of their ene- 
mies to the glory of their own army ; an army compounded 
of the mod different nations, which, as fuccefs alone has 
kept together, misfortune will certainly diffipate. Unjefs, 
indeed, you can fuppofe that Gauls, and Germans, and (I 
blufh to fay it) even Britons, lavilhing their blood for a 
foreign Hate, to which they have been longer foes than 
ftibje&s, will be retained Jby loyajty and affection 1 Terrour 
and dread alone, weak bonds of attachment, are the ties by 
which they are reftraiied ; and when thefe are once broken, 
thofe who ceafe to fear will begin to hate. Every incite- 
ment to viclory is on our fide. The Romans have no wives 
to animate them ; no parents to upbraid their flight, ^foft 
of them have either no habitation, or a diftant one. Fewr 
in number, ignorant o£ the country, looking around in 
filent horrour at the woods, feas, and a haven itfelf un- 
known to them, they are delivered by the gods, as it were, 
imprifoned and bound, into our hands. Be not terrified 
with an idle (how,, and the glitter of fllver android, which 
can neither proteel nor wound. In the very ranks of the 
enemy we ihall find our own bands. The Britons will ac- 
knowledge their own caufe. The Gauls will recollect 
their former Iroerty. The Germans will defert them, as 
the Ufij_ii have lately done. Nor is there any thing for- 
midable behind them: Ungarrifoned forts; colonies of 
invalides ; municipal towns diftempered and diftratted be- 
tween unjuft mailers and ill-obeying fubjecls. Here it 
your general ; here your army. There, tributes, mines;, 
and all the train of fervile punifhments ; which whether 
to bear eternally, or inftantly to revenge, this field roufl 
determine. March then to battle, and think of your ancef* 
tors and your poacrity. 
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CHAP. VII. 
THE EARL OF ARUNDEL'S SPEECH;, 

PropoGng an Accommodation 

BETWEEN HENRY II AND STEPHEN! 

IN the midft of a wide and open plain, Henry found Stephen 
encamped, end pitched its own tents within a quarter of 
mile of h'm y preparing for battle with all the eagernefs, that 
the dejire of empire" and glory could excite in & bra it anu youth- 
ful heart , elate withfuocefs. Steplxn alfo much wi/bed to bring 
the contejl bettveen them to afpeery dectfien : but nubile he and. 
Eufiace were confulting with William of Ipres t in wha/e affcc-\ 
tiow they rn^fi confided, and by tvhfe private advice they took/ 
a- 1 their meafures, the Earl of Aruniely having affemb ediht, 
Enghjk nobility t and principal officers >fpokc to this ejfeS »• 

It is now above fixteen years, that, on a doubtful and 
difpuied claim to the crown, the rage of civil war has 
almoft continually, infefted this kingdom. During this me- 
lancholy period how much blood has been (bed '. What de- 
vacations and mifcry have been brought on the people ! The 
laws ha 1 e.loft their force, the crownits authority : licentiouf- 
ncfsand impunity have (hakenall the foucdations of public 
fecurity. This great and noble nation has' been delivered a 
prey to thebafelt of foreigners, the abominable fcura of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Bretagne, robber* rather than foldiers, 
retrained by no laws, divine or-human* tied to no country, 
fubje& to no -prince) inftrurnents^of ail tyranny, violence, 
and oppreflion. .. At the fame time, our cruel neighbours, the 
WeHh and the Scotch, calling themfelves allies or auxiliaries 
' to the Emprefs, but. in reality enemies and defttoyers of Eng^ 
land, have broken their bounds, ravaged our borders,, and 
taken from us whole provinces, which we never can hope to 
K cover j while ; raflead of employing our united force againft 

Hj Shew,, 
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them, we continue thus madly, without any care of out 
public fafety or national honour, to turn our (Words again ft 
our own bofoms. What benefits have we gained, to com peri- 
fate all thefe lofles, or what do we expect? When Matilda 
was miftrefs of the kingdom, though her power was not yet 
confirmed, in what manner did the govern ? Did (he not 
make even thofe of her own faction and court regret the 
king ? Was not her pride more intolerable ftill than his le- 
vity, her rapine than his profufenefs? Were ariy years of his 
reign fo grievous to the people, fo offenfive to the nobles, 
as the fir ft days of hers ? When (he was driven out, did 
Stephen correct his former bad conduct ? Did he difmifs 
his odious foreign favourite ? Did he difcharge his lawlefs 
foreign hirelings, who had been fo long the fcourge and 
the reproach of England ? Have they not lived ever fince 
upon free quarter, by plundering our houfes and burning 
our cities ? And now, to complete oar miferies, a new army 
of foreigners, Angevins, Gafcons, Poicteyins, I know not 
who, are come over with Henry Plantagenct, the fon of 
Matilda; and many more, no doubt, will be called to affift 
him .as foon as ever his affairs abroad will permit ; "by whofe 
help, if he be victorious, England muft pay the price of 
their Services : our lands, our honours, mnft be the hire of 
thefe rapacious invaders. But fuppofe we Ihould have the 
fortune to conquer for Stephen, what will be the confe- 
quence? Will, victory teach him moderation? Will he 
learn from fecurity that regard to our liberties, which he 
conld not learn from danger? Alas ! the only fruit of out 
good fuccefs will be this; the eftatesof the Earl of Lei* 
cefter, and others of our countrymen, who have now quit- 
ted the pany of the Jung, will be forfeited ; and new con* 
filiations will accrue to William of Ipres." 

But let us not hope, that be our victory ever fo complete, 
it will give any lafting peace to this kingdom. Should 
Henry fall in this battle, tWe are two other brothers to 

fucceed 
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iucceed to his claim, and fupporthis faction, perhaps with 
lefs merit, but certainly with as much ambition as he. What 
fiiall we do (hen to free ourfelves from all thefe misfortunes? 
-—Let os prefer the intereft of oar country to that of our 
party, and to all thofe paffions, which are apt, in civil dif- 
fenfions, to inflame zeal into madnefs, and render men the 
blind inftruments of thofe very evils, which they fight to 
avoid. Let us prevent all the crimes and all the horrours 
that attend a war of this kind, in which conquefl itfelf is 
full of calamity, and our moil happy victories deferve to be 
celebrated only by tears. Nature herfelf is difmayed, and 
fhrinks back fro ip a combat, where every blow that we ftrike 
may murder a friend, a relation, a parent. Let us hearken 
to her voice, which commands us to jefrain from that guilt. 
Is there one of us here, who would not think it a happy 
and glorious a 61, to fave the life of one of his countrymen ? 
. What a felicity then, and what a glory, mull it be to us 
all, if we fave the lives of thou fands of Englishmen, that 
mud otherwife fall in this battle/ and in many other bat* 
ties, which, hereafter, may be fought On this quarrel 1 It is 
in our power to do fo— it is in our power to end the contro- 
verfy, both fafely and honourably ; by an amicable agree- 
ment, not by thefword. Stephen may enjoy the royal dignity 
for his iife, and the fucceffion may be fecured to the young 
Duke of Normandy, with fuch a prefent rank in the ftate.as 
. befits the heir of the crown. Even the bittereft enemies of 
the king rauft acknowledge that he is valiant, generous, and 
good natured ; his warmeft friends cannot deny that he has 
a great deal of rafhnefs and indifcretioa. Both may therefore 
r conclude, that he ihould not.be deprived of the royal autho- 
rity, but that he ought to be retrained from a further abaft 
of it ; which can be done by no means fo certain and effec- 
tual as what I propofe : for thus his power will be tempered 
by the prefence, the cpunfels, and influence of prince Hen- 
ty i who from hit. own intereft in the^ .weal of the kingdom 
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which he h to inherit, will always have a right to interpofe 
his advice, and even his authority, if it be neceffary, again ft 
any future violation of^our liberties; and to procure ah 
effectual redrefsof our grievances, which we have hitherto- 
fought in. vain. If all the Englifh in both armies unite, as 
] hope they may, in this plan of pacification, they will be 
able to give the law to tht foreigners, and oblige both, the 
king and the dake to ,confent to it. This will fecure th« 
public tranquillity, and Jeave no fecret ftings of r/fentjnent, 
to rankle in the hearts of a fuffering party, and produce 
future difiurbances. As there will be no triumph, no inr- 
frlence, no exclusive right to favour on either fide, there- 
can be no (hame, no anger, no uneafy defire of change. It 
will be the Work of the whole nation; and all rouft wiih to 
fupport what all have eftablifhed. The fdns of Stephen, 
indeed may endeavour to oppofe it; but their efforts will be 
fruitltfs, and muft end very foon, either in their fubmiffion 
or their ruin. Nor have they any reafonable caufe to com- 
plain. Their father him&lf did not come to the crpwn by 
hereditary right. He was elected in preference to a woman 
and an infant, who were deemed not to be capable of ruling 
a kingdom. By that election our allegiance is bound to him 
during his life: but neither that bond, nor the reafon for 
which we chofe him, will hold as to the choice of a iuccef- 
for. Henry Plantagenet is now grown up to an age of 
maturity, and every way qualified to fucceed to the crown*_ 
He is the grand fon of a king whofe memory is dear to as, 
and the neareft heir male to him in the courfe of defcerjt: 
he appears to referable him in all his good qualities, and to 
be worthy jto reign over the Normans and Englifh, whofe 
aobleft blood, united, enriches his veins. Normandy has-. 
already fubmitted to him with plea fu re. Why (hould we now 
divide that duchy from England, when: it is. fo greatly the 
in te reft of our nobility to keep them always connected ? If 
we had no other inducement to make us define a reconcilk- 
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tion between him and Stephen, this would be fufhxient. 
Our eftai.es in both countries will by that means be fecured, 
which otherwife we rmift forfeit, in the one or the others 
while Henry remains poffefled of Normandy : and it will 
not be an eafy matter to drive him from thence,\ even 
though we ftiould compel him to retire- from England* 
Butp by amicably compounding* his quarrel with Stephen, 
we (hall maintain all our interefts, private and public. His 
greatriefs abroad will increafe the power of this kingdom ; 
it will make us refpe&able and formidable to France; 
England will be the head, of all thofe ample dominions, 
which extend from the Britifh ocean to the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. By governing! in his youth, fo many different ftates, 
he will learn to govern us, and come to the crown, after 
the deceaff of king Stephen, accompliftied in all the arts 
of good policy. His mother ha* willingly refigned to him 
her pretentions, or rather (he acknowledges that his are 
fuperior : we therefore can have nothing to apprehend on 
that/fide. In every view, our peace, our fafety, the repofe 
of our confciences> the quiet and happinefs of ourpofterity, 
will be firmly eftablifhed by the means I propofe. Let 
Stephen continue to wear the crown that we gave him, as 
long as he lives ; but after his death let it defend to that 
prince, who alone can put an end to our unhappy divifions. 
If you approve my advice, and will empower me to treat 
in your names, I will immediately convey your defires to 
the king and the duke. 

Lord Lyttbltok* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Ma. PULTENEY'S SPEECH ON THE MOTION 
FOK„REDUCING THE ARMY. 

SIR, * * 

W e have heard a great deal about parliamentary armies, 
and about an army continued from year to year. I have 

• always been, Sir, and always ili all be, againft a (landing 
army of any kind : to me it is a terrible thing, whether 
under that of parliamentary or any other denghation ; a 
Handing army is ftill a ftandingarmy, whatever name it be 
called by; they are a body of men diftind from the body 
of the people ; they are governed by tlifFerent laws, and 
blind obedience and an entire fubmiffion to the orders cf 
their commanding officer* is their Only principle. The 
nations around us, Sir, are already enflaved, and have been 
enflaved by thofe very means ; by means of. their Handing 
armies they have every one loft their liberties : it is indeed 
impofiible that the liberties of the pecyle can be preferved 
in any country where a numerous (landing army is kept up* 
Shall we then take any of our meafures from the example 

>of our neighbours? No, Sir ; on the contrary, from their 
misfortunes we ought to learn to avoid thofe rocks upon 
which they have fplit. 

It figniries nothing to tell me, that our army is command- 
ed by fuch gentlemen as cannot be fuppofed to join in any 
meafures for enflaving their country : it may be fo ; I hope 
it is fo ; I have 2T very good opinion of many gentlemen 
now in the army ; I believe they would not join in any fueh 
meafures ; but their lives are uncertain, nor .can we be 
iure how long they may be continued in command ; they 
may be all difmifled in a moment, and proper tools of power 
put in their room. Befides, Sir, we know the paflions of 
men, we know how dangerous it is to truft the beft of men, 

with 
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with too much power. Where was there a braver army than 
that under Julius Csfefar ? Where was there ever an armjr 
that had ferved their country more faithfully ? That znaf 
was commanded generally by the bcft citizens of Rome, by 
raen of great fortune and figure in their country; yet that 
armyenflaved their country. The affe&ibns of the foldiers 
towards their country, the honour and integrity of the un- 
der officers are not to be depended on ; by the military law, 
the adminifrration of juftice is fo quick, and the punilh- 
ments fo fcvere, that neither officer nor foldier dares offer to 
jdifpute the orders of his fupreme commander ; he muft not 
confult his own inclination ; if an officer were commanded 
to pull his own father out of his houfe, he muft do it ; hfe 
dares not difobey ; immediate death would be the 'fare 
«onfequence of the leaft grumbling. And if an officer were 
fent into the court of requefts, accompanied by a body of 
tnufketeefs with fcrewed bayonets, and with orders to tell 
ns what we ought to do, and how we were to vote, I know 
what would be the duty of this houfe ; I know k would be 
our duty to order the officer to be taken and hanged up at 
•he door of the lobby: but. Sir, I doubt m6ch if fuch a 
fpirit could be found in the Houfe, or in any Houfe of Com* 
mons that, will ever be in England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what has 
happened to an Englilh Houfe of Commons, and from an 
Englilh army ; not only from an Englilh army, but an army 
that was raifed by that very Houfe of Commons, an* army 
that was paid by them, and an army that was commanded 
by generals appointed by them. Therefore do not let us 
Vainly imagine, that an army raifed and maintained by au- 
thority of Parliament, will always be fubmiffive to them : 
if an army be fo numerous as to have it in their power to 
overawe the Parliament, they will be fubmiflive as long as 
the Parliament does nothing to difoblige their favourite ge- 
neral ; but when that cafe happens, I an>afraid that in place 

. of 
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of the Parliament's difmiffing the v army, the^rmy will dif*  
• mifs the Parliament, as they have done* heretofore. No* 
does the legality or illegality of that Parliament, or of 
that army, alter the cafe: for- with refpeft to that army, 
and according to their way of' thiriking, , the Parliament 
difmiffed by them was a legal Parliament ;.&\ty were an 
army raifed and maintained according to law, and at firft 
they were raifed, as they imagined, for the prefervatioa of 
thofe liberties which they, afterwards deftroyed. 

It has been urged, Sir, that whoever is for ,the Proteftant 
focceflion muft be for continuing the army:' for that very 
reafon, Sir* I am againft continuing the army. I know 
that neither the Ptoteilant fucceflion in his Majefty's rnoft 
Uluftrious houfe> nor any fucceflion, can ever be fafe as 
long as there is a (landing army in the country. Armies,. 
Sir, have no regard to hereditary fucceffions. The iirft 
two Casfars at Rome did pretty well, and found means to 
keep their armies in tolerable fubjeclion, becaufe the gener 
rals and officers were all their own creatures. But how did 
it fare with their fucceflbrs ? Was not every one of them, 
named by the ardny> without any regard ta hereditary right, 
or to any right i A cobler, a gardener, or any man who* 
happened to raifehimfelf inthe army, and could gain their * 
affections, was«iade emperor of the world ;• was not every, 
fucceeding emperor raifed to -the throric, or tumbled head* 
long into the duft, according to the mere whim or mad 
frenzy of the foldiers? 

N We are told this array isdefired to be continued but for 
one year longer, or for a limited term of years. Howabfurd 
is thiB diftin&fon ? Is there any army in the world conti- 
nued for.any term of years? Does the moil abfolute monarch 
4ell his army, that he is to continue them for any number 
of years, or any number of months I How long have we al- 
ready continued our army from yea* to year? And if it thus 
continue, wherein will it differ from the (landing armies of 

.thofe- 
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thofe countries wbich have already fubmitted their necks 
to the yoke ? Wcare now come to the Rubicon ; our army 
is now to be reduced, or it never will; from his Majefty's 
own mouth we are affined of a profound tranquillity 
abroad, we know there is one at home : if this is not a 
proper time, if thefe circumftances do not afford us a fafe 
opportunity for reducing at leaft a part of our regular forces, 
we never can expeft to fee any reduction ; and this nation, 
t already overburdened with debts and taxes, muft be loaded 
with the heavy charge of perpetually fupporting a nume- 
rous Handing army, and remain for ever expofed to the 
danger of having its liber ties and privileges trampled upon 
by any future'King or Miniftry, who fhall take it in their 
heads to do fo 9 and fhall take a proper care to model the 
army for that purpofe. 

CHAP. IX. 
SIR JOHN ST. AUBIN'S SPEECH FOR REPEAL- 
ING THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 
Mr. Speaker, 

T 
he fubjeft matter of this debate is of fuch importance, 

that I ihould be alhamed to return to my electors, without 

endeavouring, in the bed manner I am able, to declare 

publicly the reafons which induced me to give my raoft 

ready aflent to this quell ion. - 

The peopje have an unquestionable right to frequent 
new parliaments by ancient ufage ; and this ufage has been 
confirmed by fevcral laws, which have been progrtlHvely 
made by our anceftors, as often as they found it neceflary 
to infill on this eflential privilege. 

Parliaments were generally annual, but never con*- 

tinued longer than three years, till the remarkable reign of 

Henry Vj II. He, Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, 

. and of an arbitrary will ; he was impat'ent of every re- 

'ftraint; the laws of God and man fell equally a facrifice* 

as 
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as they flood in the way of his avarice, cr difappointed his 
ambition; he therefore introduced long Parliaments, be- 
caufe he very well knew, that they would become the pro- 
per inftruments of both; and what a flaviih obedience they 
paid to all his meafuresis fufficiently known. 

If we come to the reign of Kifig Charles the Eirft, wC 
mud acknowledge him to be a prince of a contrary temper $ 
he had certainly an innate love for religion and virtues, 
But here lay the misfortune he was led from his natu- 
ral difpofition by fycophants and flatterers ; they advifed 
him to negleft the calling of frequent new Parliaments ; 
and therefore, by not taking the conftant fenfe of his peo- 
ple in what he did, he waa worked up into fo high a notion 
of prerogative, that the Commons (in order to retrain it) 
obtained that iudependes; fcul power, which at Jail un- 
happily brought him to his moil tragical end, and at the 
fame time fub verted the whole comtitution. And 1 hope 
we (hall learn this leiTon from it, never to compliment the 
crown with any new or extravagant powers, nor to deny 
the people thofe rights, which by ancient ufage they are 
entitled to; but to preferve the juft and equal balance, from 
which they will both derive mutual fecurity, and which, 
if duly obferved, will render our conftitation the envy and 
admiration of all the world. 

King Charles the Second naturally took afurfelt of 
Parliaments in his father's time, ard was therefore extreme- 
ly defirous to lay them afide. But this was a fcheme im- 
practicable. However, in effect he did fo; for he obtained 
& Parliament, which by its long duration, Ike an army of 
veterans, became fo exacily difcipiined to his own mea- 
fures, that they knew no other command but from that 
perfon who gave them their pay. 

' This was a fafe and moil ingenious way of enflaving a 
nation. It was very well known, that arbitrary power, if" 
it was open and avowed, would never prevail here. The 

people 
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people were, therefore amufed with the fpecious form of 
their ancient constitution: it exifted, indeed, in their fan- 
ey; but, li^e a mere phantom, had no-fubftance no: reality 
in it; for the power, the authority, the dignity, of Parlia- 
ments were wholly loft. This was that remarkablr Parlia- 
ment which fo juftly obtained the opprobrious name of t!,e 
Pension Parliament; and was the model, frctn which, 
I believe, fome later Parliament* have been exactly copied. 
At the time of the Revolution, the people made a frefh 
clainvof their ancient privileges ; and as they had fo lately 
experienced the misfortune of long and fervile Parliament** 
it was then declared, that they mould be held frequently* 
But ic feems, their full meaning was not und* rilooJ by thU 
declaration: and therefore} as in every i.ew fcttlement the 
intention of all parties (hould be fpeci fie ally raanifefted, 
the Parliament never ceafed ftruggling with the crown, till 
the triennial law was obtained : the preamble of it is ex- 
tremely foil and ftrong ; and in the body of the bill you 
will find the word declared before 1 enatled, by which I ap- 
prehend, that though thitf law did not immediately take 
place at the time of the Revolution, it was certainly in- 
tended as declaratory of their firft meaning, and therefore 
ilands a part of that original contract under which the 
conftitution was then fettled. His Maje fly's title to the 
crown is primarily derived from that contraft; and if, 
upon a review, there (hall appear to be any deviations from 
it, we ought to treat them as fo many injuries done 10 that 
title. 'And I dare fay, that this Houfe, which has gone 
through fo long a (cries of fervices to his Majefty, will at 
laft be willing to revert to thofe original ftated meafures of - J 
government, to renew and ft re ng then that title. 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which the feptennial 
law was firft introduced, is a very ftrong reafon why it (hould 
be repealed. People, in their fears, have very often re* 
courfe to defperate expedient?, which, if not cancelled in 
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feafom, will themfelves prove fatal to that conftitutionv 
which they were meant to fecare. Such is the nature of 
the feptennial law ; it was intended only as a prefervative 
fcgainft a, temporary inconvenience: the inconvenience is 
removed, but the mifchievous effecls (till continue ; for it 
not only altered the conftitution of Parliaments, but it ex- 
tended that fame Parliament beyond its natural duration r 
and therefore carries this mod unjuft implication with it, 
that you may at any time ufurp the moft indubitable, the 

moll eflential privilege of the people 1 mean that of 

chcofing their own reprefentatjves. A precedent of fuch a 
dangerous confequence^ of fo fatal a tendency, that I think 
it would be a reproach to cur ftatute book, if that law werer 
any longer tolubfift, which might' record it to pofterity. 

This is a leafon of, virtue "and public fpirit. Let usr 
take advantage of it to repeal thofe laws which infringe our 
liberties, and introduce fuch as may reftore the vigour of 
our ancient conftitution. 

Human nature'is fo very corrupt, that all' obligations 
fofe their force, unlefs they are frequently renewed— — 
Long Parliaments become therefore independent of the 
people ; and when .they do fo, there always happens'a 'moft 
dangerous dependence el few here. 

Long Parliaments give the mtnifler an opportunity of 
getting acquaintance with members, of pra&ifing his fe- 
veral arts to win them into his fchemes. — 7- This mufl be 
the work of time.— Corruption is of fo b'afe a nature, 
that at iirft fight it is extremely fhocking, — —Hardly any 
•nehas fubmitted to it all at once. — - His difpo(i:ion muft' 
be previoufly underftcod, the particuhtt bait rr.uft befoupd 
out with which he is to be alkire^; and after all, it is not 
without many ft niggles that he furrenders his virtue.— — 
Indeed, there- are fome, who will at once plunge them- 
felves into any bafe action; but the generality of mankind 
^re -of a more cautious nature, aniwill proceed only by 
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4eifurely degrees.— -One or two perhaps hare deferted their 
colours the firft campaign, fome have done it a fecond.-* 
Bat a great many, who have not that eager difpofition to 
▼ice, will wait tHl a third. 

For this reafou, Jhort Parliaments have been lefs cor* 
xupt than long ones ; they are o^ferved, like ftreams of 
water, always to grow more impure the greater diftance 
they tan from the fountain- head. 

1am aware, it may be (kid, that frequent new Parlia- 
ments will produce frequent new, expenfes, but J* think 
<juite the contrary; I am really of an opinion, that it will 
«be a proper remedy againft the Cvil qf bribery at elections, 
-efpecially as you have provided fo wholefome a law to co* 
operate upon thefe oceafions. 

Bribery at ele&ions, whence did it arife? Not from 
•country gentlemen, for they are fure of being chofen with- 
out it ; it was, Sir, the invention of wicked and corrupt 
•minifters, who have, from time to time* led weak princes 
into fnch deftru&ive meafures, that they did not dart to 
Tely upon the natural reprefentation of the people.' 
Long Parliaments, Sir, firft introduced bribery, becaufe 
they were worth purchafing at any rate : Country gentle* 
men, who have only their private fortunes to rely upon, 
and have no mercenary ends to ferve, are unable to op- 
pofe it, efpecially if at any time the public treafure (hall 
Jbe unfaithfully fquandered away to corrupt their boroughs. 
Country gentlemen, indeed, may make fome weak efforts; 
but as they generally prove untuccefsful, and the time of 
a frefh ftrriggle is at fo great a diftance, they at laft grow 
faint in the difpute, give up their country for loft, and 
retire in defpair. — Defpair naturally produces indolence, 
and that is the proper difpofition for flavery. Minifters of 
Hate underftand this very well, and are therefore unwilling 
to awaken the nation out of its lethargy by frequent elec- 
tions.-— They k no, v that the fptriroi liberty, like every 
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other virtue of the mind* is to bekept alive only byxoa- 
ftant a&ion; that it is impoflible to tffcilave this nation 
while it is perpetually upon its guard, -—Let country 
■gentlemen then, by having frequent opportunities of ex* 
erting themfelves, be kept warm and a dive in their con- 
tention for the public good ; this will raife that zeal and 
fpirit, which will at laft get the better of thofe undue 
- influence^ by which the officers of the crown/ though 
unknown to the feveral boroughs, have been abk to fup- 
plant country gentlemen of great characters*, and fortune* 
who live in their neighbourhood.— I do not lay this upon 
idle fpeculation only. — I live in a country where it is 
too well known, and I appeal to many gentlemen in the 
Ho.fe, to more out of it (and who are fo- for this very rea,- 
fon), tor the truth of my affertion. Sir, it is a fore which 
has been long eating into the raoft vital part of our confri. 
tution, and I hope the time will come when you- will 
prolK it to the bottom. — For if a minifter (hould ever gain 
a corrupt familiarity with our boroughs, if he {hould keep 
a regiftcr of them in his clofet, and, by fending down his 
treafurv mandates, (hould procure afpurious reprefentative 
of the people, the offspring of his- corruption, who will be 
at ail times ready to reconcile and juftify the moft contra- 
dictory meafures of his adminiftration, and .even to vote, 
every crude indigefted dream -of their patron into a law ; 
if the maintenance of his power (hould become the fole 
obj # oftheir attention, and they thould be guilty of the 
moft violent breach of Parliamentary truft, by giving the 
King a difcretionary liberty of taxing the people without 
limitation or control; the laft fatal compliment they can 
pay. to the crown :— if this (hould ever be the unhappy 
condition of this nation, the people indeed may complain; 
but the doors of that place, where their complaints (heuld 
„be heard, will for«ver be (hut againft them. 

Our difeafe, 1 fear, is of a complicated nature, and I 

think 
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think that this motion is wifely intended to remove the firft 
and principal diforder. — oive the people, their ancient 
right of frequent new elections; that wijl reftore the uc- 
cayed authority of parliaments, and will put our couiiitu- 
tion into a natural conditio* of working ouc her own cure. 
Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that 1 cannot 
exprefs a greater zeal for his fv'iajefly, for the liberties of 
the people, or the nonour and dignity of this Houfe, than 
by feeonding the motion which the honourable gentleman 
has made you, 

CHAP, X. " * 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE'S REPLW 

Mr, Speaker, 

JL hough the quell ion has been already fo fully oppofed, 
that there is no great cccafion to. fay any thing .farther 
againft it; yet, I hope, the Houfe will indulge rrt jn/the 
liberty of giving fome of thofe reafons, which induce me 1 
to be a gain ft the motion, in general, I muft take notice, 
that the nature of our conftitution feeim tovbe very much 
iniftaken by the gentlemen who have fpoken in favour of 
this motion. It is certain^that ours is a mixed government, 
and the perfection of our conftitution confifts in this, that 
the monarchical, theariftocratical, and democratical form* 
of government, are mixed and interwoven in ours, fo as to 
give us all the advantages of each, without fubje&ing us to 
the dangers and inconveniences of either. The democrati- 
cal Torm of government, which istheonly one i have now 
occafion to take notice of, is liable tothefe inconveniences > 
that they are generally too tedious in their coming to any 
rcfolution, and icldom brilk and expeditious enough in car- 
rying their refolutions into execution: that they are always 

-wavering ia their refolutions, and never Heady in any of the 
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meafures they refolve to par foe ; and that they are often 
involved in fa&ions, feditions, and infurredtons, which 
expofe them to be made the tools, if not the prey of 
their neighbours ; therefore in all the regulations we 
nuke, with refpe& to our conftitution, we are to guard 
againft running too 'much into that form of government 
which is properly called democratical : this was, in my 
opinion, the effeft of the triennial law, and will again be 
the effed, if ever it mould be reftored. 

That triennial ejections would make our government 
too tedious in all their refolves, is evident ; becaufe, in 
tfqch cafe no prudent adminiftration would ever refolve 
• upon .any meafure of confequence, till they had felt not 
©nly the pulfe of the Parliament, but the pulfe of the peo- 
ple ; and the minifters of date would always labour under 
' this difadvantage, that as fecrets of ftate muft not be imme- 
diately divulged, their enemies (and enemies they, will al- 
ways have) would have a handle for expofing their mea- 
fures, and rendering them difagreeable to the people, and 
thereby carrying perhaps a new election againft them, be- 
fore they could have an opportunity of juftifyHrig their 
meafures, by divulging thofe facls and circomftances, from 
whence the juftice and the wifdom of their meafures would 
clearly appear, 

Them, Sir, it is by experience well known, that what 
is called the populace of every country, are apt to be too- 
much elated with fuccefs, and too much dejecled with 
every misfortune; this makes them wavering in their opi- . 
nions about affairs of ftate, and never long of the fame 
mind ; and as this Houfe is chofenby the free and unbiaf- 
ftd voice of the "people in general, if this choice were <e ' 
often renewed, we mjght expe&, that this Houfe would be 
as wavering and as unfteady as the people ufually are ; and 
it being impoilible to carry on the public affairs of the na- 
tion without the concurrence of this Houfe, the minifters 

would 
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would always be obliged to comply, and confequentty 
would be obliged to change their mcafures as often as the 
people changed their minds. 

With feptennial Parliaments, Sir, we are not expofed to 
either of thefe misfortunes, becaufe, if the minifters, after 
having felt the pulfe of the Parliament, which they can al- 
ways foon do, refolve upon "any meafures, they have gene* 
rally time enough, before the new election comes on, to 
give the people proper information, in order to (how them 
the juftice and the wifdom of the mcafures they have pus- 
fued"; and if the people mould at any time be too much 
elated, or too much deje&ed, or mould without a caufe 
change their minds, thofe at the helm of affairs have time 
to fet them tight before a new election comes on. 

As to faction, and fed i don, Sir, I will grant, that in mo- 
narchical and ariftocratical government?, it generally arifes 
from violence and oppreffion ; but in democratical govern- . 
rnents, it always arifes from the people's having too great a 
fhare in the government ; for in all countries, and in all go- 
vernments, there always, will be many faftious and unquiet 
fpirits, who can never be at reft either in power 6r out of 
power; when in power, they are never eafy, unlefs every 
man fubmits entirely to their direction ; and when out of 
power, they are always working and intriguing againit thofe 
that are in, wiihout-any regard to juflice, or to the intereft 
of their country : in popular governments fuch men have 
too much game, they have too many opportunities fot work- 
ing upon and corrupting the minds of the people, in order 
to give them a bad impreffion of, and to raife djcon tents 
againft thofe that have the management of the public affairs 
for the time ; and thefe difcontents often break out into fe- 
ditions and infurreclion". This, Sir, would in my. opinion 
be our misfortune, if our Parliaments were either annual or 
triennial : by fuch frequent elections*,* there would be fb 
much power thrown into the hands of the people, as would 
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deftroy that equal mixture, which is the beauty of ourcen- 
ftitution : in (hort, our government would really (become 
a demccratical govern meat] and might thence very pro- 
bably diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order 
to preferve our conftitution, in order t6 prevent our falling 
under tyrarujy and arbitrary power, we ought to preferve 
that law, which I really think has brought our conftitution 
to a more equal mixture, and confequently to greater 
p\ rfe&ion than it was ever in, before that law took place. 
As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were poflible to 
influence, by fuch bafe means, the majority of the electors 
* or Great Britain, to choofe fuch men as would probably give 
up their liberties : if it were poflible to influence, by fuch 
means, a majority of the members of this Koufe, to confent 
to the eftablifhment of arbitrary power, I would readily 
allow that the calculations made by the gentlemen of the 
other (ide were juft, and their inference true; but I am per- 
fuacied that neither of thefe is poflible. As the members of 
this Houfe generally are, and mufl always be, gentlemen of 
fortune and figure in their country, is it poflible to fuppofe, 
that any of them could, by a penfion, or apoft, be influ- 
enced to confent to the overthrow of our conftitution ; by 
which the enjoyment, not only of what he got, but of what 
he before had, would Le rendered altogether precarious ? I 
will allow, Sir, that with refpeft to bribery, the price muft be 
higher or lower, generally in proportion to the virtue of the 
man who is to be bribed \ but it muft likewife be granted, 
that the humour he happens to be in ac the time, the fpirit 
he happens to be endowed with, adds a great, deal to his vir- 
tue. When no encroachments are made upon the rights of 
the people, .vi ben the people do not think themfelves iu any 
danger, there may be many of the electors, who by a bribe 
often guineas might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another ; but if the court were making any en- 
croachments upon the rights of the people, a proper fpirit 
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would, without doubt, arife in the nation ,;- and in fach a 
cafe, I am perfuaded, that none, or very few, even of fuck 
electors, could be induced to vote for a court candidate ; 
no, not for ten tiroes the Aim, 

There may, Sir, be forae bribery and corruption'in ihe 
Ration ; I am afraid there will always be fome ; but it is no 
proof of it, that ftrangers are fometimes chofen ; for a gen- 
tleman may have fo much natural influence over a borough 
in his neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with them to' 
choofe any perfon he pleafes to recommend ; and if upon 
fach recommendation they choofe one or two of his friends, 
who are perhaps ftrangers to them, it is not thence to be 
inferred that the two ftrangers were chofen their reprefen- 
tatives by the means of bribery and corruption. 

To infinuate, Sir, that money may be iflucd from the 
public treafury for bribing elections, is really fomething 
very extraordinary, efpecially in thofe gentlemen who know 
how many checks are upon every (lulling that can be ifl'ued 
from thence; and how regularly the money grantedjn one 
year for the public fervice of ihe nation muft always be 
accounted for, the very next feflion, in this Houfe, and 
Iikewife in the other, if they have a mind to call for any 
fuch account. And as to the gentlemen in offices, if they 
have any advance over country gentlemen, in having fome- 
thing elfe to depend on befides their own private fortunes, 
they have Iikewife many difadvantages ; they are obliged to 
live at London with their families, by which they are put to, 
a much greater expenfe, than gentlemen of equal fortunes, 
who live in the country : this lays them under a very great 
difadvantage with refpecl to the fupporting their intereft 
in the country. The country gentleman, by living among 
the electors, and purchaling the necefiaries for his family 
from them, keeps up an acquaintance and correfpondence 
with them, without putting himfelf to any extraordinary 

12 charge; 
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charge ; whereas a gentleman who lives in London, has no 
other way of keeping up an acquaintance or correfpondence 
among his friends in the country, but by going down once 
or twice a year at a very extraoidinary charge, and often 
without any other bufinefs* fo'that we may conclude, a 
gentleman in office cannot, even in feven years, fave much 
for diftributing in,ready money at the time of an election; 
and I realTy believe, if the fact were narrowly inquired into, 
it would appear, that the gentlemen in office are as little 
guilty of bribing their electors with jready money, as any 
oiher fet of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

Th a t there aTe ferments often raifing among the people 
without any juft caufe, is what I am furprifed to hear con- 
troverted, fince very late experience may convince us of the 
contrary* Do not we know what a ferment was raifed in 
the nation towards the latter end of ihe late Queen's reign ? 
And it is well known, what a fatal change in the affairs 
of this nation was introduced, or at lead confirmed, by an 
election's coming on while the nation was in that ferment. 
Do not we know what a ferment was raifed in the nation, 
fbon after his late Maje fly's acceffion ? And if an election 
had then been allowed to come on, while the nation was 
in that ferment, it might perhaps have had as fatareiFects 
as the former; but, thank God, this was wifely provided 
againft by the very law which is now wanted to be re- 
pealed. 

As fuch ferments may hereafter often happen, I muft 
think that frequent elections will always be dangerous; for 
which, reafon, as far us I can fee'at prefent, I (rull, I be- 
lieve, at all times think it a very dangerous experiment to 
repeal the feptennial bill* 
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CHAP, XI. 
LORD LYTTLETON'S SPEkCH ON THE- RE- 
PEAL OF THE ACT CALLED THE J EW BILL, 
IN TH£ YEAR 1753. 

Mil. S?EAKtR» 

1 see no pccafion to enter at prefent into the merits of 
the bill we patted the iafl fefiion for the naturalization of 
^Jew»; beeaufe I am convinced, that in the prefent temper 
of the nation, not a Gngle foreign Jew will think it expedient, 
to take any benefit cf that a£t ; and therefore, the rep '^1- 
fftg of it is giving up nothing. I -aflemed to it lad year in 
hope? it might induce fome wealthy Jews to come and fet- 
tle among tis : in that light I faw enough of utility in it, to 
make me incline rather to approve than diflike it ; bur* 
that any man alive could be zealous either for or againft 
it, I confefs I had no idea. What affects our religion, is 
indeed of the higheft and mod (erious importance God 
forbid we ihould be eve/ indifferent about that! but I 
thought this had no more to do with religion than any turn- 
pike a& we patted in that feflion ; and aftef all the divinity 
that has been preached on the fubject, I think fo ftilL 
• Resolution and fteadinefsaic excellent qualities; but 
it is the application of them up m which their value depends. 
A wife government, Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield,- 
as well as where to refill j and there is no furer mark of 
littlenefs of mind in an adminiiiration, than obftjnacyin 
trifles. Public wifdorn on fome occafions muft condefcenl 
to give way to popular folly, efpecially in a ftee country, 
where the humour of the people muft be confidcred as at- 
tentively as the humour of a king in an abfolute monarchy. 
Under both forms of government, a prudent and honeft 
ininiftry will indulge a fraall folly, and will refift a great 
one. Not to vouchfafe now and then a kind indulgence to 
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the former would difcover an ignorance of human nature | 
-not to reiift the latter at all times, would be meannefs an J 
ferviiity. ; 

"Sir, I look on the bill we are a{ prefent debating, 
not as a facrifrce made to popularity (for it facrifices no- 
thing), but as a prudent regard to fome confequences aris- 
ing from the nature of the clamour raifed agaifift the late 
aft for naturalizing Jews, which {ztm to require a particu- 
lar confide ration. 

'It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his 
Majefty's reign, that his fubje&shave enjoyed fuch a fettled 
tranquillity, fuch a freedom from angry, religious difputes, 
as is rot to be parallelled in any former times. The true 
Chriftian fpirit of moderation, of charity, of univerfal bene- 
volence, has prevailed in the people, has - prevailed in the 
clergy of all ranks and degrees, inftead of thofe narrow prin- 
ciples, thofe bigotted prejudices, that furious, that implaca- 
ble, that ignorant zeal* which had often done fo much hurt 
b~th to the church and the ftate. But from the ill-under- 
-ftood, infignificant aft of parliament you are now moved ta 
repeal, occafion has been taken to deprive us of this inefti- 
mable advantage. It is a pretence to difturb the peace of 
the church, to infufe idle fears into the minds of the peo- 
ple, and make religion itfelf an engine of fedition. It be- 
hoves the piety, as well as the wifdom of parliament, ta 
difappoint thofe endeavours. Sir, the very worft mifchief 
that can be done to religion, is to pervert it to thepurpofes 
of faclion. Heaven and Hell are^ot more diftant than the 
benevolent fpirit of the Gofpel and the malignant fpirit of 
p:irxy. r Ihe moil impious wars ever made were thofe 
called Holy Wars. He who hates another man for not being 
a Chriftian, is himfelf not a Chriftian. ChrifHanity,, Sir, 
breathes love and peace and good will to man. A temper 
conformable to the dictates of that holy religion has lately 
dirtinguifhed this nation ; and a glorious diftinSion it was ! 

But 
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But there is latent, at all times, in the mind of the vulgar, 
a fpark of enthufiafm; which, if biowh by the breath cf a 
party, may, even when it fesms quite extinguifned, befud- 
denly revived and raifed to a flame. The ad of lalt fcflion 
for naturalizing Jews has very unexpectedly adminiiiered 
fuel to feed that flame. To what a height it may rife if it 
flionrd continue much longer, one cannot eafily tell ; but 
take away the fuel, and it will die of itfclf. , 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, that there the church and the (late, the civil power 
and the hierarchy, Have feparate interefts, and r arc continue 
ally at variance one with the other. It is our 'hapninefs, 
that here they form but one fyftem. While this harmony 
lafts, whatever hurts the church, hurts the ibite; whatever 
weakens the credit of the governors of the church, takes 
away from, the civil power a part of ks ihength, and 
(hakes the whole conftitution. 

Sir, I triift and believe, that, by fpeedily paflng this" 
bill, we (hallfiience that obloquy, which has founju'ftly bicn 
caft upon our reverend prelates (fome of the molt rcfpec^able 
that ever adorned our church) for the part they took in the 
act which this repeals. And it greatly concerns the wholf 
community that they mould not lofe that refpe.il: which is 
fo juftly due to them, by popular clamour, kept, up in op- 
polition to a matter of no importance in iffelf. But if the 
departing from that meafure fhould not remove the preju- 
dice fo malicioufly raifed, I am certain that no further "ftep 
you can take will be able to remove it ; and therefore I 
hope you will flop here. This appears to be a reafonable 
and fafe condefcenfion, by which nobody will be hurt ; but 
alt beyond this would be dangerous weaknefs in govern- 
ment. It "might open a door to the wikieft enthufiafm, nni 
to the molt mifch'ievous attacks of political' difuTedion 
working upon that enthufiafm. If you encourage and au- 
thorize it to fell on the fynagogue, it will £0 thence 
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to the meeting:houfe f and in the end to the palace. But 
let us be careful to check its further progrefe. The more 
zealous we are to fapport Chriftianity, the more vigilant 
fhould we be in maintaining toleration. If we bring back 
petfecution, we bring back the antichriitian fptrit of po~ 
jvry; and when the fpirit is here, the whole fyftem will 
fom follow. Toleration is the bafis of all public quiet* 
It is 4 character of freedom giv«n to the mind, more valu- 
able, I think, rhao that which fe cures our^perfons and 
rftates. Indeed, they are infeparably connecltd together: 
for, where the mind is not free, where the confeience isea- 
thralbd, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on the 
galling chains: but civil tyranny is called in to rivet and 
rix them. We fte it in Spain, and many other countries; 
we have formerly both feen and felt it in England. By the 
blefSng of God, we are now delivered from all kinds of 
©pprefiion. Let us take care that they may never return. 

CHAP. XII. 
IN PRAISE OF VIRTUE. 

Virtue is of intrinfic value and good defcrt, and of in- 
difpenfable obligation; not the creature of will, butnecef- 
fary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal 
extent and antiquity with the divine mind ; not a mode 
©f fenfation, but everlafting truth 5 hot dependant on 
power, but the guide of all power. Virtue is the found*' 
tion of honour and efteem, and the fource of all beauty, 
order and happinefs in nature. It is what confers value on 
all the other endowments and qualities of a reafonable be- 
ing, to which they ought to be abfolutely fubfervient, and 
without which the more eminent they are; the more hide- 
ous deformities and the greater curfes they become. The 
ufe of it is not confined to any one flags of our exiftence, or 
to any particular fituationwecan be in, but reaches through 

all 
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all the periods and circumftances of our being.— Many of 
the endowments and talents we now poflefs, and of which 
we are too apt to be proud, willceafe entirely with the pre- 
ient ft ate; but this wili be our ornament and dignity in every 
Future date to which we may be removed. Beauty and wit 
will die, learning will vanifti away, and all the arts of life 
befoon forgot, tut virtue will remain for ever. This anites 
us to the whole rat Tonal creation, and fits us for converting 
with any order of fuperior natures, and for a place in any 
part of God's works. It procures us the .approbation and 
love of all wjfe and good beings^ and renders them our al- 
lies and friends. — But what is of unfpeakably greater con- 
sequence is, that it makes God our friend, affimilates and 
unites our minds to his, and engages his almighty power in 
our defence. Superior beings of all ranks are bound by it 
no Iefs than ourfelves. It has the fame authority in all 
worlds that it has in this. The further any being is advanced 
in excellence and perfection, the greater is his attachment 
to it, and the more he is under its influence.— To (ay no 
more ; it is the law of the whole univerfe; it f'ands firft 
in the eftimation of the Deity ; its original is his naiuxe ; 
•and it is the very object that makes him lovcty. 

Such is the importance of vimre. — Of what tron-fe- 
tjuence*. therefore, is it that we pracYife it! — There is n© 
argument or motive which is at all fitted to influence a rea- 
sonable mind, which does not call us to this. One virn- 
ous difpofltiorj of foul is preferable to the greateft natural 
accomplifliroents and abilities* and of more value than a 
the treasures of the world. — If you aTe wife, then, ihuly 
virtue, and contemn every thing that.can come in compe- 
tition with it. Remember, that nothing eKe defervts one 
anxious thought ehr wkh. Remember, that this alone k 
honour, glory, wealth, *nd happinefs. Secure this, ziv& 
yo* fecute<wy thing. Lofe this, and. ail is loih 
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CHAP, xili; 

THE SPEECH OF* BRUTUS on the. DEATH 

OF CESAR. 

Ivom a N6, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my caufe ; 
and be filent, that you may hear. Believe me for mine 
hotiour >N and have refpect to mine honour, that you may 
believe. Cenfure me in your wifdom, and awajce your 
fenfes, that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this aflembly, any dear frierfd ofCaefar's, tohim I- fay, 
that Brutus's love to Csefar was no lefs than his. If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rofe againft Casfar, this is 
my'anfv/er : Not that I loved Casfar lefs, but that I loved 
Kome more. Had you rather Caefar were living, and die 
a!! ilaves; than that Caefar were dead, to live all freemen ? 
As Caefar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as 
he was ambitious, I flew him. There are tears for hi* 
love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death 
for his ambition. . Who's here fo bafe, that would be a 
bondman? If any, fpeak; for him have I offended. 
Who's here fo rude, that would not be a Roman? If any, 
fpeak; for hi:«i have I offended. Who's here fo vile, that 
will, not love his country? If any, fpeak; for him have J 
oifended. — I r-aufe for a reply; 

None? — then none have. I offended — I have done no 
* more to Caefar than you fhould do to Brutus. The queflion 
£>f his death is inrolled in the Capitol ? his glory not exte- 
nuated, wherein he was worthy ;. nor his offences enforced^ 
for which he fuffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; 
, who though he had no hand- in his death, (Jiall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth, as which 
of you (hall not ? With this I depart, that as I ilew my bed 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the fame dagger for 
royfclf, when it ft all plcafe wy country to need my death. 

SHAKSFSAifi. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
GLOCESTER'S SPEECH TO, THE NOBLES. 

Xjrave Peers of England, pillars of the ftate, 

To you N Duke Humphry muft unload his grief, 

Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 

What ! did my brother Henry fpentf his youth, 

His valour, coin, and people in the wars ; 

Did he fo often lodge in open field, 

In winter's cold, and' fu miner's parching heat, 

To conquer France, his true Inheritance ? 

And did my brother Bedford toil his wits 

To keep by policy what Henry got ? ' 

Have you yourfelves, Soraerfet, Buckingham, 

Brave York, and Salifbury, victorious Warwick, 

Reeeiv'd deepfcarsin France and Normandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myfelf, 

With all the learned council of the realm, 

Studied fblong, fat in the council houfe 

Early and late, debating to and fre>, • 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 

And was his Highnefs in his infancy 

.Crowned in Paris, in defpite of foes ? 

And (hail thefe labours and thefe honours die ? 

Shall Henry's conqueft,- Bedford's vigilance, 

Your'deedsof war, and all ourcounfel, die ? 

O Peers of England ! ihameful is this league, 

Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fa ag* 

Blotting your names from books of memory ; 

Razing the characters of yjur renown, 

Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 

Undoing all, as all had never been. . , 

I 6 SHAKSPEAREt 
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CHAP. I. 

ON HAPPINESS. 

It was at a time, when a certain friend, whom I high!/ 
value, was my gueft. We bad been fitting together, en* 
tertaining ourfelves with Shakrpeare. Among many of 
his characters, we bad looked into that of Wolfey. How 
foon, fays my friend, does the Cardinal in difgrace abjure 
that happinefs which he was lately fo fond off Scarcely 
but of office, but he begins to exclaim, 

Vain pomp and glory of the world ! I hate ye. 

So true is it, that our fentiments ever vary with the feafon; 
and that in adver fity we are of one mind* in profperity of an- 
other. As for his wean opinion, faid I, of human happinefs, 
it is a truth, which fro all refiedron night have taught him 
long before. The re feemslittle need of diftrefs to inform us of 
this. I rather conamend the feeming wifdom of that taftera 
monarch, who in the affluence of profperity, when he was 
proving every pleafure, was yet (b fenfible of their empti- 
nefs, their Infufficiency to make him happy, that he proclaim- 
ed a reward to the man who fliould invest a new delight. 

The 
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The reward indeed was proclaimed, bat the delight was not 
to be found. If by delight, he faid, you mesa forac good ; 
Something conducing to real happinefs; it might have 
been found, perhaps, and yet not hie the monarch's fancy. 
Is that* (aid 1, poffible? It is poffible, replied he, though 
k had been the (bvereign good itielfi And indeed what 
wonder ? Is it probable that fuch a mortal as an eaftera 
monarch ; fuch a pampered, flattered, idle mortal, mould 
have attention or capacity for a fubjeft fo delicate? A 
iabjeft, enough to cxercife the fubtleft and moft acute r 

What then is it yoa efteem, faid I, the Sovereign Good 
to be ? It (hould feem, by your representation, to be fome* 
thing very uncommon. AJk me not the queftion, faid he ; 
you know not where it will carry us. Its general idea in* 
deed is eafy and plain ; but the detail of particulars is per- 
plexed and long ; paffions and opinions for ever thwart us-; 
a paradox appears i« aim oft every .advance* Befides, did 
our inquiries fucceed ever fo happily, the very fubject itfelf 
is always enough to give me £ain. That, replied 1, ieems 
a paradox indeed. It is not, faid he, from any prejudice, 
which I have conceived againft it ; for to man I efteem it 
the nobleft in the world. Nor is it for being a fubject to 
which my genius does not lead me ; for no fubjeft at all 
times has, more employed my attention. But the truth is, I 
canfearce ever think of it, but an unlucky ftory ftill occurs 
to my mind :— "A certain ftar gazer with his telefcope was 
«' once viewing the moon ; and de (bribing her feas, her 
*< mountains* and her territories. Says a clown to his com* 
" panion, Let him fpy what he pleafes ; we are as near to 
" the moon as he and all his brethren." So fares it, alas! 
whh thefe our moral fpeculations. Practice too often creeps, 
where theory can foar. The philosopher proves as weak, 
as shofe whom he moft contemns, A mortifying thought 
to fuch as well attend it. Too mortifying, replied i, to be 
long dwelt on, Give us rather your general idea of the So- 

*creiga 
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ve reign Good. This is $afy from your own account, how- 
ever intricate the detail. 

Th u 3 then, faid he, fincc you are fo urgent* it is thus 
that I conceive it. The Sovereign Good is that the pof- 
feffion of which renders us happy/ And how, faid I, do we 
poflefs it ? Is it fenfual ot intellectual ? There you axe 
entering^ faid he, upon the detail. This is beyond year 
queftion. Not a fmall advance* faid 1, to indulge poor 
curiofity ? Will you raife me a thirft, and be fo cruel not 
to allay it ? It is not, replied he, of my railing, but your 
own. Befides, I am not certain, fhould I attempt to proceed, 
whether you will admit fuch authorities as it is poffible I 
may vouch. That, faid I, mnft be determined by their 
weight and character. Suppofe, faid he, it fhould be man- 
kind ; the whole human race. Would you , not think it 
fome thing ft range, to feek of thofe concerning Good, who 
purfue it a thoufand ways, and many of them contradic- 
tory? 1 confefs, faid I, it feems fo. And yet, continued 
he, were there a point in which fuch diffeotients ever 
agreed, this agreement would be no mean argument in fa- 
vour of its truth and juftnefs. But where, replied 1, is this 
agreement tot be found ? 

He anfweredrme by afking, what if it mould appear, 
that there were certain original chara&eriftics and precon- 
ceptions of good, which Avere natural, uniform, and common 
to all men ; Which all recognized in their various purfuits ; 
and that the difference lay only in the app tying them to 
particulars ? This requires, faid I, to be iliufi rated. As if, 
continued he, a company of travellers, in fome wide forcft, 
were all intending for one city, but each by a rout peculiar 
to himfelf. The rpads indeed would be various, and many 
perhaps falfe ; but all who travelled,, would have one end 
in view It is evident, faid I, they would. So fares it 
then, added he, w : th mankind in the purfuit of good. 
The ways indeed arc many, but what they feek is one. 

Fon 
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For inftance : Did yoa ever hear of any, who in purfuit ^ 
of their good were for living the life of a bird, an infect, or 
a fi(h ? None. And why not ? It would be inconfiftent, 
anfwered I, with their nature. You fee, then, faid he, 
they all agree in this, that what they purfue, ought to be , 
confident, and agreeable to their proper nature. So ought 
it, faid I, undoubtedly. If fo, continued he, one pre- 
conception is difcovered, which is common to good in ge- 
neral. It is, that all good is fuppofed fomething agreeable 
to nature. This indeed, replied I, feems to be agreed on 
all hands. 

But again, faid' he, Is there a man fcarcely to be found 
of a temper fo truly mortified, as to acquiefce in the loweft 
and (horteft neceflaries of life ? Who aims not, if he be able, 
at fomething farther, fomething better? I replied, fcarcely 
oner Do not multitudes purfue, faid he, infinite objecls of 
defire, acknowledged, every one of them, to be in no refpeel 
neceflaries? Exquifite viands, delicious wines, fplendid ap- 
parel, curious gardens, magnificent apartments adorned 
with pictures and f:ulptures; mufic and poetry, and the 
whole tribe of elegant arts ? It is evident, faid I. If it be, 
continued he, it fhould feem that they all confidered the 
Chief or Sovereign Good, not to be that which conduces 
to bare exiftence or mere being i for to this the neceflaries 
alone are adequate. I replied they were. But if not this, it 
muft be fomewhat conducive to that, which is fuperior to 
mere being* It muft. And what, continued he, can this 
be, but well being, under the various (hapes in which dif- 
ferent opinions paint it ? Or can ycu fuggeft any thing elfe ? 
I replied 1 could not. Mark here, then, continued he, 
another preconception, in which they all agree ; the So- 
vereign Good is fomewhat conducive, not to mere being, 
but to well-being. I replied, it had fo appeared. 

Again, continued he. What labour, what expenfe, to 
procure thofe rarities, which our own poor country is un- 
able 
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able to afford as ! How is the world ranfackcd to it» ut- 
moft verges, and luxury and. arts imported from every quar- 
ter ! Nay more: How do we baffle .Nature herfelf; invert 
her order : feck the vegetables of fpring in the rigours of 
winter, and winter's ice during the heats of fummer! I 
replied, we did, .And what difappointment, what remorfe, 
when endeavours fail ? It is true* If this then be evident, 
faid he, it would feem, thai whatever we defire as oar 
Chief and Sovereign Good, is fomething which, as far at 
poffible, we would accommodate to all places and times* 
2 anfwered, fo it appeared. See then, faid be, another of 
its charade* iftics, another preconception* 

But, farther ftill; .What contefts for wealth ! What 
icrambling for property] What perils in the purfuit! 
What foiicitude in the maintenance! and why all this? 
To what purpofe, what end ? Or is not the reafon plain ? 
Is it not that wealth may continually procure us whatever 
we fancy good ; and make that perpetual, which would 
otherwife be transient ? I replied, it fcemed fo. Is it not 
farther defired, as fupplying us from ourfelves ; when with- 
out it, we muft be beholden to the benevolence of others, 
and depend on their caprice for all that we enjoy ? It is 
true, faid I, this feems a reafos. 

Again ; Is not power of every degree as much contefted 
for asi wealth? Are not magiftracies, honours, principal!, 
tie*, and empire* the fubje&s of ftrife and everlafting con- 
tention ? I replied, they were. And why, faid he, this ? 
To obtain what end ? 16 it not to help us* like wealth, to 
the pofleffion of what we defire ? Is it not farther to ascer- 
tain, to fecure our enjoyments; that when others would 
deprive us, we may be ftrong enough to xefift them? I re- 
plied it W3*. 

Or, to invert .the whole; Why are there, who feek re"« 

ceffes the moft diftant and retired^ (lee courts and power, 

and fubmit to par£mony and obfcority ? Why all this, bat 

Cram the fame intention? From an opinion, that fmall pof. 

6 fcfliooi, 
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ftffions, ufed moderately, are permanent ; that larger pof* 
feffions raife envy, and are more frequently invaded ; that 
the fafety of power and dignity is moje precarious than 
that of retreat ; and that therefore they have chofen what 
is moft eligible upon the whole ? It is not, faid I> impro- 
bable that they ad by foroe fuch motive. 

Do you not fee, then, continued he, two -or three more 
preconceptions of the Sovereign Good, which are fought 

- for by all, as efiential to conftitute it ? And what, faid I, 
are thefe? That it fhould not be tranfienr, nor derived 
from the will of others, nor in their power to take away ; 
but be durable, felf derived, and (if I may ufe the ex pre f- 
fion,) indeprivabk. I confefs, faid I, it appears fo. But 
we have already found it to be con ft J e red,- as fame thing 
agreeable to our nature ; conducive, not to mere being, but 
to well-being ; and what we aim to have accommodated 
to all places and times. We have. 

There may be other chara&eriftics, Aid he, but thefe 
I think fufficient. See then its idea ; behold it as collected 
from the original* natural, and univer&l preconceptions 
of all mankind. - The Sovereign Good, they have taught 
us, ought to be fbmething agreeable to our nature ; conducive 
to *wtU~bit*i ; accommodated to all places and times ; durable* 

Jelf- derived, and mdefrivalle.. Your account, faid I, ap- 
pears juft, Harris* 

CHAP. IL 

THE SAME SUBJECT* 

Ijrutus periflied untimely, and Cxfar did no more.— 
Thefe words I was repeating the next day to myMf 9 
when my friend appeared, and cheerfully bade me gooi- 
-morrow* I could not' return his compliment with an equal 
gayety, being intent, fomewhat more than ufual, on what 
had pa(Ted the day before. Seeing this, he propofed a walk 
into the fields. The face of Nature, faid he, will perhaps dif- 
pel thefe glooms. No affiitance, oa my part, fhaU be want- 
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ing, you may be allured. I accepted his propofal ; the walk 
began ; and our former converfation infenfibly renewed, 

Brvtus, faid he, perilhed untimely, and Caefar did no 
more. — It was thus, as I remember, not long fihce, you 
were exprefling yourfelf. And yet fuppofe their fortunes f to 
have been exactly parallel-— Which would you have prefer- - 
red ? Would you have been Caefar, or Brutus ? Brutus, re- 
plied I, beyond all controverfy. He aflted me, Why ? 
Where was the difference, when 'their fortunes, as we now 
fuppofed them, were confidered as the fame ? There feems/ 
ibid I, abftract from their fortunes, fomething, I know not 
what, intrinfically preferable in the life and character of 
Brutus. If that, faid he, be true,, then muft we derive it, not 
from .the fuccefs of his endeavours, but from their truth and 
rectitude. He had the comfort to be conscious, that his 
caufe was a juft one. It was impoffiWe the ether fhould have 
any ruch feeling. I believe, faid I, you h&ve explained ir. 

Suppose then, continued he, (it is but merely an hypo- 
thefts,) fuppofe, I (ay, we were to place the -Sovereign Good 
in fuch a rectitude of conduct, in the Conduct merely, and 
not in the Event. Suppofe we were to fix our Happinefa* 
not in the actual attainment of that health, that perfection 
of a focial ftate, that fortunate concurrence of externals, 
which is congruous to our nature* and which all have a 
fight to purfue ; but folely fix it in the mere doing what- 
ever is correfpondent to fuch an end, even though we never 
attain, or are near attaining it.' In fewer words ; What if 
we make our natural ftate the ftandard only to determine 
our conduct, and place our happinefs in the rectitude of 
this conduct alone ? On fuch an hypothec's (and we confider 
it as nothing farther) we fhould not want a good, perhaps, 
tocorrefpond to our preconceptions ; for this, it is evident, 
would be correfpondent to them all. Your doctrine, re- 
plied I, is fo new and ftrange, tharthough you have been 
copious in explaining, I can hardly yet comprehend you. 

It 
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It amounts all, faid he, but to this: Place* your happi- 
nefs where your praife is. I afked, where he fuppofed 
that ? Not, replied he, in the pleasures which you feel, 
. more than your difgrace lies in the pain ; not in the cafual 
profperity of fortune, more than your difgrace in the cafual 
adverfity ; but in juft complex a&ion throughout every 
part oFlife, whatever be the face of things* whether fa- 
vourable or the contrary. 

But why then, faid I, fuch accuracy about externals? 
(b mu.h pains to be informed, what are puzfuable, what 
avoidable ? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, to know the 
feas and the winds ; the nature of tempefts, calms, and tides. 
They are the fubjects about which his art is converfant. 
Without a juft experience of them, he can never prove 
himfelf an artift. Yet we look not for his reputation either 
in fair gales,- or in adverfe; but in the Jkllfulnefs of his 
conduct, be thefe events as they happen. In like manner, 
fares it with the moral artift. He, for a Subject has the 
whole' of human life : health and ficknefc ; pleafure and 
pain ; with every other poflible incident, which can befai 
him during his exigence. If his knowledge of all thefe be 
accurate and ex ad, fo too muft his conduct, in which we 
place his happinefs. But if his knowledge be defe«Siivc, 
muft not his conduct be defective alfo ? I replied, fo it 
mould fecm. And if his conduct, then his happinefs ? It 
is true. 

You fee then, continued he, even though externals were 
as. nothing ; though it was true, in their own nature, they 
were neither-good nor evil; yet an accurate knowledge of 
them is, from our -hypothecs, abfolutely ncceffary. In- 
deed, faid I, you have proved it. 

He continued— Inferior artifts may be at a ftand, becaufo 
they want materials; From their ft ubbornnefs and intraita* 
bility, they may often be difappointed. But as long as life 
is paffing, and Nature continues to operate, the moral artift 

of 
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of life has at all times all he defires. He can never want 
a fubjedfit toexercife him in his proper calling ; andthaC 
with this happy motive to the conftancy of his endeavour*, 

^hat the crofter, the hariher, the more untoward the events, 
the greater hi* praife, the more illuftrious his reputation. - 

All this, faid I, is true, and cannot be denied, fiafi 
one circumftance there appears, where your fimile feems tcr 
fail. The praife indeed of the Pilot we allow to be in hi» 

. Condud; but it is in the tu.cceis of that conduft where we 
look for his happinefs* if a dorm arife and the (hip be 
loft, we call him not happy, how well foevcr he may" have 
condu&ed it. It is then only we congratulate him, when 
he has reached the deft red haven. Your cHUinflion, faid 
he, is juft. And it is here lies the noble prerogative of 
moral arttfts, above all others. But yet I know not how 

- to explain myfelf, I fear my do&rlne will appear fo ft range. 
You may proceed, faid 1, fafely, fince you advance it but 
as an hypothetic 

Thus, then, continued he— The end in other arts is ever 
dill ant and removed. It confifts not in the mere conduit, 
much lefs in a (ingle energy ; but in the juft refult of many 
energies, each of which are eftential to it. Hence, by ob- 
stacles unavoidable, it may often be retarded : nay more, 
may be fo embarrafTed, as never poffibly to be attained. But 
in the moral art of life, the very condu6t is the end ; the 
very conduct, I fay, itfelf, throughout its every minuteH 
energy; becaufe each of thefe, however minute, partakes as- 
truly of reditu de, as the large! I combinations of them, when 
confide red collectively. Hence, of all arts this is the only 
one perpetually complete in every inftant, becaufe it needs 
not, like other arts, time to arrive at that perfection, at 
which in every inftant it is arrived already. Hence by du- 
ration it is not rendered either more or lefs perfed ; com* 
pletion, like truth, admitting of no degrees, and being in 
eo feaie capable of either intention or remiffion. And hence 

too* 
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.too, by neceffary connection, (which is a greater paradox 
than al1 9 ) even that Happinefs or Sovereign Good, the end 
.of this moral art, is itfelftoo, in every inftant, confom* 
mate and complete ; is neither heightened nor diminifhed 
by the quantity of its duration, but is the fame to its en- 
joycrs, for a moment or a century. 

Upon this I foiled . He afked me the reafon. It is only 
toobferve* faid I, the courfe of our inquiries. A new hy- 
pothecs has been advanced: appearing fomewhat ftrange, 
it is defired to be explained. You comply with the requeft, 
and in purfuit of the explanation, make it ten times more 
obfeore and unintelligible than before. It is but too often 
the fare, faid he, of us commentators. But you know in 
fuch cafes what is ofually done. When the comment will 
not explain the text, »we try whether the text will not ex- 
plain itfelf. This method, it is poifcble, may affift us here. 
The Jiypothefis which we would have illustrated, was no 
more than thia : That the Sovereign Good lay in Rectitude 
of Conduct : and that this good correfponded to all our 
preconceptions. Let us examine, then, whether, upon 
trial, this correfpondencc will appear to hold ; and for all 
that we have advanced fince, fuffer it to pa.'s, and not per- 
plex us. Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now 1 hope to 
compiehend you. 

Recollect then, faid he. Do you not remember 
that one preconception of the Sovereign Good was, to be 
accommodated to all times and places? I remember it. 
And is there any time, or any piace, whence Ke titude of 
Conduct may be excluded ? Is there not a right action in 
prosperity, a right action in adverfity ? May there not be 
a decent, generous, and laudable behaviour, not o:ily in 
peace, in power, and in health ; but in war, in oppreflion, 
in ficKnefs, and in death ? There may. 

A* d- what (hall we fay to thofe other preconceptions ; 
to being durable, felf- derived, and indeprivable ? Can there 

' . be 
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be any Good fo* durable, as the powet of always doing 
right ? Is theue any good conceivable, fo entirely beyond 
the power of others ? Or, if you hefitatej and are doubt- 
fal, I would willingly be informed, into what oircum- 
ftances may Fortune throw a brave and hoaeft man A where 
it (ball not be in his p^wer to acl bravely and hqaeftly? 
Jf there be nofuch, then Rectitude of Coaduft, if a Good, 
is a Good indeprivaUe. I confefs, faid I, it appears fo, : 

But farther, faid he: Another preconception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be agreeable to Mature. It was. 
And can any thing be more agreeable to a rational and fa- 
cial animal, than a rational and focial conducY? Nothing. 
But Rectitude of Conduit is with us Rational and Socul 
Conduct. It is. 

Once more, continued he : Another preconception of 
this Good was, to be conducive not to mere being, but 
to well-being. Admit it. And can any thing, believe you, 
conduce fo probably to the welUbeing. of a rational, focial 
animal, as the right exercife of that reafon, and of thofe 
focial 'affections ? Nothing. And what is this faise exer- 
cife, but the higheft Rectitude of Conduct ? Certainly/ 

Harris, 

CHAP, ill.' , .. 
ON CRITICISM. 

—And- how did Garrick fpeak the foliloquy laft night ? 
-Oh, againft all rule, my lord, moft tmgrammatically I 
betwixt the fubftantive and the adjective, which mould 
agree together in number, cafe, and gender, he made a 
breach thus, — flopping as if the point wanted fettling; — 
and betwixt the nominative cafe, which your lordfhlp 
knows (hould govern the verb, he fufpended. his voice in 
the epilogue a dozen times, three feconds, and three fifths 
by a ftop-watch, my lord, each time. — Admirable grara- 
y m marian! 
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marian!— But in fufpending his voice — was the fenfe fuf- 
pended likewife ? did noexprcflion of attitude or coun- 
tenance fill up the chafra ? — Was the eye filent ? Did 
you narrowly look ?— I look'd only at the ftop-watch, my 
lord.— Excellent obferver ! 

And what of this new book the whole world makes 
fuch a rout about ?— Oh ! 'tis out of all plumb, my lord,— 
quite an irregular thing ! not one of the angles at the four 
corners was a right angle.— -I had m}rrule and compafles, 
&c. my lord, in my pocket. — Excellent critic I 

— ~ Anb for the epic poem your lordfhip bid me look 
at ;t— upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth 
of ir, and trying them at home upon an exacl fcale of 
BoflVs — 'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimenfiohs. 
— Admirable connoifleur ! 

——And did you ftep in, to take a look at the grand 
picture in your way back ?— *Tis a melancholy daub ! my 
lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one group ! 
— and what a price!— for there is nothing of the co- 
louring of Titian — the expreffion of Rubens — the grace of 
Raphael — the purity of Dpmxnichino— the corregiefci ty 

of Corregio the learning of Pouflin the air of 

Guido the tafte of the Carrachis— or the grand 

contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience, juft Heaven! — Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world—though the cant 
of hypocrites may be the word — the cant of criticifin is 
the mod tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand of that 
man, whofe generous heart will give up the reins of his 
imagination into his author's hands — be pleafed he knows 
y nct why/ and cares not wherefore. 

Sterne, 
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CHAP. IV. 
ON-NEQRQES. 

When Tom, an' pleafe your honour, got to the fliop, 
there was nobody in it but a poor negro girl, with-a bunch 
of white feathers (lightly tied to the end of a long cane, 
flapping away flies — not killing them.—— -'Tis a pretty 
pidure ! faid my uncle Toby— (he had fuflered persecu- 
tion, Trim, and had learnt mercy 

— She was good, an' pleafe your honour, from nature as 
well as from, hardfhips ; and there are circumilances in the 
ftory of that poor friendlefs Hut that would melt a heart of 
ftone, faidTrim ; and fomt difmal winter's evening, when 
your honour is in the humour, they (hall be told you with 
the reft of Tom's ftoryi for it makes a part of it r 

Then do not forget, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, 

A negro has a foul, an' pleafe your honour, faid the 
corporal (doubtingly). 

I am not much verfed, corpora), quoth my uncle Toby, 
in things of that kind; but I fuppofe, God would not leave 
him without one, any mere than thee or me. — 

— It would be putting one fadly over the head of an- 
other, quoth the corporal. 

It would fo, faid my uncle Toby. Why then, an* 
pleafe your honour, is a black wench to be ufed wotfe thaji 
a white one ? 

I can give no reafon, faid my uncle Toby 

— Only, cried the corporal (baking his head, becaufe 
(he has no one to ftand up for her 

— — 'Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth ro^ uncle Toby, 
which recommends her to proteclion, and her brethren 
with her;— r'tis the fortune of war which has put the whip 
into our hands now— where it may be hereafter, -Heaven 

1 v knows I 
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knows !^b*t be it where: it will, the braVc, Trim, wiR net 
life it unkindly. 

—God forbid, fa id the corporal. 

Am t n, icfponded ray node Toby, laying hi» hand upon 
his heart. Ste&ke. 

CHAP. V. 
RIVERS AND SIR HARRY. 

Sift Har. L/olonei,, your meft obedient; X am come 
upon the old bufinefs ; for unlefs- I am allowed to entertain 
hopes of Mifs Rivets, I (hall be the mod miferable of aif 
human befogs. 

kiv. Sir Harry,! have already told you by letter, ami 
I now tell you perfonaUy, I cannot iiten to yoor propofeh. 

Si a Har, No, Sir? 

Riv. No, Sir, I have promifed my daughter to Mr; 
Sidney ; do you know 1 that, Sir ? 

Sir HatR* I do ; bat whar then ? engagements of this 
kind, you know*— - 

Riv. So then* you do know I have- promifed her to 
Mr. Sidney ? 

Sift Har. I do; bat I aHb kftow that matters are' not 
finally fettled betwveri Mr. Sidney andyoo; and I more* 
over know, that his fortune u by no means equal to mine, 
therefore — 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me aflc yon one qaeftion before 1 
you make your consequence. 

St* Har* A thoofaftd if you pleafe> Sir. 

Riv. Why then, Sir, let me aft: you, what you have 
ever obfmed in pie or ray condttft, that you defire me fo 
fafAiltatly to break my word? l\hought, Sir, yon cotuV 
dered me as a man of honour. > 

Sra Har. And fo I do, Sir, a man of the niceft ho* 
nour. 

K Riv 
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... Riy.« And yet, Sir, yon aik ine to .violate the fanclity- 
of my word ; and tell me direclly, that it is my intereft to- 
t>e a radcal.— ■; '  

t SlkiHak^ I really don't underftand yoa, Colonel: -I 
tl^opg^t when I was talking to you, I was talking to a man 
who knew the world ; and as you have not yet figned — 

Riv, Why, this is sending matters with a witnefs! 
And fo you think becaufe I am not legally bound, I am 
-under no neceffity of keeping my word! Sir Harry, laws 
were.nevef made for jn«n of honour: they want no bond 
^ul the xeditude pf their own fentiments, and laws are of 
»o afe but to bind .the villains of focietf. 

Sir Ha r. Well I but my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me, &ow foroe Utile regard for your daughter. 
Riv, I fliow the greateft regard for my daughter, by 
giving her to a man of honour : and I muft not be infulted 
vath. any farther repetition of your propofals. 

Sir Ha r. Infult you, Colonel ! Is the offer of my alli- 
ance an infult ? Is my readinefs to make what fettlements 
yon think proper— 

. Eav. Sir Harry, I Should confider the offer of a king- 
dom an infult, if it was (o be purchafed by the violation 
of my word : Befides, though my daughter (hall never go 
4 -beggar to the arras of her hufband, I would rather fee 
her happy than rich ; and if (he has enough to provide 
handfomely for a young family, and fomething to fpare for 
the exigencies of a worthy* friend, I (hall think her as 
affluent as if (he was miftrefs of Mexico* 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; but I believe— 

. Rrv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, 
we will, if you pleafe, retire to the ladies : I Jhall be always 
glad of your acquaintance, thongh I cannot receive you as 
a fon in-law; for a -union of interefts I lock upon as a 
union of diihonour, and confider a marriage for money, 
at bell, but a legal proilitution. 

False Delicacy. 
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'CHAP. VI. 
SIR JOHN MELVIL AND STERLING.. . 

Stbrl. YV hat arc your corrunands wit1> me, Sit 

John? 

SirJoh jf * After having carried the negotiation between 
our families to fo great a length, after baying a (Tented f© 
readily to ail yourpropofals, as well *s rcctived/o many. 
inflances of your cheerful compliance with -the demands 
made on our .part, I am extremely concerned, Mr. Ster- 
ling, to be the involuntary caufe of any uneafineft. 

Ste r. Upeaiincfs I w}m r uneafinef$ ? Where bufinefs is 
tranfa&ed as it ought to be, and tfctf parties und«rftand one 
another» there can be no uneaftnefs. You agree, on fuch and 
fuch conditions, to receive my -daughter for a wife; on the 
fame conditions I agree to receive you as a fon-in-kw : 
and as to all the reft, it fallows of cour/e, you know, as 
regularly as the payment of a bill for acceptance. 
• Sir J oh n. Pardon met Sir : more uneafincis has afifen 
than you are aware of. I em myfelf, at this inflant, in a 
flare of inexpreffible embarraffment ; Mifs Sterling, I know* 
is extremely disconcerted too; and unlefs'you will oblige 
me with the afliftance of your friendlhip, I forefee the 
fpeedy progrefs of discontent and animofiry through tiie 
whole family. . 

Sterol. What the deuce ts all this ! I do not undetv. 
Hand a (ingle fy liable. 

Si r Joh^. In one word then, it will be abfolutely inv 
poflible for me to fulfil my engagements in regard to Mifs 
Sterling. 

Stbrl. Haw* Sir John ? Do youmeaH to put an affront 
Upon my family ? What I refufe to — , , 

Sxr John, Be affured^ Sir, that I*ekher«i€an.to affront 
«or farfake your family My m\y fear is that you fhouli . 

K.z de&rt 
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defert me: for the wh6le happinefs of my life depends on 
my being connedted with your family by the ncareft and 
tendered ties in the world. 

Steru Why, did not you tell me, not a moment ago, it 
was abfolutely impoffible for yon to marry toy daughter ? 

Sir John. True : but you have another daughter, Sir— 

Stbrl. Well! 
" Sir John. Who has obtained the moil abfolute domi- 
nion over my heart. 1 have already declared my paffion 
to her; nay, Mifs Sterling herfejf is affo apprifed of it, 
and if you will but give a fan&ion to my prefent addre&s, 
the uncommon merit ©fails' Sterling will, no doubt, re- 
commend her to a perfon of equal, if not fuperior rank to 
% rnyfelf, and our families may ftill be allied by my union 
with Mifs Fanny. 

Sterl. Mighty fine, truly ! Why, what the plague do 
you make of us, Sir John ? Do you come to market for my 
daughters, like fervants at a ftatute-fair ? Do yea think 
that I will fuffer yon, or any man in the world, to come 
into my houfe like the Grand Signior, and throw the hand- 
ker chief fir ft tox>ne, and then to the other, juft as he pleafes? 
Do you think f drive a kind of African ilave-trade with 
them .* and— — 

"Sir John. A moment's patience, Sir.*" Nothing but 
the excefs of my paffion for Mifs Fanny mould have in- 
duced me to take any flep that had the leaft appearance of 
difrefpeft to any part of your family; and even now 1 am 
deftrous to atone for my tranfgrefficm, by making the moft 
adequate compenfation that lies ia my power. 

Sterl. Com pen (at ion ! what compenfation can yoor 
poffibly make in fueh a cafe as thj*> Sir John ? 

Sir John. Come, come, Mr. Sterling; 1 know yon to 
be a man offeofe, and a titan of tniflftefk, a man of the world. 
I will deal frankly with yon ; arid you (hall fee that I da 
not defire a change of meaAires foe my.own gratification, 
without endeavouring'to make it advaatageeurto yon. 

Ste&e. 
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St mil. What advantage can yoar inconftancy be to 
me, Sir John? 

Si a John. I will tell you, Sir. Yoo know that* by 
the articles at prefent fubfi&tng between us, on the day of 
my marriage with Nlifs Sterling, you agree t6 pay down 
the grofe fura of eighty thottfand pounds. 
St«l. Well! 

Sir JoHtt. Now if yon will but content to my waving- 
that marriage — — " 

Strrl. I agree to yoar waving that marriage ! Im. 
poffible, Sk John 1 

Sir Johw. ' I bope not, Sir ; as, on my part, I wilt 
agree to wave my right to thirty thousand pounds of the 
fortune I was to receive with her* 

Sterl* Thirty thoufand, do yon fay ? 
Sir Joh n. Yea, Sir ; and accept of Mifii Fanny, with 
thy thonfhnd inftead of fourfcort. 
S-tEftL. Fifty thoufand—- 
SiR Johit. Inftead of fouWeore, 
$TtRi*« "vVhy, Why, there may be fotnerhing in that. 
Let me fee ; Fanny with fifty thoufand inftead of Bet fey 
with fourfeore. But how can this be, Sir John ? For ypu 
know i am to pay this money into the hands of my Lord 
Ogleby ; who, I believe, betwixt yon and me, Sir John, is* 
not overftocked with "ready money at prefent ; and three. - 
fcere thoufand' of it, you know, is to go to pay off the 
prefent incumbrances on the eft ate, Sir John. ' 

Sir John. That obje&ion is eafily obviated* Ten of 
the twenty thoufand, which would remain as a furplus of 
the fcurfoose, after paying off the mortgage, was intended 
by his lordJhip for roy ufe, that we might fet off with fome 
little e<+tt on our marriage ; and the other ten for his own* 
Ten thoufand pounds therefore 1 ihall be able to pay you 
immediately ; and for the remaining twenty thoufand you 
, ihall have a mortgage on that part of the eftate which is to 

K3 be 
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be nude over to me, with whatever £ecuaty you ihall re* 
quire for the regular payment of the interest, till the pw*- 
fiip^l is duly discharged.. 

, Sterl. Why* to do you jufrice* Sif John, there is 
fomething fair and open in your propofal ; and fince I find 
you do not mean to put an affront upon the family— 

Sir John. Nothing was ever farther from my thoughts, 
JMr.* Sterling. And after aH, the whole aflair is nothing ex- 
traordinary ; fuch things happen every day ; and as the work! 
bad only heard, generally of a treaty- betweep the families, 
when this marriage takes place, nobody will be the wife*, 
> if we have b^.di&rejtion- enough to keep our own counfeL 

St.eri*. True, true; and fince you only transfer from 
©ne girl to the other, it is no more than transferring &> 
much dock, you know. , . 

.- Sir, Jo j^ju-,^ The very thing. 

Sterl. Odfo! I l}ad quite forgot, yPe are reclfQnjqg 
without our hoft here. There is another difficulty— 

Sir John. You alarm me. , What can that be** '; 

S T£ R.^. I -cannot ftir a ftep in thx&bofi&eis without eon* 
fiilting my fiftei Heidelberg. The family has vary gueat ex- 
pectations from her, and we muft not give her any offence. 

Sir. joHyr. But if you come into, this- meaiuxe, furefy 
fcc will be £6 kind as to confent— 

Steel. • I do not know thau Betfey is her darling 
and I oannot tell how far (he may refent an/ flight that 
feems to be offered to hep favourite niece. Howeyer,,I 
will do the bed I can for you. You (hall go and break 
the matter to her firft, and by the tirne that I may fuppofe 
that your, rhetoric has prevailed on her to Men to rcaforj, 
I will flep in to reinforce your arguments. 

S i r Jon k . I will fly to her immediately :. yw) prOmife 
WJt your afi&ance ? 

Sterl. I do. 

Sir John. Ten thoufand thanks for it! and now foe* 
cgfe attend met!. S^erjw. 
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St«r l. Harkee, Sir John ! — Not a wortTof the thirty 
thoufand tor my fifter, Sir John. 

Sir John. O, I am dumb, I am dumb, Sir. 

Stb*rl. You remember it is thirty thou&nd~ 

Sir John. To be fure Ido^ 

Ste-rl. But, Sir John,* Cne thing more. My lord mud? 
know nothing of this ftroke of friendfhip between us. 

Sir John. Not for the world. Let we alone! let 
roe alone f , 

Stbrl. And when tverj thing is agreed, we mult 
give each other a bond to be held faft to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be fure, a Bond by all means !* * bona%» 
or whatever you pleafe. ^ 

Steri.. I fhould have thought of more conditions ; fie is* 
in- a humour to give me cvtry thing. Why, what mere chiU 
lircn are your fellows of qtiality ; that cry fir a plaything 
one minute, an4 throw it by the next ! as changeable as the* 
weather, and as uncertain as the Seeks. Special fellows to* 
eirive a bargain! and yet they^re to take care of the intereft- 
of the nation truly ! Here does this whirligig man of fafhion* 
offer to .give up thirty thou fa nd pounds in hard money,, 
with as much indifference as if it was a china orange. By 
this mortgage, 1 fhall have a hold on his Terra Firraa: and' 
if he wants more money, as he certainly will, let him have 
children by my daughter or no, f (hall have His wbote- 
eftate in a net for the benefit of my family. Well ; thus # 
is, that, the children of citizens, who have acquired fortunes, 
prove perfons offafhion; and thus it is, that perfqns of 
rami on, who hare ruined 4 their fortunes, reduce the next 
generation to cits* • Clandestine Marriagc*- 

CKARVH'. 
BELCOUR AN1> STOCKWELL. 

Stock*. JVIr. Be^cour, 1 am rejoiced to fee yo»; yote 
are welcome to England* Kf Bea>« 
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Bel. I thank you heartily, food Mr. StockweU; you 
and I have long converfed at a diftance ; now we are met* 
and the pleasure this meeting gives me, amply compeolates 
for the perils I have lun thioqgh in accomplishing it. 

Stock, What perils, Mr. Belcour ? I could not have 
thought yon would have met a bad paifage at this time 
©'year. 

Bel. Nor did we : courier- HJce, we came polling to 
your (hores upon the pinions of the fwifteft gales that .ever 
blew ; it is upon Englifh ground all my difficulties have 
arifen ; it is the paflage from the river fide J. complain q£ 

Stock. Ay, indeed ! What ohftruclions can you have 
met between this and the river {ide ? 

Bel. innumerable ! Your town's as fuH of dtkles as 
the ifland of Corfica ; and, I believe, they are as obfti- 
namely defended ; fo much, harry, buttle, and. confufion, oil 
your, quays; fo many fugar- cafes, porter-butts, andean** 
mon-councii men in your ftreeU ; that unlets a man 
marched with artillery in his fronts it is more than the 
labour of a Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way 
through your town. ^ 

.Stock. I am forry you have been fo incommoded* 

Bel. Why. faith, it was all my own fault ; accuftomed 
to a land of flaves, and out of patience with the whole 
tribe of cuftomhoufe extortioners, boat- men, tide-waiters* 
and water-bailiffs, that befet me on all fides, worfe than a 
fwarm of mufquetoes,. I proceeded a little too roughly to 
brulh them away with my rattan; the ft urdy rogues took 
this in dudgeon, and beginning to rebel, the mob chofe 
different fides, and a furious fcuffle eqfued ; in the courfe 
of which, my perfon and apparel fufiered fo much, that I 
was obliged to ftep into the firft tavern to refit, before I 
could make my approaches in any decent trim. 

Stock. Well, Mr, Belcour, it is a rough farople yoa 
have had of my countrymen's, fpirit j but, I truft, you wil 
Oft think the worfe of them for it, ' Bew 
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Bel. Not at all ; not at all ; I like them the better : were 
1 only a vifkor, I might, perhaps, wifh them a little more 
tradable ; bat as a fellow-fubjeft, and a (barer in their free- 
dom* I applaud their fpirit, though I feel the effect of it in 
every bone of my fltin. — Well, Mr* Stockwell, for the firft 
time in my life, here am x\in England ; at the fountain-head 
of pleafure, m the load of beauty, of arts, and elegancies* 
My happy ftars have given me a good eftate and the con- 
fpiring winds have blown me hither to fpend it. - 

Stock. To ufe it, not to wafte it, I (hould hope ;. to* 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vaffal, over whom you hare 
a wanton defpotic power, but as a fubje&, which you are- 
booed to govern with a temperate and reftrained authority*. 

Bel. True, Sk ; mod truly (aid ; mine's a com mi (Bon, 
sot a fight : I am the offspring of diftrefs, and every child) 
of forrow is my brother. While I have hands to hold, 
therefore, I will hold them open to mankind : but, Sir, ray 
paffions are my matters ; they take me where they will t 
and oftentimes they leave to reafon and virtue nothing bat: 
my wiibes and my fighs* 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accufe, cor* 
red* himfeif. 

Bau Ah ! that is an office I am. weary of; I with av 
rnend would take it up : I would to Heaven you had lei* 
Aire for the employ ! but, did you drive a trade to ihfr 
four corners- of the world, you would not find the talk fa- 
toilfome as to keep me free from faults. 

Stock. Well, lam net difcouraged„this candour tella* 
me L (hould not have the fault of felf-ooncmtto combat f> 
that, at leaft, is not amongft the number: 

Bel* No; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than I do of myfelf, I would take up* 
his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock* Acd, were I to choofe a pupil, it fhould be one- 
of joat complexion ; fo if you wHl come along with me, we 

Ks will 
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will agree upon your admiffioh, «md enter 'upon a»coorfe of 
le&ures dire&ly. ' 

Bbc • With all' my heart. 

We9T IwD*&n< 

CHAP. VIII. 

LORD EUSTACE AND PRAM PTON. 

3Lr>, Eust. Vv eix> toy dear Framptony hvrc.yonfe* 
♦tired the letters •?' 

Fram. Yet, my lord ; for their rrghtfu£owner#. 

Ld. Eu^r. As to the matterx>f property," Framptont 
we will not-difpute much about that. Neceflhy,.yoa knowv 
may fomttimes render a trefpafs excufablc.- 

Fram* I 3m not cafuift fofficient to anfwer yon npoft 
that fubje& ; but this -I know, that yoa have already tref- 
- patted againft the law* of hofpitality and honour) in yout 
eonduft towards Sir William Evans and his daughter*— 
And, as your friend and counfelfor both, I would advife yon 
to think fe/ioully of repairing the injuries you have com* 
rained, and nofcincreafe yout offtnee by afarther violation. 

Ld. Eust. It is a&ually a pity you were not bred td 
the bar* Ned ; but I liave only a moment to ftay, and am 
all impatience to know if there b& a -letter from Lang- 
*frood, and 'what he fays. 

• Fa am. I (hall never be abie to aflford youthe leaft m* 
formation upon that fubjeft, my lord. 
 Ld. Eust. Surely I do not underftand you. You faid 
yoi> had fecured the letters*— Havt you nor read 'them ? . 

Fram. You have a right, and- none but you, to afle'rae 
fuck a queftion; My- weak* compliance wkh your firft pro- 
gofai. relative to thefe letters* warrants your thinking fb 
meanly of me. But know, my lord, that though my per* 
ibnatl* affe&ion for youj jfcine&to my unhappy circtHnltaneev 
aa£ have betrayed, ipa to *3km* unworthy of myWC * 
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never can forget, that there is a barrier fixed before the 
extreme of bafenefs* which honour will not let me pafs. 

Ld. Eust. You will give me leave to tell you, Mr»» 
Frampton, that where I lead, I think you need not halt/ 

Fa am. You will pardon me, my Lord ; the confciouf— 
uefs of another man's errours can -never be a j unification for 
our own ; and poor indeed muft that wretch be, who can* 
be fadsfied with the negative merit of not being the worft* 
ittan he knows. 

X». EusY. If this difcoorfe were. ottered in a conven- 
ticle, it might have its effect, by fetting the congregation^ 
so ike p. s 

Fr a m. It is rather-meant to roufe than loif your lord** 

fliip. 

Lr>. Eust. No matter what it is meant for; give in er 
the letters, -Mr. Frampton, 

Fit. am. Yetj excufe me. X could as foorr think -c»f 
arming a madman's hand againft my own life, as fuiFefc 
you to be guilty of a crime, that will for ever wound your 
honour. 

Ld* Eust; I (kali not come to you to heal the wound;' 
your medicines are too rough and coarfe for me; 
. FRAMi The" (oft* porfon of flattery might, perhaps 
pleafe yon better* 

Lix Eu^st; Your confcience may* probably^ have aa^ 
Much need of palliatives, as mine, Mr. Frampton, as I ara» 
pretty well convinced, that your coorfe of life has not .been* 
more regular than my own. 

Fram. With true contrition, my lord i Icon&fsipar* 
of your farcafm to be juft. Pleafure was the objeel ofcmy . 
purfuit : and pleafure I obtained, at the expenfo both o£ 
health and fortune : but yet, .ray lord, I. broke not .in upon . 
ahe peace -of others*; the laws of hofpitality I -never vio~ 
laced; nor did kever-fcekto injure.ox feducertheisafe 4r 
4augbtejLef jny friend*. 

«' "* Mm Qin 
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• Ld. Eif st. I care not what you did ; give me the letters. 

Fr*m. IJrave no right to keep, and therefore (hail fur-» 
fender them, though with the utmoft, reluctance : bat, by 
ou: former friend (hip, I entreat you not to open them* 

Ld. £ust. That you here forfeited. 

Fra.w. Since it is -not in ray power to prevent your 
committing an errour, which ft>u ooght for ever to repent 
of, I will not he a witnefs of it. There are the letters. 

Ld. Eust. /You may, perhaps, have caofe to repent 
your prefer* conduct, Mr. Frampton, as much as I do our 
pad attachment* 

Fkam. Rather than hold your Friendfhip upon fuch 
terms, I rcfign it for *vtr. Farewell, rny lord. 

Reenter Frampton. 

F*am. Ill-treated as I have been, my lord, I find it 
impoflible to leave you fur rounded by difficulties. 

Ij>. EfJST. That feoffment fhould have operated fooner, 
Mr. FiajBpton. Recollection is feidom of ufe to our friends, 
though it may f >metiaoe* be fervkeobte to ourfelvcs. 

Fram. Take ad vantage, of your own expire (lions, my 
lord, and recoiled yourfelf. Born and .educated, as I have 
been, a gentleman, how have you injured both yourfelf 
and me, by admitting and uniting* in the fame confidence, 
your rafcaUy fervant ! 

Ld. Eust. Th* exigency, of my fituationis a faflkient 
excufe to myfelf, and ought to ha?t been fp to the matt 
who called bimfctf my friend. 

Fram. Have a care, my lord, of uttering thekaft 
doubt upon that fubjeel ; for could I think you once mean 
enough to fufpett the fiaccrity of my attachment to yea, it 
muft vanifli at that inftant. 

Ld. Eust. The proofs of your aegard hart been ra- 
ther painful, of fate, Mr. Frampton. 

Fa am. When I fee my friend upon the verge of a pre- 
cipice, is that a time ibr compliment ? Shaft 1 aot rudely 

ruih 
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roth forward and drag hare from it ? J«ft to that taae yon 
are at prefent, and I will Arive to &we yarn* Virtue 
nay langjutfli in anohle heaet, tad fiifiar her oral, rice, to 
ufurp her power ; bftt bafcoeft jooft not cater, or fee fliet 
for ever* The man who has forfeited his own eftetm, 
thinks all the werld hi* 4be fame confcjeafaoft, and theae* 
fore is, what he'defervcs to be* a wretch. 

Ld. Eust. Oh, Framptoa i you tare, lodged a dag* 
ger in nay heart ! 

Fram. No, my dear Euftace* I have farad you from 
one, fro?% your owa reproaches, by paeventiag yoor being 
guilty of a meanness, which you eonkl never have forgiven 
y oo rfe If. 

Ld. Eust. Canyov&igiare ne,and beftiHwy friend F 

Fram. As firmly as I have ever teen, my le t cL  
Bat let us, at paefent, haften to get rid of the mean batv 
nefs we are engaged in, and forward the letters we have no 
fight to detain. School roe. Raks*. 

CHAP. IX. 
DUKE AND LOM>. . 

Duke. JNow, my comates, and brothers in e*ite, 

* 

Hath not old cotton) made this life more fivect 
Than that of painted* pomp ? Are not jhefe woofb 
More free from peril than tie envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Ada**, 
The feafon's difference ; as the icy fang, 
And churiifh chiding of the winter'a wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body* 
Even till I fhrinfc with cold, 1 £a»Ue, and toy, 
This is no flatter^ ; thefe are counfdloM, 
That feelingly, perfuadc me what I am,. 
Sweet are the nfeapf adverfity, 
Which, like the tpad, ujjly and WA9O0M, 

Wean 
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Weajp yet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks^ 
Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing*. 
r-~Come>.fhall we go, and kill us venifon ? 
And yet it irks roc, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this de&rt city, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads*- 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

Lord. Indeed, my Lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves much at that ; 
And in that kindfwears you do more ufurp r . 
Than doth your brother that hath banifh'd yoo> 

m 

To-day my lord of Amiens, and myielf, 
Did deal behind him as he lay along> 
Under an oak r whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; . 
To the which place a poor fequeftered flag, . 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Bid come to languifti ; and, indeed, my lord^ 
The wretched animal heav'd. forth fuch groans, 
That their difcharge did ft retch his leathern coatu 
AlmohSto burfting; and the big round tears 
Oours'd one another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked* of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th' extremeft verge of the fwift brooks 
Augmenting it with tears* 

Dukb. But what faid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this fpedtacle I 

Lord. O-yes, into a thoufand fimilies, 
Firft, for his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; : 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou mak'ft a teftement: 
As worldlings do, giving thy iam of more 
To that which had too -much* Then bcingaloney . 

Lefc 
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Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
*Tis right, quoth he, thai mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon a carelefs herd; 
^ull of the pafture, jumps along by him, 
And never days to greet hire : Ay, qooth Jaqnesv 
Sweep on, you fat and greafy citizens, 
Tis juft the fafhion  wherefore do yon look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
Thus moft inventively he pierceth through 
The body of the country*, city, court, 
* Yea, and of this our life, fwearing that we 
Ate mere ufurper*, tyrants, and what's worfe» 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
la their affigsVd and native dwelling place. 

Duke. And did you leave him ii* tfcit contemplation JT- 

Lord* We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the fobbing 'deer. 

Duke. S how me the place; 
I kwe to cope him in thefe fullenfks, 
For'then he's full of matter* 

Lord* I'll bring you to him ftraighrv 

SHAKfftrARftk 

CHAP; X. 

DUKE AND JAQyES. : 

DtJKE. Why, how now, Monfieur, what a lifers this,-. 
That your poor friends muft woo yout company ? 
What ! ypujook merrily* 

Jao^ A fool, a. fool;— I met a-fooli* th'forciV. 
A motley fool ; a miferable varlet J . 
As I do live by food, X niet a fool, 
Who laid him down and balk'd him in the fon*_ 
And rail'd on lady Fortune, in good terms*. 
&<gaod fet terms,, and yet a-motley^ fooL. 

Gooft- 
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Good morrow, fool, qtcitbls Wo, Sir, <jnodb key 

Call me not fool, till Hi**** hafab feat me fotnoe ; 

And then he drew a dial from Ws nukft. 

And looking on it w-ith kck~lnft*e cye> 

Sap very witdy, U is |cn o'clock : 

Thus may we fee, qaoth he, 4»w tfee world wag*) 

*Tis but an hojir ago fiaoe k was nine, 

And after oote hour mo*e 'tviH be eleven ; 

And fo from hour to how* we ripe and nipe* 

And then from hour 19 hour w* r&t and r«t^ , 

And thereby hangs a fek. When I didheaa 

The motley fool thus moral on the time*, 

My lungs began 40 crow lak« chanticleer, 

That fools lhould be & deep coMemptaiiva ; 

And i did Iftugh*. Cans intormU&on, 

An hour by his dial. O nobie fool, 

A worthy fool! motley's the only wear* 

Duke. What fool is* this ? 

Jaq^. O worthy fool! one that hath teden a courtier* 
And fays, if ladies be but young and fair. 
They have, the gift to know it : and in Jus brain, ' 
Which is as dry as the remainder: bifcuit 
After a voyage, he hath ftrange places craram'd 
With obfervations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O 4 bat I were a foobt 
1 am ambttioua for a motley coat. 

Dvts. Thou (halt have one* 

j ao^ It is my only fck.; 
Provided that yoa weed your- better judgment* ' 
Of aH opinion, that grew* rank in them, 
That 1 am wife* I ranft have liberty. 
, Withal, as large a charter a* the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleafe; for fo fools have* 
And they that are raoft galled with my folly 
They moft muft laugh. And why, . Sit, muft they fo ? 

The 
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The why is plain; as way to paritti church ; 

He whom a fool does very wifely hit, 

Doth,very foolifhly, although he fmart, 

Not to fcem fenfelefs of the bob. If not, 

The wife mait's IbUy is aaatormVd 

Even by the fouandering glance* of a foot 

Inveft mc in my motley, give ne leave 

To fpeak. my mind, and I will through .and through 

Cleanfe the foul body x>f th' infoftcd wodd» 

If they will patiently receive my -medicine. 

Duke. £ie.joethee! I tan ul\ what xte* would' ft &o* 

J Aq. What, for a oonafce*, would I do bat good ? 

4Jpjci« Moft inifebiawut foulisQ, ka chiding fin * " 
For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 
And all the embolic d fores and headed evils* . 
'I hat thou with licenfe of foe foot bail aught, 
Wouldft then diigofge into the general world* 

Ja<^ Why, wb»«rie« on* on pr+d** 
That can therein tax a*y parUate f any t 
Doth ic not flow as hugely as the fea, 4 

Till that the wety mum do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do 1 name* 
When that I fay the city-woman bears 
The coft of princes on unworthy (boulders J 
Who can come in, and fay,, that I wean ;bt r $ 
When fuch a one as (he, f och is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of hafeft function, . 
That fays his bravery is not gu toy coft ; 
Thinking that I mean him, bur therein fuits 
His folly to the metal of 3»y fpesch ? 
There* then ; how .then I what then? let rne -fre wbetoin 
My tohgue has wrong'd hits : if it do hnn right,. 
Then he hath wroag'd himfeif ; if he be f«e, 
Why,-then ray ta*i»g, Jtke a wiid goofc, flics 
Unclaim'd of any man. 

Shaksteare. 
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CHAP. XL 
HENRY AND LQRD CHIEF JUSTICE,, 

Ch. Just. 1am aflurM, if I be mtafur'd rightly. 
Your majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me. 

P» Henry. No, might a prince of my great' hope* 
• forget 

So great indignities you laid upon me T 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly fend to prlfotr 
St h' immediate heir of -England ! y as this eafy I 
May this be wafh'd in Lethe and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I their did ufe the perfon of your fitbetv 
The image of hi* power lay then in met 
And in th' ad mini ft ration of his law. 
While I ww bufy for the commonwealth, 
Your highnefspkafed to forget my place,. 
The majefty and power of law and juftice, 
The image of the king whom I prefcnted ; 
And ftruck me in my very feat of judgment fc 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you* If the deed were ill* 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a fonfet your decrees at nought : 
To pluck down juft ice from your awful bench,* 
To trip the courfe of law?, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and iafety of your perfon t: 
Nay more, to fpurn at your moil royal image, 
And mock your working in a fecond body. 
Queftionyour royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ^ 
Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 
Hear your own dignity fo much profan'd ; 
See your moft dreadful laws fo loofely flighted ;. 
Behold yourfelf fb by a fon difdain'd: 
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And then imagine me taking y oar -parr, 
And in your power (6 fllencing your fon-. 
After this cold confidYance femence me r 
And, as you are a king; fpeak hi your ftate, 
What I have done that mifteeirffie my place, 
My perfon, or my liege's fdvereignty. 

P. Henry. You* are right, Juftice, *and you weigti 
this weH : 
Therefore ftitt b<arthe balance and the fwor,d p 
And I do wiih your honours may increafe* ' 
Till you do- live td fee a fon of mine'- < 
Offend you, and obey 1 you v as I did :- 
So (hall I live to fpeak' my father's words r 
Happy am I,' that have a man So bold 
That darcsr do -Juftice on my proper fga; 
And no lefs happy* 'having fad* a fqn, • . : 

>&hat tfoate deliver up his greatneft fo> 
Into the hand of juftice— -You committed me? 
For which I do commit into your hand 
Th' tmfiained fword that you have us'd to bear * 
"With this rcmemBcaace, that you ufcchei&me 
With a like bold, juft* and impartial fpirit, 
As you have done 'gainft me* There is my hand* 
rjou (hal| be as a father to my youth : , 

My vqvee (hall found as yga d© ptompt mine eax f , 
And J will ftoopaad humble my intents, . f . 
To your well- pca&is'd wife directions. ; 

And princes all, believe mc, I befeecji youj, 
My father is gone wi}d into his grave ; 
For ia his torn, b> lie my r afTcdions ^ 
And with his ipixit fadly Ifurvive,.', . - 

To mock the expedationjs of the wojddfc » , • : 5 
To fruftrate prophecies, and to ra*e out. 
Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 
After my fceming. Though my tide ; pf Wood., 

Hath 
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Hath proudly flowM in vanity ttil now ; 
Now doth it turn and ebb unto the lea, 
Where it fliall mingle with the (late of foods, 
And flow henceforth in formal majefty* 
Now call we our high court of parliament : 
And let us choofe fuch limbs of noble counftt 
Thai the great body of out date may go 
In equal rank with the beft govern'd nation ; 
That war or peace, or both at once, may he 
As things acquainted and familiar to ut» 
In which you, father, Ihall have foremoilhand» 
Our coronation done, we will accite 
(As I before remcmber'd) all our ftate, 
And (Heav/n configncag to my good intents) 
No prince, or peer, fhall have juft eau/e to lay* 
Heav'n (horwn Harry M aiappy life "one day* 

CHAP. XH, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTErRBVRT AND BISHOP 

OF£LY» 

Cant. My lord, lILtellyou; thatfclfbB! Si urg'd, 
Which, in the eleventh year o' th' kft king's* feign. 
Was like, and had indeed againft us pafs'd, 
But that the fc rambling and unquiet time 
Did pulh it out' of farther question. 

Ely. But how, my lord, fhall we refift it now ?' 
Cant* It mull be thought on. If it pafa againft us* 
We lofe the better half of our pofleffion : 
For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By teftament have given to tlie church, 
„ Would they ft tip from us; being valued thus; 

As nTuch at would maintain to the king'a honour 

Full 
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Foil fifteen carls, and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thoufand and tmo hundred good efquirga ; 
And to relief of lazars and weak age 
Of indigent faint foul*, paft corporal toil, 
A hundred almsheafes right well firpplied ; k v 

And to the coffers of<tfen king, befide, •* 

A thoufand pounds by rVyear. Thus rum the bill. 
Fly. This would drink -deep. . 
Cant. 'TwouW drink ttaTcuprjmd' all. 
Ely. But what prevention ? 
Cant* The king is full of grace and fair regard. 
Ely. And a true lover of th? holy church. 
Cant. The courfes of hit youth proraUM it not ; 
The breath no (boner left his father's body, 
But that bis wUdnefif mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die toe 4 yea, at that very moment* 
Consideration, like an angel came. 
And whipp'd th' offending Adam oat of him* 
Leaving his tody a* » Peradlfe, 
*T' envelop and contain cekftal fpirit*> 
Never was fuch a fudden fehofar made-: 
Never came reformatio* in- a flood 
With fuch a ready cntremv fcouring faults-: 
Not <ver- hydra-headed Wilftrinefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and att at ojxe, 
As in this king. 

Ely. We're blefled in the change. 
Cant. - Hear him but; rcafoa in divinity* 
And, all admiring, with an inward wito , 

You would defire the king were made » prelate* 
Haarhira debate ofxomnonwealtfrafam, 
Yorfb fay, it had been all in all his ftudy. 
Lift his difcourfe of war, and you (hall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in nwfics 
Turnhim toaay caafQcfpplicy, . 

The 
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The Gordian knot of it he will unloofe* 

Familiar as his garter. When he fpcak* 

The air, a chartered libertine, is (till; 

And the mate wonder lurkejh in men's ears* 

To fteal his fweet and honeyed fentences : 

So that the art and prafticpart of life, . 

Muft be the miftrefs to this theorique. 

Which is a wonder how his Grace ihould glean it, 

Since his addiction was to courfes vain j ' 

His companies unletter'd, rode, and (hallow ; 

His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets/ fports ; 

And never noted in him any ftudy, 

Any Retirement, any fequeftration > . 

From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeforae berries thrive, and ripen beft, 
Neighbour^! by fruit of bafer quality: 
And To the Prince obfeur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs; which, no doubt, 
Grew like a fummergrafs,.fafteft by night, 
Unfecn, yet crefcive in his faculty. 

Cant. It muft be fo ; for miracles are ceas'xl : 
And therefore weeiuft needs admit the means, 
How things are perfefted. Shakspeare* 

CHAP. XIH. 
HAMLET AND HORATIO. 

Hor. . JjLaji. to your k>rd(hipj 
Ham. I am glad to fee you well. 
Horatio ! ——or 1 <lo forget myfelf. 
Hor. The fame, ray lord, and your poor fervant ever* 
Ham. Sir, my. good friend; I'll change that name 
with you : 

And what makes you from Wittenbnrg, Horatio? 
Hor. A truant difpofitfoa,. godd> my fowL 

" 4 Ham; 
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Ham. . J would not hear your enemy fry to ! 
Nor (hall you do mine ear that violence! 
To make it trailer of your own report 
Againft yourfelf. I know you are no truant ; 
But what is your affair in Elfinpor? 
We'll teach >ou to drink deep ere you depart* 

Hor* . My lord, I came to fee your father's funeral. 

Ham. I pray thee do not mock me, fellow-ftudent ; 
I think it was to fee my mother's wedding* 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. -Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furnifh forth the marriage tables* 
Would I had met my direft foe in.Heav'n, 
Qr ever I had feen that day, Horatio! 
My father Metbinks I fee my father. 

Hor. Oh where, -my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I faw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in alJ, 
I fli all not look upon his. like aga.in. 

Hor. My lord, I think I faw him yefternight. » 

Ham. Saw! who ? 

Hor, My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Hor. Seafon your admiration but a while, 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver, 
Upon the witnefs of thefe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. Ftfr HcaWs love, let me hear ! 

Hor. Two nights together had thefe gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead wafte and middle of the night, 
Been thus encountered : A figure, like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and with folemn march , 

Goes 
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Goes flow and ftarely by them ; thrice he walk'd 

By their opprefsM and fear- furprifed eyes* 

Within his truncheotr's length ; whilft they (diftUPd 

Almoft to jelly with th' eired of fear) 

Stand dumb, and fpeak tttttto him. This to me 

In dreadful fecrecy imparrthey did', 

And I wirh rhem the third* irfghr kept the watch t 

Where, as they had deHver'dj both hrtTme, 

Form of the thing, each word made trtfe and good* 

Thcapparhion comes. I knew your father : 

Thefe hands are not more like. ' 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Hor. My lord, upon the platform where we watch'd. 

Ham. Did you not fpeak* to it? . 

Hor. My lord, I did; 
fiut anfwer made it none. Yet once merhought 
It lifted op its head, and did addrefs- 
ltfelf to motion, 'like, as it would fpeak* 
But even then the morning cock crew loud; 
And at the found it fhrunk in ha fie away, 
And vanHh'd from our fight. 

Ham. 'Tis very ftrange. 

Hor. As I do live, my honoured lord* 'tis troe: 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, Sir, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night I 

Hor. We do, my lord. 

Ham. ArnVd, fay you ? 

Ho*. ArnVd, my- lord. • 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Hor. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham* Then-few. you not his face? 

Hor. Oyes, my lo/d: he wore his beaver up. 
Ham. What, look'd he frowningty ? 
Hor. A countenance more in forrow than in anger. 

5 Ham, 
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Ham. Pale, cried? 

Ho*. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Moftconftantly. 

-Ham* I would I had been there ! 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like. Staid it long .' 

Hor. While one with moderate hafte might teM a 
hundred. 

Ham. His beard was grided ?— -no.—* . 

- Ho a. It was, as I have feen it in his life, 
A fable filvetM. 

Ham. I'll watch to night ; perchance 'twill walk again* 

Hor. I warrant yon it will. 

Ham. If it aflumes my noble father's perfon, 
I'll fpeak to it, though Hell itfelf (hould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you, 
H yon have hitherto conceal'd this fight 
Let it be ten'ble in your filence ftill ; , ' 

And whatfoever (hall befal to night, 
Give it an underftanding, bnt no tongue : 
1 will requite your lore : §o fare ye well. 
Upon the platform 'twixt eleven and twelve i 

I'll vifit you. Shakspiajii. 

GHAP. XIV. 
BRUTUS AND CASSIUS, 

C a s. VV i l l you go fee the order of the courfe f 

Bru. Not I. 

Gas. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamefome ; 'I do lack fomc part 
Of that quick fpirit that is in Aateny ; 
Let me hot hinder, Caffius, your deiires: 
Til leaye you. • 

L Cas. 
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Cas. Brutus,. I do obfrrve you now of late; 
I have not from your eyes that gentknefs 
And (how of love at I was wont to have ; 
You bear too ftubborn and toe ftrangc a hand 
Over your friend that!loves you* 

Bru. Cauraa, < ' 
Be not deceived : if I hard veilM my look, 
I turn (the* trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myfelf. Vexed I am 
Of late with paffio&s of feme difference. 
Conceptions only proper to myfelf ; 

Which give fome foil perhaps to my behaviour ; j 

But let not therefore my. gpod fronds be griev'd, ' 
Among which number, Caltua, : be you one ; 
Nor conftroei any farther ray neglect, 
Than that poor Brains, with himfelf at war, v 
Forgets the (how of love to other men. 

Cas* Then, Brutus, I have much miftook your pafloa; 
By means whereof, this breaft of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value* worthy cogitations. j 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you fee your ffcte ? j 

Bru. No, Cafiiua ; .for the eye fees not itfelf, 
But by refledion from fome other: thing. 

Cas. 'Tis^uft. 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no fuch mirror as will turn 
Your bidden worthinefs into your eye, 
That you might fee your ihadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the beft refpeft in Rome 
(Except immortal Caefar), fpeaking of Brutus, 
An4 groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wrfll'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. fnto what dangers would you lead me, Caffias, 
That you would have me feck into myfelf 
For that which is not in me ? 



Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear; 

, And fince youjtnow you cannot fee your/elf 
So well as by ^flc&iop, I, jrour gfafc, 
Will modeftly difcoyer to yourfelf 1 

That of you tftXf which yet you know not o& 
And be not jealourof me* gently Brutus.; 
Were I a common laugher, or did uf« 
To ftale with ordinary oaths my lore 
To every new protefto; ; if you know - 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard* ~ 
And after fcandal them; orifyquknow ? 

That I profefc myftlf in banquet ting 
To all the rout ; then hold me dangerous. 

Br u. What means this {touting ? I do fear the people 
Choofe Ca?far for their king. 

Cas, Ay ? do yon fear it ? 
Then muft I think yQU would not have it fo. 

Bru. I, would not, Caffius; yet I love him well* 
But wherefore do you hold me here fo long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set r^onput in one eye, and Death i' th' other, 
And I will look on Death indifferently ; 
For let the gods fo fpeed me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 
, Cas. ( I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the fubjeel of my ftory.— — • 
I cannot teil what you and other men 
Think of this life : but for my Gngle felf, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe. of fuch a thing as I my felf. 
I was born free as Cxfar ; fo were you ; 9 
We both have fed as well $■ and we can both 
Endure thp winter's .cold as well as he. 

Li For 
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For once upon a raw and gully day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his (hores, 

Cacfarfays to me, Dar'ft thou, Gaflius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And fwim to yonder point ?— Upon the ward, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bid him follow ; fo indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and wc did buffet it 

With lofty finew*, throwing it afide, 

And Hemming it with hearts of controverfy. t ' 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, '_ 

Csefar cried, Help me» Caffius, or I fink* 

I, as jffneas, our great anchor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his moulder 

The old Anchifes bear ; fo from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Caefar : and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Caffius is 

A wretched creature, and muft bend his body, 

If Caefar carelefsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did (hake. 'Tis true; this god did (hake; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that fame eye whofe bend does awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his fpeeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried— Give mc force drink, Titinius — 

As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of fuch a feeble temper fhould 

So get the dart of the majeftic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

Br u. Another general fhout ! 
I do believe, that tht fe applaufes are 
For tome new Honours that are heap'd on Csefar* 

Cai. 



I 
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Gas. Why man, he doth beftride the narrow world 
Like a Colofliw ! and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourfelvcs diihonourable graves. 
Men at fome times are matters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ftars* 
But in ourfelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus— and Csefar — what (hould be in that Caefar ? 
Why (hould that name be founded more than yours ? 
Write them together : yours is as fair a name : 
Sound them, it dotn become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will Hart a fpirit as foen as Caefar. 
Now, in the names of all, the gods at once, 
Upon what meats does this our Caefar feed, 
That he is grown fo great ? Age, thou art (named ; 
Rome, thou haft loft the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they fay, till now, that talk'd of Rom>, 
That her wide walls encompafs'd but one man ? 
Oh ! you and I have heard our fathers fay, 
There was a Brutus, one that would have brook 'd 
Th.' eternal devil to keep his date in Rome 
As ealily as a king. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous : 
What you would work me to, I have fome aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of thefe times, 
I (hall recount hereafter : for this prefent, 
I would not (fo with love I might entreat you) 
Be any farther mov'dl What you have faid, 
I will confider ; what you have to fay, 
I will with patience hear j and find a time c 
Both meet to hear, and anfwer fuch high things* . 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 

L 3 Brutus 
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Brutus had rather be a villager/ 
Than to repute himfelf a foil of Rorrfe 
Under fuch hard -conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas. I am glad that my weak word* 
Have ilruck bat thus «wch (haw of fire from Brutus. 

CHAP. XV. 
BELLARIUS, GUlDERlUS, AND ARVIRAGUS. 

Bel. A dooDLY day t not to keephoufe, wfrh fach, \ 

Whofe roof's as low as ours : fee ! boys, this gate j 

Inftruc'ls you bow t* adore tht beav'ns; and bows yom 

To morning's holy office. Gates of monarch* 

Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet through* 

And keep their impious turbans en, without 

Good-fhortow to the fun* Hall, thou fair HeavVl 

We houfe i* th' rock, yet ufe thee not fo hardly 

As prouder Kvfers dd. 

Guid. Hail, Hcav'n! 

Arv. Hail, HeavVJ 

Be u Now for oar mountain fport, uptd'yond* hill, 
Your legs are young. I'll tread thefe fiats. Confide** 
When you above perceive me like a crow* 
That it is place. which leffens and fets off; 
And yen rrmy then revolve what tales I told ydu> 
Of courts, of princes, of the* tricks in war ; 
That fervice is not ferviee, fo being done* 
But being fo allow'd. To apprehend thua > 
Draws us a profit from all things, we fee i 
And often to our comfort (hall we find 
The (hardeil beetle in / faftr hold,. 
Thau is the full wing'd eagle. Oh, thfo fife 
Is nobler than attending for a check : 

Richer* 
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Richer, than doing nothing for -a bauble ; 
'Prouder, than ruffling in unpaid lor (ilk. 
Such gam the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps hw book uncrofs'd : — -no life to ours. 

Gu id. Out of your proof you fpeak ;,we, poor, unffedg'd, 

Have neverwingM from view o' th' neft ; nor know 

"What air'* from home. Haply this life is beft, 

If quiet life is heft; fweeter to yoa, 

That have a (harper known ; well corfefponding' 

With you* ftiffage : but onto us, it is 

A cell of ign'rance ; travelling abed ; ' 

A prifon, for a debtor that not dare* 

To ftride a limit. 

Aitv. Whar (houid we {peak ofi 

When we are old as you ? When we (hall hear 

The rain and wind beat dark December ? how, 

In this our pinching cave, (hall we difcourfe 

The freezing hours away ? We have feen nothing, y 

We're beatify ; Arbtleas the fox for preyV 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat, 

Our valouris to chafe what flies : our cage ' 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon'd bird, 

And ling out bondage fatly* 
Bel. How you (peak 1 
* Did you but know the city's ufuries, ' 

And felt thern knowingly; the art o' th' court, * 

As hard to leave, as keep ; whofe top to climb, 

Is certain falling; ©r fo (lipp'ry that 

The fear's as bad as falling; the toil of war; 

A pain that only feems to feek out danger 

r th* name of fame and honour ; which dies i' th' fearch,, 

And hath as oft a ttand'rous epitaph, 

As record of fair acl ;, nay, many time, 

Doth ill deferve, by doing well ; what's worfe, 

Mud curt' fy at the cenfure.— Oh, boys, this (lory 

L4, The 
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The wotld might read in me : my body's mark'd 
With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 
Firft with the beft of note. CymbeUne lov'd me 5 
And when a foldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: then was I as a tree* 
Whofe boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night* 
A ftorm, or robbery, rail it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves ; 
And left me bare to weather* 

Gum. Uncertain favour ! 

Ski.. My fault being nothing, as I have told yon oft+ 
Bqt that two villains (whofe falfe oaths prevaiFd 
Before my perfect honour) fwore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans : fo 
Followed my baniJhinent: and, this twenty years, 
This rock and thefe demefnes have been my world i. 
Where I have liv'd at honeft freedom, paid 
More pious debts to Heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time— But, up to th' mountains t 
This is not hunter's language ; he that (hikes 
The venifon fi rft, {ball be the lord o' ih' feail % 
To him the other two fhall minifter, 
And we will fear no poifoo, which attends 
In place of greater date. 
I'll meet you in the vallies. 
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BOOK VII. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



CHAP. I. 
J?* 



SENSIBILITY. 



M 



Dear SenGbility! fource incxhauftcd of all that's 
precious in oar joys, or coftly in eur>forrows! thou 
chained thy martyr down upon his bed of ftraw, and it is 
k thou who lifteft him up to Heaven. Eternal Fountain of 
ir oar feelings I It is here I trace thee, and tjtia is thy divi- 
nity which ftirs within me: not, that in fome fad and 
fickening moments, * my foul (brinks back upon hericlf, 
and ftartles at deftru&ion'< — mere pomp of words! — but 
that I feel fome generous joys and generous cares beyond 
royfelf— all comes from thee, great, great Senforium of the 
world t which vibrates, if a hair of our head but falls upon 
the ground, in the remoteft defejtof thy creation. Touched 
with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when I languish; 
hears my tale of fymptoms, and blames the weather for the 
diforder of his nerves. Thou gtveft a portion of it fome* 
times to the rougheft peafant who traverfea the bleakeft 
mountains. He finds the fecerated laihb of another's nock* 
This moment I behold him leaning with his head againft his 
•rook, with, piteous inclination looking down upon it.— 

L 5 Oh! 
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Oh ! had I come one moment fooner ! — it bleeds to death 
—bis gentle heart bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous* Twain! I fee thou walkeft off 
with anguifh— but thy joys (hail balance it; for happy is 
thy cottage, and happy k tfie (barer of it, and happy are 
the lambs which fport about you. St.b rku 

CHAP. II. 
LIBERTY AND SLAVERY* 

Uisgvise thyfelf as thou wilt, ftill, Slavery f IKB* 

thou art a bitter draught; and though thoufands in M 

ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no lefs 

bitter on that account. It is thou, Liberty I thrice {weet 

and gracious godtlefs,. whom aH ra public or in private- 

worfiiip, whofe tafte is grateful, and ever will be fo, t'\ll 

Nature heffelf lb all change—*— ho tint of words can Cpot 

thy fnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy {cepr** 

into iron— i with thee to fnrile upon him as he eafe his* 

cruft, the fwain is happier than his rnooarfch, from. whofe 

iourt tticu art exiled. Oracioas Heaven! grant me bat 

beafth, thou £r*at Beftower of it, and give roe but this fair 

.goddefs as my companion ; dnd (bower down thy mitres,. 

if k Teems good unto thy -divine providence* upon thofe 

heads which, are aching for them.— 

Pursuing, thefe ideas,. I fat down clofc by mf table, 

and leaning my bead upon my handfc I began to figure t» 

aiyftlf the mUefies of confinement. I was in a right frame 

for it, and fo I gave full foope to my imagination* 

1 I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 

eteattttes bora to no inheritance but flavery; but finding, 

fcofrever affe<5Hng the pi&ure was-, that I could not bring 

it nearer me, and that the multitude of fad groups, in it did 

but diftraft me~ 

< 

I Took a (ingle captive* aad haviag ix& &ut him ap. 
i in 
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sn fais -dungeon, I then looked thrtragli the twilight of his 
grated door to take his pitture. 

I «£H c ld his body half wafted away with long expecta- 
tion and confinement, and felt what kind of ticknefs of the 
' heart it was which atffes from hope deferred. 'Upon look* 
lag nearer, I few him pale and feverim : in thirty year* 
the wefrera breeze had not once fanned his blood — he had 
ieenno fan, no moon, in all that time — Aor had the voice 
©f friend or kinfman breathed through his lattice,, His 
• children—? 

Bvrhere my heart began to bleed— and I was forced to 
- go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was fitting npon the ground upon a little flraw, in 
•the ftufheft corner of his- dungeon, which was alternately 
his ehair and bed: a. little calendar of ftaall flicks Was laid 
at the -head, notched aH over with the difmal days and 
nights he had pafled there — he had one of thefc little flicks 
ki his hand, and with a rufty nail he was etching another 
day of mlfery to add to the heap. As I darkened the little 
fight he- had) he lifted up a hopeltfs eye towards the door, 
sheii caft it down— (hook his head, and went on with his- 

- * 

work of affli&ion. I heard his chains upon his legs as he 
' tamed bis body to lay his little flick upon the bundle*— He 
gave a deepfigh— I faw the iron enter into his foul— I 
burftinto tears— -I could not fuftain the pi dure ©f confine- 
ment which my fancy had drawn*. Stkb>n b*. 

CHAP. III. 
CORPORAt TRIM'S ELOQUENCE; 

 " JVIy young raafter in: London is dead, faid ObaY 
diah— 

— Here.is fad news.,Trim>cried Sufannah, wiping her 
eyes as Trim Hepped, into the kitchen— mailer Bobby is 
dead. 

I lammt for him from my heart and orjr foul, faid 

L6. ' Trim, 
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Trim, fetching a figh— poor creature I — poer boy !— poor 
gentleman I 

He was alive laft Whitfuntide, faid the coachman.— 
Wkitftintide! alasl cried Trim, extending his right arm» 
and falling iaitaatly into the fame attitude in which he 
lead the fermon, — what is Whitfantide, Jonathan*, (for 
that was the coachman's name,) or Shrovetide, or any tide 
or time pail,, to this ? Are we not here now, continued the 
corporal ((hiking the end of his flick, perpendicularly 
upon the floor, fo as to give an idea of health and usability)*. 
and are we not (dropping his hat upon the ground } -gone L 
in a moment I — It was infinitely (hiking ! Safannah busft 
into a flood of tears— We are not flocks and ftones — Jona- 
than, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted. The fooiifh fat 
fcullion herfelfj who was fcouring a.filh kettle upon her 
knees, was roufed with it. — The whole kitchen crowded" 
about the corpora]. 

" Are we not here now,— and gone in a moment J" 
There was nothing in the fentence— it was one of your 
Jelf-evidcnt truths we have the advantage of hearing every 
day ; and if Trim had not trailed more to his hat- than his. 
head, he had made nothing at ai^of it.- 

" Are we not here now, continued the corporal, and are 
we not*' (dropping his hat plump upon the gxoundr-and 
paofing before he pronounced the word) " gone! in a 
mement ?" The defeent of the hat was as if a heavy lump* 
of elay had been kneaded into the crown of it.— Nothing: 
could have expreffed the fentiment of mortality, of which, 
it was the type and forerunner, like it;, his hand feemed to 
Tanifh from under it, it fell dead, the corporal's eye fixed: 
upon it as upon a corpfe,— and Sufannah bnrft into a flood 
•fteais. St^rki.. 

CHAP. IV. 
THE MAN OF ROSS-, 

—A ll our praifes why (hould Lords engroft h 
Rife, ftoae&Mufe i and fag the Man op Rom : 

Heai'd 
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Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarfe applavfc refounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ftrltry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the ikies in ufelefs columns toft, 
Or in proud falls magnificently loft. 
Bat clear and artfefb, pouring through the plain 
Health to the fick, and folace to the fwain, 
Whofe caufcway parts the vale with (hady rows ? 
Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe? 
Who taught that Heav'n-di reeled fpire to rife? 
u The Man of Ross," each lifping babe replies* 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erfpread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon almfhoufe, neat, but void of ft ate, ' 
Where age and want (it fmiling at the gate : 
Him portion'd maids, apprentie'd orphans blefs. 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. 
Is any fick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Prefcribcs, attends, the med'eine makes, and gives* 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteft is no more* 
Despairing quacks with curies fled the place, 
And vile attornies, now a ufelefs race. 
Thrice happy man ! enabled to purfue 
What all fo wi(h, but want the power to do ! 
O fay ! what Aims that geri'rous hand fupply ? 
What mines, to fwell that boundlefs charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wi fe and children clear, 
This man polTefs'd-— five hundred pounds a year. 
Bluih Grandeur, blulh ! proud Courts withdraw your blaze ! 
Ye little ftars I bide your diminifh'd rays. 

And what ! no monument, infeription, ftone ? 
His race, his form, his name almoft unknown! 

Who 
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Who builds a Church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the roatbte with his Name r 
Go fearch it these, where to be born and dir, 
Of rich and poor makes ail the hiftosy ; 
Enough, that virtue fcllM the fpace between ; , 
Prov'd* by the ends of being, toliave bee&v Ieni» 

CHAP. VY 

THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN; " 

.Near yonder copfe, where once the garden YmilM* 
And ftill where many a garden flow'r grows wild ; . 
1 here, where a few torn fhrubs the place difclofev 
The village preacher's modeft numfion rofe* 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And palling rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er' had changed, nor wifh'd to change his place;, 
Unpra&is'd'he to fawn, or feek for pow'r* 
By doctrines fafhion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More fkill'd to raife the wretched than to rife. 
His houfe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but relievM their pain j. 
The long remember'd beggar was his gueft, 
Whofe beard defcending fwept his aged breaft: 
The ruin'd fpendthrift* now no longer proud, 
Claim'd* kindred there, and had his claims allowed £ 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay, 
Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ;. 
Wept o'e*r his wounds, or tales of for row done, 1_L 
' Shoulder'd his crutch, and (how'd how fields were won.., 
Pleas'd with his guefts,.the good man leara'd. to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their. woe; 
Carelefs their merits, or their faults to fcan, 
His gity gave ere charity began. Tics. 
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Thus to relieve the wretched wai his pride* 

And ev'n his failings lean'd to Virtue's fides 

Bat in his dary prompt at every calfe. 

He wateh'd and. wept, he pray *d and felt for all. 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new~fie4g*d offspring to the Ikies 3. 

He tried each art, reprov'd each craM delay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, atedlod the way* 
Befide the bed where parting life was laid, 
- And forrow, guUt, and pain, by Minis difaay*d„ 

The reverend Champion (load* At hit control 

Defpair anfl anguiih fled the ftrnggisng foul \ 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raifey 

And his laft falt'/ing accent* wiafper'd praife. 
At church, with meek and uaafretted grace, 
His looks sdorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips pre vail'd wish' double /way* 
And fools who came to feoff* remain'd to pittf •. 

. The fervice pail, .around the pious mar* 
With ready zeal each honeft ruftic rip : 
Ev'a children followed with endearing wife, 
And pluck'd his gown, to &a#e the good man's finite* 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth exprefs'd, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cafes diftrc&df 
To them his heast, his love, his griefs were giv'fi* 
But aD his ferious thoughts had Rift if* HeaV'n* 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form* 
Swells from the vale* and midway leave* the (loft», 
Though round its breaft the foiling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal funfhine fettles en its head.. Goldsmith? 

CHAP. VI. 

THE WUH» 

V/ o n t e » t m b n«t, parent of delight, 
-So-much a ftianger to our fight* Say, 
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Say, goddefs, in what happy place 

Mortals behold thy blooming face; 

Thy gracious aufpiccs impart, 

And for thy temple choofe my heart. 

They, whom thou deigneft to infpire, 

Thy fcience learn, to bound defire ; 

By happy alchymy of mind 

They turn to pleafure all they find ; 

They both/dildain in outward mien 

The grave and folemn garb ©f fpleen, 

And meretricious arts of drefs, 

To feign a joy, and hide drift reft : 

Unmov'd when the rude tempeft blows, 

Without an opiate they repofe ; 

And cover'd by your ihield, defy 
, The whizzing fhafts that round them fly : 

Nor meddling with the gods' affairs, 

Concern thcmfelves with din" ant cares ; 

But place their blifs in mental reft, 

And feaft upon the good pqffefs'd. 
Forc'd by foft violence of pray'r, 

The blithforae goddefs fooths soy care; 

I feel the deity infpire, 

And thusjhe models my defire* 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 

Annuity fecurely made ; 

A farm fome twenty miles from town, 

Small, tight, falubrious, and my own ; 
v Two maids, that never faw the town>_ 

A fcrving man, not quite a clown; 
. A boy to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t'other holds the plough; 

A chief of temper form'd to pleafe, 

Bit to convert, and keep the keys ; 

Aa« 
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And bettef to preferve the peace, 
Commiflion'd by the name of niece; 
With understandings of a fize 
To think their made r very wife: 
May Heaven (it's all I wi(h for) fend 
One genial room to treat a friend, 
Where decent cup-board, little plate, 
Difplay benevolence, not ft ate; ' 
And may my humble dwelling (land 
Upon fome chofen fpot of land ; 

A pond before full to the brim, * 

Where cows may cool, and geefe may fwirn : 

Behind*, a green like velvet neat, • 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; 

When od'rous plants in evening fair 

Breathe all around ambrofial air ; 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenc'd by a flope with bumes crown'd, 

Fit dwelling far the feathered throng* 

Who pay their quit-tents with a fong ; 

With op'ning views of hill and dale, 

Which fenfe and fancy too regale, 

Where the half cirque, which vifion bounds. 

Like amphitheatrp fur rounds; 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills, through plains, in dufk array 

Extended far, repel the day, 

Here ftillnefs, height, and falemnrfnade, . 

Invite, and contemplation aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of fate > 

And dreams beneath the fpreadin£ beech, 

Iafpire, and docile fancy teach i , 

White 
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While foft as breezy breath of windy 
Impulfes roftle through the mind : 
Here Dryads, (corning Phoebus' ray 
While Pan melodious pipes away, 
In meafur'd motions frifk about* 
'Till okr Sifenus puts them. oat. ' i 

There fee the clover, pea, and bean> 
Vie in variety of green ; J 

, Frefli paftures fpeckled o'er with fheepy | 

Brown fields their fallow fabbaths keep* 
Plump Ceres^olden trefTes wear, . 
And poppy top. knots deck her hair, J 

And iil ver ftreams through meadows ftrayv 
And Naiads on the margin play, 
And letter nymphs on tide of hills 1 fc 
From play-thing urns pour down the rills* 

Thus (hefcer*d, free from eare and ftrife* 
May I enjoy a calm through- life;; ,. J 

See faction, fafe in low degree, " 

As men at land fee ftorras at fea ^ 
And laugh at raifexable elves, 
Not kind, (o much as* to themfelvev 
Curs'd with fuch fools of bafe alloy > 
As can poffefs, but not enjoy ; 
Debarred the pleafute to impart, 
By avarice, fphinfter of the heart, 
Who wealth* hard eara'd. Ivy guilty cares*. 
Bequeath, untouched, to thanklefs heirs.. 
May I, with look ungloom'd by guiie* 
. , And wearing Virtue's liv'ry, fmile> 
Prone the dirtreffed to relieve, 

And Utrle trefpafles forgive/ - j 

With income not in Fortune's pow% 
And lkill to. rnal^e a bufy hour, 
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With trips to town life to amufe. 

To porchafe books, and hear the news, < 

To fee qjd friends, brum off the down, 

And quicken tafte at coming down* 

Unhurt by ficknefs' Wafting rage. 

And flp*wly mellowing into age : 

When faje extends its gath' ring gripe ; 

Fall off like fruit grown folly ripe ; 

Quit a worn /being without pain, 

In hope to bloflbm foon again. Green. 

CHAP. VII. 
GRONGAR HILU 

Oilbnt nymph, with curious eye» 
Who, the purple ev'ning, lie 
Onthe mountain's lonely van, 
Beyond the noife of bufy man, 
Painting fair the form of things* 
While the yellow linnet fitigs ; 
Or the tunefed nightingale 
Charm* the fbreft with her tale i 
Come with all thy various hues* 
Come and aid thy lifter Mnfe : - 
Now while Phosbns riding high 
Gives luftre to the land and iky 1 
Grongar Hill invites my fong, 
Draw the landfoape bright and ftrong J 
Grongar, fai whofe moffy cells 
Sweetly muting Quiet dwells ; 
Grongar, in whofe filent (hade* 
For the modeft Mufes made, 
So oft I have, the evening ftilT, * 

At the fountain of a rill, 
Sate upon a flow'ry bed, 
t With my hand beneath my head : While 
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"While ftray'd my eyes o'er Towy's flood, 
Over meadj and over wood, 
From houfe to houfe, from hill to hill, 
'TiH Contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd fides I wind. 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves and grottoes where I lay, 
And viftoes (hooting beams of day : 
Wide and wider fpreads the vale, 
As circles on a fmooth canal ; 
fhe mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Soon or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their fummits from the ikies, 
And lefien as the others rife ; 
Still the profped wider fpreads, 

Adds a thoufand woods and meads, 

Still it widens, widens ftill* 

And finks the newly-rifen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain's brow ; 

What a landfcape lies below r 

No clouds, no vapours intervene* 

But the gay, the open fcene 

Does the face of Nature fhow, 

In all the hues of HeavVs bow t 

And, fwelling to embrace the light, J 

Spreads around beneath the fight* 

Old caftles on the cliffs arife, 
" Proudly tow* ring in the ikies 3 

Ruining from the woods, the fpires 

Seem from hence afcending ir^t I 

Half his beams Apollo iheds 

On the yellow mountain-beads I 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitterson the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnumber'd rife* 
Beautiful in various dyes : ft' 
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The glopmy pine, the poplar bloc, 

The yellow beech, the fable yew, 

The flender sir, that taper grows, 

The flurdy oak, with broad-fpread boughs, 

And beyond^ the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

I*ie« a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, fteep and high, 

Holds and charms the wand'ring eye; 
i Deep are his feet in Towy's flood, 

I His fides are cloth'd with waving wood, 

| And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That caft an a,wful look below ; 

Whofe ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keens ; 
So both a fafety from the wind 
In mutual dependence find. . 

'Tis now the raven's bleak abode; 
'Tis now th' apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox fecurely feeds, 
And there the pois'nous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in ruins, mofs, and weeds : 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
1 Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 

Yet time has been, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has feen the broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity cf Hate ; 
But tranfient is the fmile of fat* ; 
A little rule, a little fway, 
A fun-beam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between die cradle and the grave* 
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And fee the rivers how they run, 
Through woods and meads, inihade andfun, 
Sometimes fwiftly, fomctimc* flow* 
Wave fucceeding wave they gp 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endjefs fleep ! 
Thus is Nature's veflure wrought! 
To inftruft our wand'ring thought ; 
Thus flie dreflcs green and gay, 
To difperfe our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landfcape tire the view 1 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies warm and low ; 
The windy funomit, wild and high, 
Roughly .ruihing on the iky ; 
Th* pleafant feat, the ruin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the fhady bow'r; 
The town apd village, dome and farm, •* 

Each gives' each a double charin, -• V 

As pearls upon an ^Ethiop's arm. J 

See on the mountain's fouthern fide> -| 

Where the profpe& opens wide, I 

Where the eV-ning gild* the tide, J 

How clofe and fmall the hedges lie ! 
What ftreaks of meadows crofs the eye ! 

A ftep methinks may pafs the ftream j 
So little diftant dangers feem ; 
So we miftake the .future's face, 
Ey'd through hope's deluding glafs ; 
As yon fummits foft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which to thofe who journey pear, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

StiU 
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■Still we tread the fame coarfe way, 
The prefent's ftill-a cloudy day. 

'O may I with rayfelf agree* 
And never covet what I fee t 
Content me with an humble {hade. 
My paffions tam'd, my wHhes laid ; 
For while ourwiihes wildly roll, 
We banifh quiet from the foul; 
*Tis thus the bufy beat the air ; 
And mifers gather wealth and care 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run high, 
As on, the mountain turf I lie 5 
While the wanton Zephyr fings, 
And in the vale perfumes Jus wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep; ' 
While the ihepberd charms his {beep : 
While the birds unbounded fly, 
And with mufic fill the &y, 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts, be great who will, 
•Search- foil peace with all yourfkUl; 
Open wide the lofty door, 
Seek her on the marble floor ; 
In vain you fearch, ihe is not there ; v 
In vaii) ye fearch. the domes of care ! 
-Grafs and flowers Quiet treads, 
On the meads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleafure, clofe allied, 
Ever by each other's fide : 
. And often, by the murm'ring rill, 
Hears the thrufli, while all is ftill, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

Dauohti* of Jove, relendefc pow'r, 

Thou tamer of the human breaft, v 

Whpfe iron fcourge and tort'ring hour* 

The bad affright, affile* the beft I 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to tafte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, untitled and alene. 

When firft thy fire to fend on earifi 
Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind* 
Stern rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year me bore : 
What forrow was, thou bad'ft her know : 
And from her own the learn' d to melt at others 9 woe. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noife, and thoughtlefs Joy, 
And leave us leifure to be good. 
Light they difperfe, and with them go 
The fummer Friend, the flattYmg Foe ; 
By vain Profperity receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

Wifdom in fable garb array'd, 

Imraers'd-in rapt'rous thought profound* 

And Melancholy, filent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still 
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. Still on thy folemn ftcp* attend ; 
Warm Charity the gen'ral friend* 
- With JuAicetoherferffeverc, 

And Pity, dropping foft the fadly pleafing teaiv 

Oh, gently on thy ftppUant'* head, 
Dread Goddefiflay thy chaining Jutnd! 
Not in thy fjorgan terrours clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band * 
(As by the impiouS'thoaastfeen} • 
With thund'ring voice* and threat' ning ttiea* » 
With fcrearaing Horror's funeral cry, 
Defpair? and fell Difcafe, and ghaftly Poverty* 

Thy form benign, O Goddefs ! wear. 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philofophic train be there, , 
To foften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous fparklfxtinft revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exatt my own $efe&& to (can, v 

What others are, to feel, and knew rayfelf a man* 

G&AV, 

CHAP. IX. , '- 

ODE 

ON A DISTANT PROSrBCT OF BATON COLLEGE^ 

I e diflant fpirest ye antique tow'rs* 
That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful Science Hill adores 
iicr Henry's holy (hade ; 
-And ye, that from the (lately brow 
Of Wi ndsor's heights th* expanfe below 
Of grove, of la,ivn* of mead furvey, 
Whofe turf, whofe ihade, whofe flow 'r 3 among 
Wanders the hoary Thau is along 
His filvec winding way. 
.. . M Ah, 
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Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleating (hade ! 
Ah, fields belovM in vain ! ** 
Where once my carelefs childhood ftrayM, 
A it ranger yet to pain ! ' ; 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary, blifs bellow, 
As waving frefh their gladfome wing, 
My weary foul they feem to footh, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a fecond fpring. 

Say, Father Thames (for thou haft feen. 
Full -many a fprightly race, * * * 

Difporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleafure trace), - 

Who foremoft now delight to cleave 
* With pliant arm thy glaffy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthral r 
What idle progeny fucceed 
To'chafe the rolling circle's fpeed, 
x Or urge the flying ball ? 

'While fome, on earned bufinefs bent, 
Their murm'ring labours ply 
'Gain ft graver hours, that bring conftraint 
To fweeten liberty : 
_ Sosne bold adventurers difdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare defcry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And (hatch a fearful joy* 

Gay hope is theirs by Fancy fed, 
Lefs pleafing when poflefs'd ; 
The tear forgot as foon as fhed, 
The funftrine of the breaft ;• • • 

Tfeein 
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Theirs buxom Health of rofy hue, 
tVild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer of Vigour born ; 
The thooghtlefs day, the eafy night, 
The fpirits pure, the llumbers light. 
That fly th* approach of morn. 

Alas ! regardlefs of their doom, 
The little viftims play ! 
No fenfe have they of ills to come. 
No care btyond to day : 
Yet fee how all around them wait 
The minifters of human fate, 
And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, (how them where in ambufh Hand 
To feize their prey the murd'rous band ! 
Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

Thefe fhall the fury paffions tear# 
The* vultures of the mind, 
Difdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that flculks behind : 
Or pining-Love (hall wafte their youth, 
Or Jealoufy with rankling, tooth, 
fTh&t inly gnaws the fecret heart. 
And Envy wan,, and faded Care, 
Grim vifag'd comfortlefs Defpair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this (hall tempt to rife* 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a facrifice. 
And grinning Infamy. 
The flings of Falfehood thofe fliail try* 
Aad hard Unkindnefs' atter'd eye, 

M z Tlut 
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That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow ; 
And keen Remorfe with blood dehTdj 
And moody Madnefs laughing wild 
Amid ievereft woe, 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grifly troop are feen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins* 
That every labouring finew flrains, 
Thofe in die deeper vit&ls rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fiD the band, 
That numbs the foul with icy hand, 
And flow confuming Age, 

To each feis/uff'rings : all are-men, 

Condemned alike to .groan; 

The tender for another's pain> 
. Th' unfeeling for hs& own. 

Yet ah i Why (hould they know their fete? 

Since Sorrow never comes too late, 

And Happinefs too fwiftly. flies ; 

Thought would deilroy their Paradife. 
. No more ; where ignorance is. blifs* 

'Tis folly to be .wife, 

i CHAP* X. 
ELEGY, 

WRITTEN SW A COUNTRY CHUR$HYA&», 

A he curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind (lowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman .home ward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me* 

Now 
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Now fides the glimm'ring iandfcapc on the fight, 
And all the air a fclemn itillnefs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowfy tinklings lull the diftant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled towV, 
The moping owl dots t? th? i^GGh complain 
Of fuch, as wand'ring near her fee ret bow 7, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 

. Beneath thofe rugged elms, (hat yew tree's (hade* 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his harrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet deep* 

The breezy call of incenfe- breathing Morn, 
The f wallow twittering from the ftraw* built (bed, 
The cbek's flirill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more (hall roufe them from their lowly bed. 

r 

For them no more the blazing hearth (halTbmp* 
Or bufy hdufewife ply her evening core : 
No children ran to lifp their^irc'a return, 
€h climb his knees the envied kifs to Autre. 

* 

Oft did the hirveft to their fickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ftubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their flurdy firoke! 

■« . .  , 

Let not ambition mock their ufeful toil* 
Their homely joys and deftiny obfeure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a difdaio/ul fmile, 
The (hort and fimple annals of the poor. 

M3 The 
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The boaft^of Heraldry, the pomp of pow*r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gare, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead bat to the grave. 

JCor you, ye proud, impute to.thefe the fault, 
If Memory o'cif ti.cir tombs no trophies raife, 
Where through the long drawn ifle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem fwells the note of praife. 

Can iloried urn, or animated baft, 
Back to its manfion call the -fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the filent daft, 
Or JFlatt'ry footh the dull cold ear of Death I 

Perhaps in this neglected fpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeilial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empir« might have fway'd* 
Or wak'd to ecftafy the living lyre. 

Jut knowledge to their eyes her ample pagt, 
Rich with the fpoils of time, did ne'er unroll 5 - 
Chill Penury reprefs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the foul* 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear.: 
> all many a flower is born to bluih unfeen, 
And wafte its fweetnefs on the defert air: 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntlef6 breaft 
The little tyrant of his fields withftood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reft, 
Some Cromwell guiltlefs ofhis country's bioodL 
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* • « 

[S TV applaufe of hft'ning fenates to command, 
J' The threats of pain and ruin to defpife, 

To fcatter plenty o'er a failing land, 

And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumfcribM a! one . 
Their growing virtues, but v th«ir crimes tfonhVa 1 ; , 
Forbade to wade through {laughter to a throne, 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The ftruggling pangs of confcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluihes of ingenuous fhame, 
Or heap the fhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incenfe kindled at the Miife's flame* 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife> > 
Their fober wtihes never learn'd to flray j 
Along the cool fequefterM rale of life 
They kept the noifelefs tenour of their way- 

Yet er'n th,efe bones from mfult to protect, 

Some frail memorial hull created nigh, 

* * * 

With uncouth rhymes and, fhapelefs fculpture deck'd, 

Implores , the pafling tribute <jf "a CgJv 

Their names, tbdr years* fpejt by th' unlettered ,Mufe* 
The place of fame and elegy f up ply ; 
And many a holy text around Ate flrews, 
That teach the ruflic moraliil to idtie. 

For who, to dumbforgetfulneft^a prey* • 
Thj^pleafing anxious being e'egreuga'd. 
Left the warm precin&s of the cheerful day* • * 

Nor caft one longing, ling'ring Uok behind.? . 

M4 On 
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On feme fond breaft the parting foul relies, 
Some pious drops the clofing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of* Nature criesy 
Ev'n in our afhes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred fpirit (hall inquire thy fate, 

Haply fome hoary- headed fwainmay fay, 
Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brufhing with hafty fteps the dew away, 
To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 

There at* the foot of yonder nodding beedi, 
That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high, 
His liftlefs length at noontide would herftretchy 
And porelipon the brook that bubbles by. - 

Hard by yon wood now failing as in fcorn, 
Mutt'ring Jxis wayward fancies he would rove j * 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or cras'd withcarcyojr crofi'd in fcopelefs lore* 

» 

«One moral mifsM him on th' accuftom'd hill. 
Along the heath, ao4 near his favorite tree; 
Another came, nor ytt be fide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, no* at the wood washc ; 

The next, with dirges doe, in lad array,' 
Slow through the churehway path we fwhim bornp* 
Approach and read (for thou can'ft read) the lay, • 
Grav'd on the ftone feeneatlt yon aged thorn.' 

THE 
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t 

THJC EPITAPH* 

HERE refit bit bead npm the lap of Earth 
A Tenth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown* d not tin bit bumble birth % 
And Melancholy marked him for her own* 

Large wmt bit beauty, and his foul Jtncere t 

Heaifn did a recompense tu largely fend: 

He gave to Mis'ry all be bad f a tear 9 

He gajn'dfrem Heav'u ( 'two* all be wijb'd) a friend. 

No farther feek bis merits to difclofi 9 

Or draw bis frailties from their dread abode; 

( There they alike in trembling hope repofe) 

The bofom of bis Father and bis God. Gray* 

CHAP. XL 

WARRINGTON ACADEMY 1 . 

.Mark where ks fimple front yon manfion rears, 

The nurfery of men for future yean ! 

Here callow chiefs and embryo ftatefmen He, '■ 

And unfledg'd poets (hort excurfions try ; 

While Merfey's gentle current, which too long ^ 

By fame neglected, and unknown to fong, 

Between his rufhy banks (no poet's theme) 

Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar ftream, 

Reflects th' afcending feats with confeious pride, 

And dares to emulate a claflic tide. 

Soft muiic breathes along each .oj/ning {hade, 

And fooths the daihing of his rough cafcade. 

With myftic lines his fands are figur'd o'er, 

And circles 'trae'd upon the lettered (hore. 

Beneath his widows rove th* inquiring youih, 

And court the fair majeftrc form of truth. 
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Here Nature opens all her fecret fp rings, 

And Heav'n-born Science plumes bet eagle wings; j 

Too long had bigot Rage, with malice fwell'd,' .  . ] 

Cru(Vd her ftrong pinions, and her flight withheld ; j 

Too long to check her ardent progrefs ftrove : 

So writhes the ferpent round the bird of Jove, 

Hangs on her flight, reft rains her tow'ring wing, 

Twifts its dark folds, and points its venom'd jHog, 

Yet frill, if aught aright the Mufe divine," 

He# rifing pride fhaH mock the vain defign ; 

On founding pinions yet aloft (hall foaT, 
' And through the azure deep untraveil'd paths explore. 

Where Science fmiles, the Mufes join the train, 

And gentleft arcs and pureft manners reign. 
. Ye generous Youth* who love this (tudious fhade, 

How rich a field is to your hopes difplayHl ! \ 

Knowledge to you unlocks the claffic page, l 

And virtue bloffoms for a better age* J 

O, golden day* ! O, bright unvalued hours ! ' 

What blifs (did ye but know that blifs) were yours - i 

With richeft (lores your glowing bofoms fraught* <| 

* Perception quick, and luxury of thought ; j 

The high deiigns that heave the labouring foal, 

Panting for fame", impatient of control ; 

And fond enthufiaftic thought, that .feeds 

On pi&ur'd tales of vaft heroic deeds; 

And quick affections, kindling into flame 

At virtue** or their country's honour'd name ; 

And fpirits light, to ev'ry joy in tune ; 
. And friend (hip, ardent as a fummer's noon ; 

And generous fcorn of vice's venal tribe ; j 

And proud difdain of intereft's fordid bribe; i 

And confeious honour'squick inftiriflivefenfe; 

And fmiles unfore'd ; and eafy confidence ; 

And 
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And vivid fancy ; and clear fimpk troth ; 
And all the mental bloom *of vernal youth, * 

How bright the fcene to fancy's eye appears,. 
Through the long perfpeftive of diftant years, 
When this, this little group their country calls 
From academic (hades and learned halls, 
To fix her laws, her fpirit to fuftain, 
And light up glory through her wide domain ! 
Their various taftesin different arts difplay'd, 
Like temper'd harmony of light and (hade, 
With friendly anion in one maft (hail blend, 
And this adorn the ftate, and that defend. 
Thefe. the fequcfter'd (hade (hall cheaply pleafe r 
With learned labour and inglorious eafe ; 
While thqfe* impell'd by fome reMlefs force, 
O'er feas and rocks (hall urge their veht'rous courfe f 
Rich fruits, roatur'd by glowing funs, behold,. 
And China's groves of vegetable gold ; 
From ev'ry land the various harveft fpoil, 
And bear the tribute to th?ir native foil ; 
Bat tell each land (while every toil they (hare, 
Firm to fuftain? and refolute to dare) 
MAN is the nobler growth our realm&inppjy,. 
And SOULS arc ripen'd in oar northern, fky,. , 

Some penfive creep along, the fhelfy (bore, 
Unfold the filky texture of a flow'r, 
With (harpen'd eyes infpe&a hojrnet's.fting* \ 

And all the wonders of an infecVs wing, * . 
Some trace with curious (earth the hidden caufe 
Of Nature's changes, and her various laws ; 
Untwift her beauteous web, dHrobe'her charms, 
And hunt her to her elemental orms ; * 

Or prove what hidden pow'n ih herbs are found >' 
To quench difeaft, afldcddl the turning wound ;. 

M6 Wish 
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With cordial drop* the Crating feftd &ftaii|j 

Call back the flifting/foul, and ftttl the tbrobt of fmu 

The pafriot paffion thta fhallfcangly feel, 
Ardent, and glowing with undaunted «eal ; 
With lips of, fire (hall plead his countty'a caofc, 
And vindicate the majefty of laws. 
This, cloth'd with Britain's thnnd<r,;fpfead alarms 
Through the wide earth* and (hake the pole with arm** 
That, to the founding lyre, t bU deed* jDtbeatfe, 
£n(hrine his name in fome immortal verfe: 
To long poftejrity hispraife confign, 
And pay a life of hardlhtps by a line* 
While others, eonfecrate to higher aims, . 
Whofe ballow'd befoms glow with purer flame** 
Love in their hearts, perfuafion.onitheiritongpe, 
With words of peace lhall charm fhe-Kft'ning' throng, 
Draw the dread veil that wraps |h' eternal ^<?ne, 
And launch our fouls into.the bright unknown. 

'Mas* Bar* av lb* 

* 

CHAP. XII. 
ODE TO QONTENT. 

vJ THt»v t the Nymph with placid eye! 
O feldom found, yet ever nigh ! • 
Receive my temp'rate vow : 
. . Kot'all the tonus that (hake the pole 
Can e'er dtfterb thyhakyon fool, 
And fmooth, unalter'd brow. 

O come, in fiojpkft \tjk a tray 'd, 
With att thy -fober^hcor difpky *d> 

To b|cfs my longing ^figha j 
Thy mien somppVd, thy *vcn paee, , 
Thy meejc ,iegard, ; thy matron grjw;*, 

And chafteHubdu'd flight. 
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No more by varyingtpaffions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit' cell? 
Where in fomc pure and equal iky, 
Beneath thy foft indulgent eye, 

The modeft virtue? dwell. 

Simplicity in Attic vert, 

And Innocence with candid bueafl, 

And clear amkunte'd eye ; 
And Hope, whoipoims t^ diHatrtt yearly '> 

Fair opening through this .vale of *tea>s 

.Aviita to the iky. 

\ * 

There Health, -through whofe cal*n4jofom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb >orJlow; 
And Patience there, thy fifter meek, 
Prefents her mild, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the offer'd blow* 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant ,mafter'* wanton sage 

Witji fettled. isuks to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek fubmitted head, 

Ancrtcifs'd thy fainted feet. 

But thou, O Nymph retir*d and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet daft thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowlieft children of the ground, 
Mofs-rofe and violet bloffom>x-omid, ' 

And lily of the vale* 
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C fay what Toft propitious hour 

I beft may choofe to hail thy pow'jv 

And court thy gentle- Tway t • ' < 
When Autumn, friendly to the mufe> 
Shall thy own modeft tints diffufe, 

And (hed thy milder day? 
When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath* 
Thy balmy fpirit loves to breathe* *  i : . 

And tvery ftorm is laid f 
If fuchan hour was e'er thy choice* 
Oft let me hear thy foo thing voice 

Low whifp'ring through the fhade. 

Mas. Bamaulb* 

CHAP. XIII. 
ODE TO FEAR, 

X HOU} to whom the world unknown* 
With all its fludowy ihapes is fbown ; 
Who feeft appalled th' unreal fcene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 

Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fear ! 

I fee, I fee thee near. * * 

I kriow thy hurried ftep, thy haggard eye ! 
Like thee I dart, like thee diforder'd fly ; 
For lo, what monders in thy train appear I 
Danger, whofe limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can £x'd behold ? 
Who ftalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amidft the midnight dorm,' . 
Or throws him on the ridgy deep 
Of fome loofe hanging rock to deep : 
And with him thoufand phantoms jbin'd, 
Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind: 
And thofe, the fiends, who, near allied,- 
©>r Nature's wounds, and wrecks pjefidei 

Wkile 
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While Vengeance in the larid air 
Lifts her red arm; ex'pos'd and bare : 
On whom that: ravening brood of IJate, 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait ; 
Who, Fear," this ghaftry train can fee, 
And look not madly wild, like thee ? 

Thou who fuch weary lengths haft pafs'd, 
Where wilt thou reft, mad Nymph, at laft > 
Say, wilt thou ftiromT in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 
Or in f6me hoilow'd feat, 
'Gainft which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning feamen's cries in terapefts brought ! 
X)ark pow'r, with (hudd'ring meek fubmitted thought £ 
Be mine, to read the viiions old, ' 
Which thy awakening bards have told, 
And, left thou meet my blafted view* 
Hold, each ftrange tale devoutly true ; 
Ne'er be I found, by thee tferaw'dy 
In that thrice hallow'd eve abroad, 
When ghoftst as cottage-maids believe,  • 
The pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men 1 

O thou whofe fpirit mod po fiefs 'd 
The faCTed feat of Shakfpeare's breaft! - / 

By all that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotions fpoke 1 
Hither again thy fury deal, + 

Teach me but once like him to feel ; 
His cyprefs wreath my meed decree, 
' And I, O Fear ! will dwell with. thee. 

Coll ik*. 
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CjHAP. XIV. 
ODE TO TRUTH. 

Sat, will no white-rob'd Son of Light, 

Swift-darting from bis heav'nly height* 
Here deign to take his 'hallow'd fond* 

Here ware his amber locks ; unfold 

His pinions cloth'd with downy .gold; 
Here failing ifreteh his tutelary wand? 

And you, ye holt of Saints, for ye ^are knowfr 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze, 

-Though now ye circle yon eternal throne, 
With harpings high of inejfpreflive praife, 

Will not your train defcend in radiant Itete, 
To break' with Mercy's. beam this gathering ciood of Fate ? 

'Tis filence all. No Son of Light 

Darts, fwiftly from his heav'nly height: 
No train of radiant Saints defcend* 

" Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 

If guilt, if fraud has ftain'd your mind, 
Or Saint to hear, or Angel to defend." 

So Truth proclaims. I hear the facred found 
Burft from the centre of her burning throne : 

Where aye Che fits with ftar- wreath 'd laftre trown'<f: 
A bright Sun clafps her adamantine zone. 

So Truth proclaims : her awful voice I -hear : 
With many a iblemn paufe it flowly meets my ear. 

•* Attend, ye Sons of Men ; attend, and fay* 

Does not enough of my refulgent ray 

Breakthrough the veil of your mortality £ 

Say,. does net reafon in this form deicry 
Uqpumber'j}, namelefs glories, that furpa6 
The Angel's floating pomp, the Seraph's glowing grace? 

Shall 
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Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 

With me ? Shall (he, whofe bright eft eve 
But emulates the diamond's blaze, 

Whofe cheek but mocks the pench's bloom* 

Whofe breath the hyacinth's perfume, 
Whofe melting yoke the- warbling woodlark's lays, 

Shall (he be, deem'd my rival ? Shall a form 
Of elemental drofc, of mould'riog day, 

Vie with thefe charms imperial ? The poor worm 
Shall prove her.contcft vain. Life's little day ' 

Shall pa#,' andihe is .gone ; while t appear  
Flu ft' d with the bloom of youth through- Heaven's eternal 
year. 

« 

" Kn^r, Mortals know, ere ;firft ye fprung* 
Ere iirft thefe orbs in aetther liung, 

I (hone amid the heavenly throng} 
Thefe eye* beheld Creation'* day, > \ 

This rojoe began, the choral lay, 
And taaghMEchangeis theii triumphant femg* 

Pkas'dl/u^^'d bright Nttare'i ^ radoaibifth, 
Saw infant Light witk kindling luire fpvtad, * 
Soft vernal fragrance .cjethe.the .hWring earthy 
And Ocean heave on Us extended bed; 
Saw the (*U pine afpiring.pierce the Ay, 
The tawny lion ftaik, th* rapid eagle .fly. 

» 
'( Laft, Maaarofe, #r*& in; yootkfel grace, 
JieavVs hallowed image Aamp'd upon hi* face J 
And, as heiose, the high beheft was given 
* That I alone, of all the haft of Heav'n r 
* Should reign. Prote&retaof the godlike Youth :* 
thus the Almighty fpake : he fpakj,and cali'<d me Tr v t h . m 

Mason* 
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CHAP. XV. 
- ODE TO FANCY. 

O parent of each lovely niufe, 

Thy fpirit o'er my foul diffufe, 

O'er all my artlefs fongs prefide, 

My footfteps to thy temple guide, 

To offer at thy turf-built fhrine, 

In golden cups no coftly wine, 

N6 murder'd fading- of the flock, 

But flow Vs and honey from the rock* 
O Nymph with loofely flowing hair, 

With buikin'd leg, and. bofom bare, 
Thy waift with myrtle.girdle bound, ' 

Thy brow* with Indian feathers crown'd, 

Waving in thy fnowy hand 

An all commanding magic wand; 

Of pow'r to bid freih gardens grow 

'Mid cheerleis Lapland's barren fnow* ' 

Whpfe rapid wings thy flight convey 

Through air, and over earth anctfca, 

While the various iandfeape lies 
: Confpicuou* to thy piercing eyesj > 

O lover: of the defertj haiif * 

Say in. what deep and pathieft vale* 

Or on what hoary mountain -s fide, i .    

'Midft falls. of water you refide, 
, *Midft broken^ racks, a rugged {bene, 
. With green and graffy dales between, 

'Midft foreft dark of aged oak, ." . 

Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ftroke> 
; Where never human art appear'd, .'   

Nor e'en one ftraw-roo/M cot was rear'd^ 

Where Nature feems to fit alone* 

Majeftic on a craggy throne j • 

TeJI 
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Tell mc the path, fweet wand'rer tell. 
To thy unknown, fequtfter'd cell, 
Where woodbines clufter round the door, 
Where fhells and mofs a'erlay the floor, 
And en whofie top a hawthorn blows, 
Amid whole thickly- woven bough* 
Some nightingale ftill builds her neft, 
. Each ev'ning warbling thee to reft ; 
r rhen lay me by the haunted ftream, 
Wrapt infome wild, poetic drean>, 
In converfe while methinks I rove • 
With Spenfer through a fairy grove ; 
Till fuddenly awak'd, I hear 
Strange whifperM mufic in my ear, 
And my glad foul in blifi is drown'dV 
By the fweetly foothing found ! 

Me, Goddefs, by the right haqd lead* 
Sometimes through the yellow mead, 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace refort, 
And Venus keeps her feftive court, 
Where Mirth and Youth each ev'mng mse>, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads, 
Where "Laughter rofe4ip'd Hebe leads, 
Where Echo walks deep hills among, 
Liffning to the fhephcrd's fong. 

Yet not thefe flow'ry fields of joy 
Can long my penfive mind employ : 
Hafte, Fancy, from thefe fcenes of folly 
To meet the matron Melaqcholy , 
Goddefs of the tearful eye, 
1 hat loves to fold her arms and figh I 
Let us with filent footfteps go . • _ 

To charnels and the houfe of wo. 
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To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each fad night fome Virgin comes* 
With throbbing breaft, and faded cheek, 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to feek ; 
Or to fome Abbey's mouldering tow *rs, 
Where to avoid cold winter's fhow'rs, 
The naked beggar (hi v' ring lies, 
Whilft whirling tempefts round her rrfe> 
And trembles leii the tott'ring wall 
Should on<her fieeping infants fall. , 

. Now let us louder ftrike the lyre, 
For my heart glows with martial fire, 
I feel, I feel, with fudden heat, 
My big tumultuous bofom beat ! 
The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear* 
A thoufand widows' fhrieki I hear j 
* Give me- another horie I' I cry, 
Lo 1 the* bafe Gallic fquadrpns fly j \ 

Wlionce is ftis rage ?•*— What fpirit* kf+ 
To battle hurries me away ? 
'Tfs Fancy, m her fiery ca>, 
Tranfports mt to the thickeft war, . 
There whirls me o*er the hiHs of flain, \ „ 
Where Tumalt and Definition reign; 
Where, mad with pain, the wounded fttecj 
Tramples the dying and the dead ; . 
, Where giant Terrour ftalks around, 
With fallen joy farveys the ground, 
And, pointing to th' enfanguin'd neM, 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon fhield I 

O guide me from this horrid fcene 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green, 
Which lovely Laura leeks, to fhun 
Thefervourrof the midday fun | m 

f *. ; * The 
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The pangs oCabfence, O remove, 
For thou canft place me near my love, 
Canft folcl in vifionary blifs, 
And let me think I ileal a kifs. 

When young ey'd Spring profufely throw* 
From her green lap the pink and rofe ; 
When the foft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender tale. 
When Autumn cooling caverns feeks. 
And ftains with wine his jolly cheeks. 
When winter, like poor pilgrim old. 
Shakes his filver beard with cold, 
At ev'ry feafon let my ear 
Thy folemn whifpers, Fancy, hear* 

O warm, epthufiaftic maid, ' 
Without thy patrVful, vital aid. 
That breathes an energy divine, 
That gives a fouj td cv'ry line ; 
Ne'er may I ft rive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow'd (frain, 
1 Nor dare to touch the facred firing, 

Save when with fmiles thou bidft me fing, 
O hear our pray'r ! O hither come 
, From thy lamented Shakfpeare's tomb I. 
4 On which thou lov'ft to fit at eve, 
Muting o'er thy darling £rave } 
O Queen of numbers ! once aga'n 
Animate fome chofen fwain, 
• Who, fill'd with uhexhaufted fire* 

! "May boldly ftrike the founding lyre t 

i May rife above the rhyming throng* 

And with fome new unequall'd fong 
i O'er all our lift'ning paffions reign, 

O'erwhelm pur fouls with joy and pain, 

3 Witk 
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With terrour (hake, with pity move, 

Roufe with revenge, or melt with love* 

O deign t* attend his evening walk, 

With him in groves and grottoes talk : 

Teach him to fcorn with frigid arj 

Feebly to touch th* unraptur'd heart % 

Like lightning, let his mighty verfe 

The bofom's inraoft foldings pierce : 

With native beauties win applaufe, 

Beyond cold critic's ftudied laws : 

O let each Mufe's farrie increafe,  - 

O bid Britannia rival" Greece ! ' Wa r ton* 

■9 

CHAP. XVI. 
L' ALLEGRO, 

xIekce loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blacked Midnight borny 

In Stygian cave forlorn, _ 

'Mongft horrid Hiapes, and ihrieks, and fighs unholy,. 

Find out fome uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darknefs fpreads his jealous wings* 
And the night raven fings ; 

There under ebon (hades, and low-brow 'd rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian defer: ever dwell* l 

But come, thou Goddefs fair and free, 
Cn Heav'n yclep'd Euphrofyne, 
And by men, heart-eaiing Mirth, 
Whom lovety Venus at a birth 
With two filter Graces more 
To ivy -crowned Bacchus bore : 
Or whether (as fome fages fing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the fpring, 

Ze pfcy% 
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Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
-As he met her once a maying, 
There on beds of violets bine, 
And frefh blown rofes wafh'din dew, 
Fill'd her with thee * datightcr fair, 
So boxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Hafte thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft and youthfbl Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And lore to live in dimple, fleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his fides, 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantaftic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain-nymph, fweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
- Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleafares free : 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftartle the dull night, 
From his watch- to w'j in the ikies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife ; 
Then to come, in fpite of forrow, > 

And at my window bid good -morrow, 
Through the fweet brier, or the vine, . 
Or the twifted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin, 
And to the (lack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly ftruta his dames before : 

7 Oft 
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Oftlift'ning how the hound* and hofa 
Cheerly roufe the flpimV ring morn, , 
From the fide of fome hoar hill* . 
Through the high wood echoing fhiill : 
Some time walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, -on hillocks green* 
Right againfl: the eaftern gate* - 
Where the great fun begins his ftate* 
Rob'd in flames* and amber light,, 
The cloud? in. thousand Hv'rict dtght £ 
While the ploughman neae at hand, 
Whittles o'er thcfiiuow'.d. land. 
And the milk-maid fingeth blithe^ 

* And the mother whets- his fithe, . 

* And ev'ry fhepherdtelfe h's tale . 

Under the hawthorn in the dale, 

« 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafares* 
Whilit the jandfeape fojurid it meafures, 
Ruflet lawns, and,fallows gray* 
Where the nibbling. flock 8 do ftrayj 
Mountains on<whoie barren brea&* 
The labouring clouds do often reft ; 
Meadows trim with datfies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and livers- wide v . 
Tow'rs and battlement* it feet '- 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome: beauty lies, 
The Cynofujt of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage-chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oak*, • v 

Where Corydon and Thyrfis met, 

Are at their /av'ry dinner fet 

Of herbs, and mother country sneftfo* ' 

Which the neat handed Phyllis drejfcs :• 

i "' " And 
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i And then in hafte her bow'r (he leavei, 

\ With Theftylis to bind the fheaves ; 

I Or, if the earlier feafon lead, 

f To the tann'd hay-cock in the mead. 

Sometimes, with fecurc delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 
I When the merry beljs ring round, 

V And the jocund rebecks found 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequer'd (hade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a funftiine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail 5 

Then to the fpicy nut-brown ale, 

Wijh ftories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch 'd, and pull'd, fhe faid, 

And he by friar's lantern led ; 

Tell9 how the drudging' Goblin fweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly fet, 

When in one-night, ere glimpfeof mom, 

His fhadowy flaH had threlh'd the c*m 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, ftretch'd out all the chimney's length, ' 

Balks at the fire his hairy ftrength, 

And, cropful, out of doors he flings, 

Ere the firft cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whifp'ring winds foon luli'd afleep. 
Tow'red cities pleafe us then, 

And the bufy hum of men, 
• Where throngs of koights and barons bold 

In weeda of peace high triumphs hold, 

- N With 
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With ftorc of ladies, whofe bright eye* 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, -or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom ail commend* 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In fafFron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp and feaft and revelry, 
' Wiih mafque and antique pageantry, 
Such fights as youthful poets dream* 
On fummer eves, by haunted ftrcara. . 
Then to the well-trod-ftage anon, 
If Jonfon's learned fock be pn, 
Or fweeteil Shakfpeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild* 

And ever againft eating cares 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verfe* 
Such as the melting foul rtay pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out* 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through maze* running* 
Untwifting all the chains that tie 
The hidden fouls of Harmony ; 
That Orpheus' felf may heave his head 
From golden {lumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyfian flowers* and hear 
Such drains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 
His half regain'd Eurydice. 
Thefe delights if thop canft gtire, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Milton. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
1L PENSEROSO. 

Jfci b n cb vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 

How little you beftead, 

Or filLthe fixed mind with al! your toys ! 
Dwell in fome idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy fhapespoflefs, 
As thick and numberlefs 

As the gay motes that people the fun beams, 
Or likeft hovering dreams, 

The fickle penfioncrs of Morpheus' train* 

But hail, thou Goddefs, fage and holy! 
Hail divineft Melancholy ! 
Whofe faintly vifage is too height 
To hit the fenfeof human fight, 
And therefore to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black, (raid wiftlom's hue : 
* Black, but fuch as in cfteem, 
Prince Memnon's lifter might befeein, 
Or that ftarr'd Ethiop queen that ftreve 
To fet her beauty's praife above 
The fea-nymphs, and their powers offended : 
Yet thou art higher far defcended ; 
Thee, bright hair'd Veda, long of yore. 
To folitary Saturn bore; 
His daughter (he (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a (bin). 
Oft in glimm'ring bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecretfhades 
Of woody Ida's inraoft grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ileadfaft, and demure, 

N2 All 
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All in a robe of dark? ft grain 
Flowing with majeftic train, 
And fable ftole* of cyprefs lawn, 
■Over thy decent moulders drawn. • 
Come, but keep, thy wonted Gate, 
With even flep and. muling gait, ' 

And look* commercing with the ikies, 
r Ihy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes j 
There, held in holy paffian ftill, 
Forget thyfelf to marble, till » 
With a fad leaden downward carr, 
Thou fix them on the earth as* fait ; 
And join With thee, calm Feace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fail', thit oft w*ith Gods doth diet, 
And hear the Mufes iii a ring 
Aye round about Jove's altar fing; 
And add to theTe retired Leifdte, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleafure ; 
But firft and chieftft with thee bring : 
Him that yon foars oH.golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery- wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute filence hid -along, . . 
*Lefs. Philomel will deign a fofig, 
In his fweeteft, faddtftpHghf, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon- yoke, 
Gently o'er th' accuftomM oak; : 

Sweet bird, that thunn'ft the noifc of folly, 
Moil mufical, moft melancholy ! 
Thee, chantrefs, oft the woods among* 
I woo to hear.thy evening fong ; 
And miffing thee, 1 walk uafeen * 
On the dry faaooth {haven green, 

To 
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To behold the wand'ring moon,. 
Riding near her higheft noon, 
Like one that had been f d a ft ray 
Through the Heav'ps'widepathlefs way;. 
And oft, a s if her, head fhe bow'd , 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground* 
I hear the fai-* off* curfew found, 
Over fome wide-water'd fhore, 
Swinging flow withfullen roar. % 

% Or if the air will not permit,. 
Some ftill removed place will £t, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a glcom, 
Far from all refort of mirth, ' ' 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bell man 'a drowfy charm, 
To blefs the doors from nightly harm* 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
. Be feen on fome high Jonely tow'r, 
Where 1 may ofi ontwatch the Bear, 
With ihrice great Hermes, or unfphcrr 
The fpirit of Pino, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vail regions hokt 
Th* immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her manfion- in • this flefhly nook ; 
And of thofe daemons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whofe power hath a true coafent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In fceptred pall come fweeping by,,- 
Prefenting Thebes,, or Pelops' line,, 
Qr. the tale of Troy divine;: r 
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Or what (though rare) of later age. 
Ennobled bath the bufkin'd ftage. 

But, O fad virgin! that thy pow'r 
Might raife Mufeus from his bow'r, 
Or bid the foal of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as, waibled to the ft ring, 
Drew iron t?ara down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did feck ; 
Or cal! up him that left half told 
The ftory of Carobufcan "bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarfife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glafi, 
And of the wohd'rous horfe of brafs, 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught elfe great bards betide 
In, fage and folemn tunes have fung, 
Of tourney » and of trophies hong ; . 
Of forefts and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus Night oft fee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil fuited Morn appear. , 
Not trick'd and fioune'd as (he was wont 
With the attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchief 'd in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping load, 
Or ufher'd with a mower ftill, 
When the guft hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruflling leaves, * 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And fhadows brown tfyat Sylvan loves 
Of pine or monumental oak, 
Where the rude ax with heaved ftrokc Was 
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Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallo w'd haunt. 

There in clofe covert by fome brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day's garifh eye, 

While the bee with honey 'd thigh* 

That at her flow'ry work doth fing> / 

.And the waters murmuring, 

With fuch concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy- feather *d fteep : " 

And let fome ftrange myfterious dream, 

Wave at his wings in airy ft ream 

Of lively portraiture difplay'd, 

Softly on my eyelids iaid : 

And as I wake fweet muftc breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 

Or th' unfeen Genius of the wood- 
But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the (iudious eloifter'a pale. 

And love the high embowsd root 

With antique pillars maify proof, 

And ftoried windows richly^dight, 

Calling a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In Service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with fwectwafe, through mine ear 

DifTolve me into ecftacies, 

And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 
And may at lad my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 

N 4. ' Of 
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Of ev'ry ftar that Heav'n^doth (hew, 
And ev'ry herb that fips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To fomething like prophetic ftrain. . 

Thefe pleasures, Melancholy, give,. 
And I with thee will choofe to live, 

Milton* 
CHAP. XVIII. 

THE PROGRESS OF LIFE. 

All the world's aftage, 
And all the men and women merely* players r 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays- ma-ny parts ; 
His a&s being feven ages. At firft.the infant* 
/Muling and puking in the nude's arms, 
And then the whining fchool-boy, wjthfris fa tchel, 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly t,o fchbok And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a wofuL ballad 
Made to his miftre{t>' eyebrow. Then a foldiet, 
Full of ft range oaths, and bearded like the bard, 
Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the juftice, 
In fair rcund belly, with good v capon lin'd, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut f 

Full of wife faw* and modern jnftauccs; 

And fo he plays his part, T n « fixth age fluffs 

Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 

With fpe&acles on nofe> and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hofe well fav'd, a world too wid« 

For his (hrunk (hank; arid his big manly voice, 

fuming again toward childilh treble, pipes 

And whittles in his found. Laft fcene of al]. 

That ends this flrange eventful hiftory, Is 
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Is fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, £uw eyes, fans tafte, ftms every thing. 

 ' ShaKuSPHARB. 

CHAP, XIX. 
THE ENTRY OF BOLINGBROKE AND RICHARD) 

INTO LONDON. . 
Duke an-d Duchess of. York. 

Duch. Air lord, you told me you would tell the reft, , 
When weeping made you break th£ ftory off, 
Qf our two coufins coming into London. 

Yor». Where 'did I leave ? 

Duch, At that fad flop, my lord, 
Where rude, mifgovern'd 'hands* from window- tops,\ 
Threw dull and rubbifti on King Richard's head. 

York* Then, as I faid, the Duke, great Bolingbrokey, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery fteed, , 
Which his afpiring rider fee m'd to know* . 
With flow,,but ftately pace, kept on his courfe : 
While all tongues cried, God fave thee, Bolingbroke ! ! 
You would have thought the very windows fpake, . 
So many greedy looks of young and old . 
' Through cafements darted their deilirirtg eyes . 
Upon his vifage : and that all the walls . 
Wii-h painted imag'ry had faid at once, 
Jefu prefenre thee ! welcome Bolingbroke ! ! 
Whilft he, from one fide to the other turning, . 
Bare headed, lower than his proud (teed'* neck; , 
Befpoke them thus : I thank you, country men ; ; 
And thus ftili doing", thus he pafs'd along. 

Duch. . Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the while ?? 

York* . As in a theatre, the eyes of men, . 
After a well-grac'd ador leave* the ftage, 
Are idly- bent on him : that enters ne*t, , 
• Thinking his prattle to be tedious : . 

> N-5^ Everti 
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Even fo, or with much move contempt, men's eyes 

Did fcowl on Richard : no man cried, God fave him ! 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 

Bat dud was thrown upon his facred head ; 

Which with fuch gentle fcrrow he (hook off 

(His face ftill combating with tears and fmiles> 

The badges of his grief and patience,) 

That had hot God, for fome ftrong purpofe, fteel'd 

The hearts of men, they moil perforce have melted, 

And barbarifra. itfclf have pitied him. 

But Heaven hath a hand in thefe events, 

To whofe high will we bound our calm contents* 

Shaksfeaai. 

CHAP. XX, 

LIFE. 

— XvEAsoN thus with life : 

If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing 

7 hat none but fools would reck : a breath thou art,. 

Servile to all the feiey influences, 

That do this habitation, where-thou keep*ft, 

Hourly afflict ; merely thou art death's fool ; 

For hkn thou labour'ft by thy flight to ihun, 

And yet runn'ft tow'rd him ftill. Thou art not noble; 

For all th' accommodations that thou bear'ft, 

Are nurs'd by bafenefs : thou art by no means valiant ; 

For thou doft fear the foft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. Thy be ft of reft is fleep, 

And that thou oft provok'ft ; yet grofsly fear'ft 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou'rt not thyfclf ; 

For thou exift'ft on many a tboufand grains, 

That iCue out of duft. Happy thou art not ; 

For what thou haft not, ftill thou ftriv'ft to get ; 

And what thou haft, forget t f ft. Thou art not certain 5 

For thy complexion fhifes to ftrange effects, 

After 
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After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 

For, like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear'ft thy heavy riches but a journey, . 

And death unloadeth thee* Friend thou haft none ; 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire* 

The mere effufion of thy proper loins, 

Do curfe*the Goat, Serpigo, and the Rheum, 

For ending thee no fooner. Thou haft nor youth. nor age ; 

But as it were an after dinner's fleep, . 

Dreaming on both ; for all thy blefled youtfr 

Becomes ae aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied Eld r and when thou'rt old and rich,  

Thou haft neither heat, affc&ion, limb, nor bounty, , 

To snake thy riches pleaiant. What's yet in this • 

That bears the name of life? yet in this life* 

Lie bid more thoufand deaths ; yet death we fear, 

That makes tbefe odds all even* ' 

SHAKSP^AtE; 

CHAP. XXf.. 

HOTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP., 

Mr no remember when the fight was dene, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword, . 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly drefs'd ; 
Freih as a bridegroom, and his chin, new reap'd, , 
Show'd like a ftubble land at harveft home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held . 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe, and took't away again ; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in fnurE— And ftill he fmiFd, and talk'd ; . 
And a* the foldien' bare dead bodies by, 

N 6 He 
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He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a flovenly, unhandfome corfe 

Betwixt the wind and his .nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He queftion'd me : amongft the reft demanded 

My prifoners, in your Majefty's behalf, 

I then, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 

To be fo pefter'd with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

Anfwer'd, negligently, I know not what; 

He mould, or mould not ; for be made me mad, .- t . 

To fee him fhine fo brifk, and fmell fo fweet, 

And talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman, •-.,.. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God fave the mark I) 

And telling me, the fovereign'ft thing on earth 

Was fpermaceti, for an inwari bruife ; .... . . * . 

And that it was great pity, fo it was, 
This villainous falt-petre fhould be digg'd 
Out cf the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow, had deftroy'd 
So cowardly : and but for thefe vile guns* 
He would himfelf have been a foldier. 

Shakspeajlb* 

CHAP. XXII. 

CLARENCE'S DREAM. 

Clarence and. Brak&n&u&y« 

Br ak. W hy looks your Grace fo heavily to day ?; 

Cl a r. O, I have pafs'd a miferabk night, 
So full cf ugly fights, of ghaftly dreamt 
That as I am a christian faithful man f 
I would not fpend, another fuch a night, 
Though 'twere, to buy a world of happy day** 
So full of difmal. terrour was the. time I ' 

4 E*A«* 
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• » * 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you 

tell me. ; 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the towV 
And was erobark'd to crofs to Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Glo'fter, 
Who from my- cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. - T hence we look'd tow'rd England* , 
And cited up a thoufand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster; 
That had befaU'n as. As we pafs'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'fter (tumbled, and in falling ; < 

Struck me {that fought to ftay him) overboard. 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! iLordi methought, what pain it was. to drown}; 
What dreadful noife of waters in my ears 1 
"What fights of ugly death within my eyes ! . ' f 

I thought I fawa thoufand fearful wrecks ; ! 

A thoufand men, that fifties gnaw'd upon ; . 
Wedges cf gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inert im able ftones, unvalued jewels; 
Some lay in dead men's fculls; and in thofe holes.. 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'jwere in Coom of eyes, reflecYing gems, 
That woo'd the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'dthe dead bones that ley fcatter'd by* 

BraKm" Jlad you fuch lei Aire in the time of death,, ' 
To gazx upon the feerets of the deep i  ' 

Clar. Methought I had; and often did* I drive- 
To yield the ghbft;i but ftill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty,, vaft, and wand' ring air;, : 
$ul fmother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almoft burft to belch it in the fea. , 

Brakl, Awak'd you not with this fore agony ? 

» ~ C.LA*?. 
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. Clar. No, no; my dream was Jengthen'd after life? 

then began the tempeft to my foul : 

1 pafs'd, mctfrbaght, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets Write orj, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firft that there did greet my ftrangefWbuf, 
Was my great father-in-law; renowned Warwick,., 

Who cried aloud t€ What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ?" 
And fb he vanifh'd. Then came wand* ring b^ 
A fhadow like an angel, witH bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he fhriek'd out aloud— — 
** Clarence is come! falfe, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That ftabb'd me in the field by Tcwkfbury ! 
Seize our him, furies 1 take him to your torments I'* ' 
With that, me thought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and bowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak'd ; and for a feafon after < 
Could not believe but that I was in Hell ; 
Such terrible impreffion made my dream. 

Br a k . No marvel ,: lord, that it affrighted you ; . 
I am afraid, methtnks, to hear you tell it. . 

Clar. Ah! Brakenbmy, I. have done thofe things* 
That now give evidence againft my foul, 
For Edward's fake ; and fee how he requites me I : 
O God! - if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, , 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my mifdeeda. 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 

fpare my guiltlefs wife, and my poor children J ! 

1 prithee, Brakenbury, ftay by me : 

My foul is heavy, and I fain would fleer* fc 

StaAKsrs&ftt.. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

QJU SEN MAR 

CJ then I fee Queen Mab^ has been with yea. - 

She is the fancy'* midwife, and the came*' 

In (hape no bigger than an agate- (tone 

On the fore- finger of an alderman r - 

Drawn with a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men'* notes as they He afltfep: - 

Her waggon fpokes made of long, Jpfatoen' legs % 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the fmalleft fpider's web j > 

The collars, of the moonfhine's watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bones; the late of film*; 

Her waggoner, a fmall gray-coated gnat, 

Not half fo big as a round little worm, 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a raaio\ 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner fquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers* 

And in this ftate me gallops, night by night, 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 

On courtiers' knees, that dream on curtfies (traight : 

O'er lawyers' fingers, who ftraight dream on fees; 

Q'er ladies' lips, who flraight on kiffes dream : ' * 

Sometimes (he gallops o'er a courtier's nofe, 

Ancl then dreams he of fmelling out a fuir: 

And fometiraes comes (he with a tithe-pig's tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes (he driveth o'er a fqldier's neck, 

And~then he dreams of cutting foreign throats* 

Of breaches, arabufcadoes, Spanifli blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 

Drams 
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Drums in his cars, at which he darts and wakes ; 

And being thus frighted, f wears a prayer or two, 

And fleeps again. Shakspeare.. 

CHAP. XXIV. 
APOTHECARY' 

X do remember an apothecary,. 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 

In tatter d weeds* with overwhelming brows,. 

Gulling of iimjtles; meagre Were his looks; , 

Sharp .Mifery had worn htm to the bones; 

And in his needy (hop a to rtoiie hung, . 

An alligator (UifFd, and other feins 

Of ill fhap'd f (hea; and about his (helves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes:. 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds,. . 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofej. • 

Were thinly fcatter'd to make up a (how. 

Noting this penury, to myfelf I faid,. 

An' if a man did need a poifon now, 

Whofe fale is present death in Mantua, . 

Here lives a caitiff wretch /would fell it him* 

Oh, this fame thought did but forerun ray need; , 

And this fame needy man rauft fell it me. 

As I remember, this (hould be the houfe. . 

Shaksfearts.. 

 

CHAP. XXV. 
ODE TO EVENING. 

If aught of oaten ftop or paftoral fong, 

Map hope, chafte Eve, to footh thy modeft ear; 

Like thy 6wn folemn fprings, 

Thy fpriflfes, and dying gales, , 

O Nymph 
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O Nymph referv'd, while now the bright-hatr'd fun 
Sits on yon weftem tent, whofe cloudy flcirts 
With brede ethereal wove, * 
O'erhang his wavy bed : 
Now air is hufh'd, fave where the weak eyed bat, 
With fhort thrill fhrieks flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His fmall but fullen horn, 
As oft he rifes 'midft trie twilight path, 
Againll the pilgrim borne in heedlefs hum : 
Now teaoh me, maid compos'd, 
To breathe fome foften'ii (train, 
Whofe numbers dealing through thy dark'ning vale, 
May not unfeemly with its ftilJnefs fuit, 
As mufing flow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return! 
For when thy folding ftar arifmg (howa 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

* . The fragrant Hours, aad Elvea 
Who flept in flow'rs the day„ 
And many a N) mph who wreathe* her brows with ledge*. 
And (beds the frefh'ning dew, and lovelier ftill ti 
The penfive Peafures fweet 
Prepare thy lhadowy car. 
Then lead, calm Vot'refs, wfyre fome (heely lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or fome time-hallo w'd pile*. 
Or upland fallows gray 
Reflect its laft cool gleam.. 
But when chill bluft'ring w.inds or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain's fide, 
Views wilds and fwelling floods, 
And hamlets brown* anc\dim difcover'd fpirev 
Apd hears their Ample bell, ar/d marks o'er all 

Thy dewy finders draw » 

; ' ' ' T*e gradual dufky veil,. While 
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While Spring (hall poor his (how'rs, as oft he wont, * ~ \ 

And bathe thy breathing treffes, frneekeft Eve J 

While~Suminer loves to (port 

Beneath thy.ling'ring light ; 
While fallow' Autumn fills thy lap with leaves £ 
Or Winter bellowing through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy fhi inking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 
So long, Cure found beneath the Sylvan fhed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendfhip, Science, rofe-lipp'd Health, 

Thy gentleft influence own* 

And hymn thy fav/rite name I 

Collini. 

CHAP. XXVI. . 

- ODE TO SPRING. . 

Sweet daughter of a reugh and ftqrmy fire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child; delightful Spring. I 
Whofe unfliorn looks with leave* 

< Andfwelling buclsare.crown'dj 

. From the green iflands of eternal youth, 
(Crowft'd with frefh blooms, and evex-fpringing (hade} 
Turn, hither turn thy ftep, 
O thou, whofe powerful voice 

More fweet than fofteft touch of Doric reed, 
Or Lydian flute, can footh the madding winds, 

And through the ftormy deep 

Breathe thy own tender calm. 

Thee, beft belov'd ! the virgin train await, 
With fongs and feftal rite*, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and downy lawnv 

With 
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With untir'd feet ; and cull thy earlieft fweets ' 
To weave frefh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favour'd youth ' 
That prompts their whifper'd figh. 

Unlock thy copious ftores : thofe tender (bowers 
That drop their fweetnefs on the infant buds. 

And filent dews that fwell 

The milky ear's green ftem, 

i * 

And feed the flowering ofier's early (hoots ; 

And call thofe winds which through the whifp'ring bought 

With warm and plea fan t breath 

Salute the blowing flow'rs. 

i # 

\ Now let me (it beneaih the whit'ning thorn, 

And mark thy fpreading tints (leal o'er the dale : 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O Nymph ! approach, while yet the temp'rate fu« 
With bafhful forehead, through the cool moid air 

Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chafte kiffes woos 

The earth's fair boibm ; while the dreaming veil '• 
Of lucid clouds with kind and frequent (bade, 

Protects thy mode ft bloom* 

From his feveiei bla&e* 



« 



Sweet is thy reign, but (hort ; the. red dog-flat 
§ball fcorch thy trefies, and the mower's fithe 

Thy greens, thy flow 'rets all* 

Remorfelefs (hall deftroy. 

Reluftant 
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Relu&ant (hall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For O ! not all that Autumn's lap .contains* 

Nor Summer's ruddieft fruits, * 

Can aught for thee atone, 

Fair Spring ! whofe (impleft proraife more delights 
Than all their largeft wealth, and through the heart 

Each joy and new-born hope 

With fofteft influence breathes. 

Mrs. Barbavxd* 

m 

CHAP. XXVIL 
DOMESTIC LOVE AND HAPPINESS. 

r 

O happy they! the happieft of their kindt 

Whom gentler ftars unite, and in one fate. 

Their hearts^ tjiehr fortunes, and their bejngs hleacL 

'Tis not the coarfer rie of human laws, 

Unnat'ral oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, but harmony itfel£ 

Attuning aU>tbefc paffions. into Joxe ^ 

Where ^"rieridfliip full exerts her fp&eft power* 

Perfect efteera, enliven'd by defire 

Ineffable, and fympathy of foul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will K 

With boundlcfa 'confidence : for nought but love 

Can anfwerlove,* and render blifs fecure. 

Let him, ungen'rous, who, alone intent 

To blefs him (elf, from fordid parents buys. 

The loathing virgin, in eternal care, 

Well-merited,' confume his nights and days ;: 

Let barb'rous 'nations, whofe inhuman love 

Is wild defire, fierce as the fun$ they feel;. 

Let eatlerjn tyrants frtm the li^ht of Heav , n. 
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Seclude their bofom flaves, meanly pofTefs'd 

Of a mere lifelefs, violated form : 

While thofe whom love cements in holy faith, 

And equal tranfporr, free as nature live,- 

Difdaining fear. What is the world to them, 

Its pomp, its pleafure, and its nonfenftj all ? 

Who in each other clafp whatever fair 

High fancy forms, and lavifti heart* can wifh : 

Something than beauty dearer, (hould they lotlc 

Or on the mind, or mind-illuniin'd face ; 

Truth, goodnefs, honour, harmony, and love, 

The richeft bounty dfindnlgent Heav'n. 

Mean -time a fmiling offspring rifes round, 

AQd mingles both their graces. By degrees ' 

The human bloffora blows; and ev'ry day, 

Soft as it rolls alang, fhows foriie new charm, 

The father's luftre, and the mother's bloom. 

Then infant reafon grows apace, and calls 

Far the kind hand of an affiduous care. 

Delightful taik ! to rear the tender though %, 

To teach the young idea how ro fhoot, l 

To pour the frefh inftru&ion o'er the mind, 

! To breathe th' enlivening fpirit, and to fix 

f The generous purpofe in the glowing breaff. / " { . 

i O fpeak the joy ! ye, whom the fudden tear 

j Surprifes often, while you look around, 

And nothing'ftrikes your eye but fights of blifs; 

I All various Nature prefling on the heart': 

b An elegant fufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendfhip, books, 
Eafe and alternate labour, uieful life, 

• Progreffive virtue, and approving Heav'ri. 

| Theie are the m^tchlefs joys of virtuous love : 

i And thus their moments fly-. The Seafons thus 

! As ceafclefs round a jarring world they roll, 

1 Stffl 
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Still find them happy ; and confeating Spring 
Sheds her own rofy garland on their heads : 
Till evening comes at laft, ferene and mild ; 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamoured more, as more refemblance fwelk 
•With many a proof of recollected love* 
Together down they fink in focial fleep ; . 
Together freed, their gentle fpirits fly 
To fecnes where love and blifs immortal reign. 

Thomson* 

CHAP. XXVIII, 
THE PLEASURES OF RETIREMENT. 

O k n ew he tut his happintfs, of men ] 

The happieft he ) who, far from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 

Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wanting, whofe proud gate, 

Each morning vomits out the fneaki ng crowd 

Of flatterers falfe, and in their turn abus'd ! | 

Vile intercourfe ! What though the glittering robe, j 

Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loofe, or ftiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, opprefs him not ? » 

What though, from utmoft land and fea purvey 'd, 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, raid his infatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? What though his bowl '1 

Flames not with coftly juice ; nor funk in beds " i 

Oft of gay care, he toffes out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtlefs hours in idle ftate ? 

What though he knows not thofe fantaftic Joys, 

That ftill amufe the wanton, ftill deceive ; 

A face of pleafure, but a heart of pain ; 

5 Their 
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Their bollow monuments ondeHghted ail ? 

S«re peace is bis ; * fofid life eftrang'd 

To disappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fiaiits ; whatever greens the'sprin* 

When Heav'n defcend. in mower. , or bends the bough 

When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 

° r ln thc wintrygkbe whatever lies 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richeft fap : 

Thefe arc not wanting; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant, fpread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains: nor the chide of ftrearas, 

And hum of bees, inviting fleep iincere 

Into the guiltlcfs breaft, beneath the made, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay •' 

Nor aught befides ofprofpeft, grove, or W 

Bim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 

• ^ i T,t €[U fimpIc Tmh ' pIain *™>cencc> 
Unfelhed Beauty 5 found unbroken Youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pfeas'd ; 
. Health ever blooming ; unambitious Toil ; 

Calm Contemplation, and poetic Eafe. * * 
The rage of nations, and the crufli of ftates, 

Move not the man, who, from the world cfcap'd, * 

In ftill retreats and ftWry folitudes, 

To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, 
! And day to day, through the revolving year : 
l Admiring, fees her in her ev'ry map e ; 
I *eels all. her fweet emotions at his heart; 
r Takes what ihe Jib'ral gives, nor thinks of more. 

I SV^T™* Spring pr ° tfudcs thc burftinggems # 
, Marks the fir* bud, .and focks the healthful gale 

f Jto his frefhen'd foul ; her genial hours 
«c full^enjoys; and not a beauty blows, 
I And not an op'ning bloffom breathes, in vain. 

la 
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i 

In fummcr he, beneath the living fhade* 

Sach as o'er frigid Tcmpe wont to wave, 

Or Hemtis cool, reads what the iMufe ©Cthefe, 

Perhaps, has in i in mortal numbers fang ; . 

Or what (lie diftates writes : and,- oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vig'roos ^ear. 

When Autumn's yellow luftre gilds the World , 

.And tempts the fickled Twain into the field, ' ' 

Seiz'd by the gen 'rtl- joy, his heart diftends 

With gentle thioes; and, through tbe tepid gkamt 

Deep m tiling, then he bell -eierts his fongw .. 

Even winter wild to him is foil of bitfs. 

The mighty tempeft, and the hoary wafte, 

Abrupt, and deep,' ftretch'd o'er the bnried earth. 

Awake to folemn thought. At night the ikies, 

JDifclos'd, and kindled, by refining iroft, 

Pourev'ry luilre on fh/ exalted eye. ' * f • 

A friend, a^ book, the ftealing hours fecure, 

And mark them down for wiCdorri*' With fwift Wing, 

O'er land and fea th' imagination roams ^ 

Or truth, divinely breaking on: his mind, 

Elates his beirig, and unfolds his powers § 

Or in his breaft 'heroic virtue. burn*. , .. 

The touch of kindred too and lote he feels ; . > 

The mod eft eye, whofe beams on his alone 

Ecftatic (bine ? the little ft rong embrace. 

Of prattling children, twilled rpurul his ne^k, 

And emulous to p'eafe him, calling forth J 

The fond parental foul. Nor purpofe gay, i 

Amufement, dance, or fong, he ftcmly Tcorns ; 

For happinefs and true philofophy ' 

Are of the focial dill, arid fmiling kind. 

This is the life which thofe who fret in guidt, 

And guilty cities, neve* knew ;' the life, 
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Lesl by primeval ages, oncorrupt, 

When angels dwelt, and Goi hirafelf, with man. 

Thomson. 

» CHAP. XXIX. 

GENIUS. 

}F*om Heav'n my ftratns begin ; from Heaven defcends 

The flame of genius to the human breaft, 

And love and beauty, and poetic joy 

And infplratfon. Ere the radiant $un . 

Sprang from the eaft, or, 'mid ft the vault of night 

The Moon fufpended her fcrener lamp ; 

Ere mountains, woods, or tf reams adorn 'd Hie globe* 

Or Wifdom taught the fons of men her lore ; 

Then liv'd th' almighty One ; then, deep retir'd 

In his anfathomM effence, virw'd the forms, 

The forms eternal cf created- things ;^ 

The radiant Am, the moon's no&urnal lamp, 

The mountains, woods, and ftreams,the rolling globe* 

And Wifdom's mien celeftial. From the fjrft 

Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 

His admiration : till in time complete, 

What he admir'd, and lov'd, his vital fmile 

Unfolded into bein<». Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame ; 

Hence the green earth, -and wild refaunding waves ; 

Hence light and (hade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 

And dear autumnal ikies and vernal foow'rs, 

And all the fair variety of things. 

- But not alike to ev'ry mortal eye 
Is this great fcene unveil'd. For fince the claims 
Of focial life to diiPrent labours urge 
The active pow rs of mar. ; with wife intent 
The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 

O Imprints 
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Imprints a diff 'rent bias, and to each 

Decrees its province in the commpn toil. , 

To fome (he taught the fabric of the fphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the ftars, . 

The golden zones of Heav'o : CD fome (he gave 

To weigh the moment of eternal things, 

Of time andfpace, and rate's unbroken chain; 

And will's quick* impuHe : others by fchehaad 

She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 

What healing virtue fwells the tender vein* ' 

Of herbs and flow'rs ; or what the beams of mom 

Draw forth, dtftilling from the clifted rind 

In balmy tears. But fome to higher hopes 

Were deftin'd : fame within a finer mould. 

She wrought and temper* d with a purer flame* - 

To thefe the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 

The world's harmonious volume, there to lead 

The tranferiptof himfelf. On every pant 

They trace the bright impreffions of his hand ; 

In earth, or air, the meadow's purple (lores. 

The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 

Blooming with rofy fmiles, they fee poftray *d . 

That uncreated i. eauty which delights- 

The Mind fupreme. They alfo, feel her chafms, 

Enamour'd ; the) partake th' eternal joy. 

v • v Aks.nsid*. 

CHAP- XXX. 

GREATNESS. 

uay, why was man fo eminently rais'd 
Amid the vaft creation ? why ordain'd 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ? 
But that th' Omnipotent might fend him forth 

In 
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Infight of fooruliiod-immojrtalpow^s, -,.<-• 

Astmaboundlefihtueatii'to *e*. - 

The .great career of,juftice j to exalt- ; 

His gen'roas aim to all divine* 'deeds \ . 

To chafe eacjr partial pavpeie {from bis breaft ; * 

And through the mift a ©fpaflkn and of fcnfe, 

And through the toffing. tide of chance and pom* * 

To hold his coorfc u&folt'rkgi while die voice 

Of truth and vir^Me, up the ftcep afcent » 

Of Nature, caU» btratd feis High reward, 

Th' applauding fosile of Heav'tir: EUt wherefore burns 

In mortal boftmw this uriquenched hope, * ' tV 

That breathes from-dlay te day fiibUmer tilings , 

And mocks pofleflioo I Wherefore darts the mind, 

With fuch reftftlcfs ardour to embrace 

Majcffic forms ; impatient tot be free, ( 

Spurning the grofs control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the ftrong cpntehtioiii of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring? Who but xadrer turns ' 

To Heav'n's broad fite his unconftrained view, 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame f 

Who that from Alpine heights /his lab'rtng eye '  . • 

Shoots round the wild horizon, to furvey 

Nil us or Ganges rotting his* bright .ware 

Through mountains, plains, thro* empires black with made, 

And continents gffafld ! will tarn bis gaxc 

To mark the windings; of a feanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born foul 

Difdains to reft het Heav'n-afpiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 

And this diurnal fcene, the fprings. aloft 

Through fields of air ; purfues the flying ftorm ; . 

Rides on the volley'd light'ning through the heav'n$ ; 

Or yok'4 with whirlwinds and the northern blaft, 

Sweeps the long traft of day. Then highfhe foars 

O 2 The 
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The blue profound v and hovering round the fun, 
iteholds him pouring the redundant ft ream 
OfKgbt ; beholds liisumelenting fway 
Send the reluctant planets 1 tft abfolve 
The fated tounds of time. Thence far efFus'd 
"She darts her /wiftnefs up the 4©ng career 
Of devious fsomets ; through its burning figns, 
Exulting, moaftttcsthe ^rennjal wheel ' - 
Gf Nature, and lopks tiackonall thetiars, "• 
* "Whofe Wended light, as with a milky zone 
In wefts, the orient,. Now amas'd i(he views 
Th* empyreal wafte, where happy {pith* bold, 
Beyond this concave Heav'h, their calmabode; 
And fielcjs of radiance, whofe unfading light , 
Has travel I'd the profound fix thou fand yea rs, 
Nor yet arrives in fight of monal things* 
Ev'n on the barrier's of the world untir'd 
She meditates th' eternal depth below ; 
Til!, half recoiling, down the headlong fteep 
She plunges; foon oVrwhtim'd and fwaltew'd up 
In that iromenfe of being. There her hopes 
Reft at the fated goaU F ;r from the birth 
Of mortal man, the fovereign Maker faid. 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
PowVs purple robe*, nor PJeafure's flow'ry lap, 
The foul fliould find enjoyment : but from thefe 
Turning difdainful to an equal good, 
Through all th* afcent of things enlarge J>er view, 
Til; every bound ax length (hpulddi 'appear, 
And infinite per fcfUon clcfe the fcene. 

Ajt£'|;ti.DB. 
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• CHAP. XXXI. 

NOVELTY. 

» 

V-y all dow to mind what high capacious po*'rs. 
Lie folded up in man : how fat beyond 
The praife of mortals, may th' eternal growth. 
Of nature to perfection, half divine  - 

Expand the blooming foul ! What pity t!.en 
Should floth's unkindly fogs deprefsto earth 
Her tender bloflbm ; choke the ftrearas of life* • 
And bladher fpring! Far otherwift defign'd 
Almighty Wifdom; Nature's happy cares 
.-Th' obedient heart far otherwifc incline. 
Witnefs the fprightly joy when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick fenfe, and wakes each active pow'r 
To briiker meafures : witnefs the neg|e«£l 
Of all familiar profpedls, though beheld 
^With tran fport once ; the f ,nd attentive gazs 
Of ycung aftoniftiment ; the foberzeal 
Of age. commenting on prodigious things.. 
For fuch the bounteous providence of Heav'n* 
In every breaft implanting this defiFe 
Of objects new and ft ahge,. to urge us on- 
With unrctnii ted labour tj puriuc ' 
r rbofe &c red (tores that wait th./ rip'ning foul. 
In Trutn's exhauttiefs bofom. What, need wot J* 
To paint its pow'r i For this, the >L ring youth 
Breaks from his- weeping mother's anxious arms 
In foreign climes to rove; thepenfive fa^e, 
Heedlefs of Heep, or midnight's harmful damp,,. 
Hangs o'er the fickly "taper; and untir'd 
The virgin follows,, with enchanted ftep, 
The muxes ot fome wif: and wot d'rous tale, 
From morn. to eve, unmindful of her form,. 

O 3 Unmindful. 
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Unmindful of the happy drefs that ftolc 

The wifhes of the youth, when every maid 

With envy pin'd. Hetfce Jtnally by night 

The village matron, round the. blazing hearth, 

Sufpends the infant audience with, her tales, 

Breathing aftonifhrnentl 6f witching rhimes 

And evil fpirits j of the 1 death.- bed call 

Of him who robb'd the widow, and devour'4 

The orphan's portion; of unquiet fouls 

Ris'n from the grave to esrfe the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of ihapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clanjc their chains, and wave 

The torch of Hefl around the murderer's bed. • 

At every folemn paufe the crowd recoil, 

Gazing each other fpeechlefsj arid cangeal'd 

With fhiv'ring figbs : till eage,r for th' event, 

Ground the beldam a}! ereel they h«mg, 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrours quell'd. 

CHAP. XXXII. 
PHILANTHROPY. 

W hen erft contagion, with mephitk breath, . 
And wither'd Famine, urg'd the work of death ;' 
Marfeilles* good biihop, London's gen'rous mayor. 
With food and faith, with med'aine and with pray'r, 
Rais'd the weak head and ftay'd the partisg figh, 
Or with new life rdum'd the fwimmingeye.— 
— And now, Philanthropy! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe from Zerobl&to the tine; 
O'er each dark prifon plays the cheering light, 
Like northern luftres o'e* the vault of night. — 
From realm to realm, with crofs or crefcent crowrtM, 
Where'er mankind and raifery are found, 

Cer 
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O'er burning fafnds, deep waves, or wilds of Fnow, 

Thy Howard journeying fecks the houfe of woe. 

Down many a winding ftep to dungeons dank. 

Where Anguiih wails aloud, and fetters dank ; 

To caves beftrew'd with many. a moaldYing bone, 

And cells, whofe echoes only learn to groan ; ' 

Where no kind bars a whifp'rmg friend difclofc, 

No Tunbeam enters, and no zepkyr blows, 

Fie treads inemulous of fame or wealth, 

Profofe of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With foft afluafive eloquence expands 

Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching handsj v 

Leads ftern ey'd Juflice to the dark domains, 

If not to fever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken *d Mercy through the gloom, 

And fhows the prifon fifter to the tomb !*— 

Gives to her babes the felf- devoted wife, 

'to her fond hufband liberty and life !«— 

—The fpirits of the good, who bend from high 

Wide o'er thefc earthly fcenes their partial eye, 

When firft, array'd in Virtue's pureft robe, 

They faw her Howard traverfing the globe ; 

•Saw round his brows her fun-like glory blaze 

In arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 

Miftook a mortal for an angel gueft, . , 

And afle*d what feraph fo©t the earth imprefs'd. 
Onward hem6ves! — Difeafeand Death retire* 
—-And murmuring demons hate him, and admire. 

.Darwin: 
CHAP. XXXIII. 
THE ROSE. 

JL he rofe had been wafh'd. juft wafh'd in a flibw<r, 
Which Mary to Anna convey 'd, 

The plentiful moifture kicumber'd the flow'r, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

O4 The 
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The cap was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it feciii'd, to a fanciful view, 
» To weep for the buds it had left with regret 
On the flourilh'ng bufh where it grew. 

 I haftily fciz'd if, unfit as it was 
For a rtofegay , fo dripping and drown'd, 

And fwingingit rudely, coo rudely, alas! 
I fnapp'd it — it fell to the ground. 

And fuch, I exclaim'd, is the pitilefs part 
'Some aft by the delicate mind, 

Regard lefs of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to forrow refign'd. 

This elegant rofe, had I fhaken it left, 
Might have bloom *d with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wip'd with a little addrcfs, 
May be followed perhaps by a fnv.le. CWraaw 

CHAP. XXXIV. 
THE POET'S NEW- YEAR'S GIFT. 

To Mftft* ThROCMIORTO*. 

Maiia! I have ev'ry good 

For thee wifli'd many a time, 
Both fad, and in a cheerful mood, 

But never yet in rhime. 

To wifh thee fairer is n« need, 

More prudent, or more fprightly, 
Or more ingenious, or more freed 

'From temper- flaws unfightly. 

What favour, then, not yet poffefs'd, 

Can I for thee require, 
In wedded love already Weft, 

To thy whule heart's defire ? 

None here is happy but in part ; 
Full blifs is blifs divine ; There 
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There dwells fome with in ev'ry heart,/ 

And, doubtlefs, one in thine. 

- 1 

That wifli, on fome fair future day, 

Which fate fhall brightly gild, 
(*Tis blamelefs, be it what it may.). 

Ii wi(h it all fulfiU'd. Cowfmu' 

CHAP. XXXV, 
ODE TO APOLLO. 

OS AN INr-GtASS.Ai.MOST DRIEP IU TH* SUM... 

JtATROM of alitfroferacklefs brains, 

That, to the wrong fide leading* 
Incite much metre with much pains* 

And little or no meaning ; . 
Ah why, fince oceans, rivers, ftreams^ 

That water all the nations, . 
lay tribute to thy glorious beams, . 

In conftant exhalations ; , 
Why (looping from the noon of day^ , 

Tod covetous of drink* , 
Apollo, haft thou (lorn away - 

A poet's drop of ink f 
Upborne into, the vicwlefc air, 

It floats a vapour now, . 
ImpelTd through regions dc'nfe and rare, , 

By all the winds that blow. 

Ordain'd> perhap*>e*t fiunmer£ks > 

Combined with millions more, 
To form an iris in the Ikiev 

Though black and foul, before* - > ' 

Uluftrious drop! and happy thca * 

Beyond the happieft lot 
Of all that ever pafs'd my pen>4 

Saiboii. to be forgot i 

as, 
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Phoebus, if fuch be thy defign, * 

To place it ia thy bowy 
Give wit, that what is left vs^y (bine* 

With equal grace below. Gdwfjzji* 

CfcAP. XXXVI. . 
. CATHAFUNA. 

ADDRBSS/BD TO MI 81 6}TAFt,ETOH* 

•Jhn? came— me h gone — we* have met*— 
. And meet perhaps never again* ^ 
The fun oAbat moment is fety 

And feems to have rifen in vain* . 
.Catharina has fled like a dream***. 

(So vanimes pleafure. 'alas!). 
But has lefta regret and efteem 

That will not fo fuddenly pafs* 

The laft ev'ning rambjtwe made*, 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Ourprogrefs was often delay 'di 

By the nightingale warbtingj nigfH 
We paus'd under many a tree r 

And much fhe was charm *d with a tone 
Lefs fweet to Maria and me* 

Who had witnefs'd ib lately her own* 

My numbers that Jay (he Bad fung, 

And gave them a grace fo divine, . 
As only her muflcal tongue 

Could infufe into numbers of mine* 
The longer I heard, I cfteemM 
The work of my fancy the more*- 
• And ev'n to myfelf never feeM'd' 
So tuncfuLa poet before* 

Thongfc 
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Though the pleafures of London exceed 

In number the days of the year, 
Catharina, did- nothing impede, 

Would feel herfelf happier here ; 
For the elofe- woven arches of li roes, 

On the banks of our river, I know, 
Are fweeter to her many times 

Than all that the city can (how* 

*  

So it is, when the mind is endued 

With a well judging tafte from above* . 
Then, whether embellifti'd or rude, 

'Tis Nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amufe, 

May even our wonder excite, 
But groves, hills, and valleys, diffufe 

A lading, a facr ed delight* 

1 
Since then in the rural recefs 

Catharina alone can rejoice, 
May it ftill be her lot to poflefs 

The fcene of her fendble choice! 
To inhabit a manfion remote 

From the clatter of ftreet-pacing deeds, 
And by Philomel's annual note 

To meafure the life that (he leads. 

With her book, and her voice, and her lyre, 

To wing all her moments at home, 
And with, fcenes that new rapture infpirc 

As oft as it flats her to roam, 
She will have juft the life fhe prefers* 

With little to wifh or to fear, 
And ours will be pleafant as hers, 

Might we view her enjoying it here* 

OS CfDNfftEftt 
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CHAP, XXXVII. 
THE EVENING WALK* . 

A truce to thought ! and let us o'er the fields,. 
Acrofs the down, ot through the {helving wood, 
Wind our uncertain' way. Let Fancy lead, 
And be it ours to follow, and admire. 
As. well we may, the graces infinite 
Of Nature.- Lay afide th,e fweet refource 
That winter needs, and may at will obtain* 
Ql authors chafte and good, and let us read 
The living page, whofe crty character 
Delights, and gives us wifdom'. Not a tree*. 
A. plant, a leaf, a bloffom, but contains* 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and Rill find fomething new, 
Something to pleafe, and fomething to inftrufl,. 
E'en in the noifome weed. See, ere we pafs> 
AlcanorV threfhold, to the curious eye 
A little monitor prefents her page 
Of crwiceinft ruction, with her fnowj bells, - 
The lily of the vale. She nor* aifeiU. 
The public walk,. nor ga;&e of mid T day fun :. 
She to no Hate or dignity afpifes, 
But filent and alone pu.ts^on her.fuif* 
And (beds her lafting perfume, but for whicfc 
We had not known there was a thing fo fweet; . . . 
Hid in«he gloomy, made. So when the blaft. 
Her fifter tribes-confounds, and to the earth. 
\ Stoops the r high heads that vainly weis .e*pos*oY, 
She feels it not, but flou times anew, 
Still ihelter'd and fecurc.. And fo theHorm , 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak,„ 
The humble lily {parss.. Ajthoufandblowa- 

Tto 
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That (hake the lofty monarch on his throne* 
We lefler folks feel not. Keen are the pains. 
Advancement ofterr brings. To be fecure,. 
Be humble; to be happy, be. content* 

But come, we loiter. * Paf* unootk'd by: 
The fleepy crocus,, and. the ftaiing.diify, 
The courtier of the fan*. What fee we there ? 
The love-fick cowfljp, thai he* head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart*. And here's the meek; 
And foft-eyed primrofe. Dandelion this, 
A college youth that fia flies foe a. day 
AH gold; airoa he cToiFs his gaudy fuit, 
Touch'd by the magic hand of fome grave bifhoo*. 
And all at once, by commutation ft range, 
Becomes ar IJeverenl Divine*. 

Thfii mark 
The melancholy hyacinth, 'that weeps* 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day. 

How gay this meadow— like a game fome boy 
New cloth'dj.Jiift locks- fivc/h Cpmb'd and powdei'd, feet 
All health, and Ipirits, Scarce, ibmany ftars 
Shine in the azure canopy o£ Heav*ft, 
As king cups here ace fcattet'd, interfpersU 
With filver daifies* 

Soej the toiling fwa in i 
With many a fturiyftroke cots up at htil 
The tough and finewy furze* How hard he Taught 
To win the glory^of the barren waie! 
Tor what more nefcie than, the vernal furze 
With golden bafkets hung i Approach it : notj 
For ev'ry bloffom has, a troop of f voids . 
Drawnto defend jt* 'Tfa the treafury 
Gf Fays-and Fairies. Here they nightly meet, 

Each with a bufnifVd * king-cup in. hi* hand* 

And 
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And quaff the fubtile ether. Here they dance - 
Or to the village chimes, or moody long 
Of midnight Philomel. The ringlet fee 
Fantaftically trod. There, Ob^ron ' 

His gallant train leads out, the while his torch 
The glow-worn lights and duflty night ilitimes ; k 
And there they foot it fe&tly round, and Iairgn. 
The facrcd fpot the ftpefftitioas ewe 
Regards, and bites it not in reverence* 
Anon the drowfy clock tolls One— the code 
His clarion founds — the dance breaks off— the fight* 
Are quench'd — the mufic hu(h'd— they fpeed away 
Swifter than thought, and ftill the break of day 
Outrun, and chafing Midnight as Ihe flies, 
Purfue her round the globe. ' So* Fancy weaves; 
Her flimfy web, while fober Reafcn fits, 
And fmiling, wondera at thfe puny work, 
A net for her ; then r fprings> on eagle wing t 
Conftraint defies, and foars above theiun. 

But mark with how peculiar grace, yon w6od, * 

That clothes the weary deep, waves in the ttoaiM 
Her fea of leaves; thktoeY We 1 Awn otfr ftejHJ 
And by the way attend the cheerful fanner** 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills . 
The merry vale between. How fwoetdie fong 
Day's harbinger attunes! I have xuit Heard 
Such elegant divifiom drawn from art*  
And what is he that wins ouii atlmiracioh ? 
A little fpeck that flrJab nport die.- fofttoam. 
What vaft peisfed ion, cannot Natum crowed 
Into a puny print! The nightingale, 
Her folo anthem fung, and all that heartf* 
Content, join* tor the chorus- of the day, 
She, gentle heart*, thinks, it no* pain- to pka&v 
Unlike the moody fongfters of the worlds Ji* 
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Juft (hows her talent, pieafes, takes affront, 

And locks 10 «p ini envy, .• . 

I love to fee the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundfel's fcatKer'd feed, and twit and twit; 
And then in bow'r of apple bloflbms perch'd, . 
Trim hU'gjfy fufr, and pay us with a fong. 
X would not hoi * him prisoner for the world. 

The chimney haunting fwallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pieafes,. I delight to fe$ 
JHow fuddenly he Ikirns the glafly pool, 
How quaintly dips, ana with a bullet's fpeed 
"Whites by. I love to Be awake, and hear 
His morning fong twitter'd to young eyM dayv 

But mod of all it wins' my admiration, , 
To view the jiro&ure of this KttW work, " 
A bird's neft. Mark it wtll, within, wkhontv 
No tool had be that wrought* 110 knife to eut> 
No nair. to fix, no bodkin to- kWert, 
No glue to join; fcis Htd« beark Was all* 
And yet how neatly finiff/d, Whafl nloe hand* • 
"With ev'ry implement and means of art, 
And twenty yeacaf apprentieefhip to boot, 
Could make me fiich another \ Fondly thtn 
We boaft of excellence, whofe nobleft flntt 
Inftin&ive genius foils* 

v The bee observe; 
She too an artift is, and laughs at man 
Who ealls on rules the tightly hexagon 
With truth to form ; a* cunning' arthiteft* 
That at the roof begin* her golden- work^ • - \ • • - 5 

And builds without foundation.. How flic fbtfo; 
And dill from: bod to* bud, &£ «* flow** to ffow'e, 
Travels the Itadong day v Ye<i4te <fo>aes, 

Thai 
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That rather pilfer than your bread obtain 1 

By honed means like thefe, look here and leant- 

How good, how fair., how. honourable 'tit". 

To live by iaduftry. The bufy. tribe* 

Of bees ft> emulous, are daily fed. 

With Heav Vs peculiar manna, 'Tig for them* . 

Unwearied alchy mills, the blooming world 

Ne&arious gold dillils* And bounteous Heav'ny. 

Still to the diligent -and active good, 

Their very labour makes the certain caufc: 

Of futore wealth. i 

Bat fee, thfc fettiiig fun. 
Pots ona miMer countenance^ and fkirti5 
The undulated clouds, that crofs his way 
With glory vifible^ Hk axle cools* 
And his broad d ilk, though fervent, not intenfe, . 
Foretells the near approach of matron night. 
Ye fair, retreat 1. Youf drooping flowers need 
Whoiefome refre(hment. Down the .hedges tow pathu 
We haften home, and only duck our fpeed 
To gaze a moment at th' accuftom'd gap, . 
That all fo unexpectedly prefects 
The clear cerulean profpedt down^hevalia. 
Difpers- d along the bottom flocks and herds, , 
Hay-ricks and cottages* befides a flream 
That filverly meanders here and there; 
And higher np> corn-fields, .and pafturcs, hops, . 
And waving wood*, and tufts, and lonely oaks,, 
Thick: interfpers'd as r Nature, beil was pleas'4. 

Happy the man, who truly loves hit home* 
And never wanders, farthe* from hi* door ; 

Than we nave gone to- day; who feels his heart r j 

Still drawing homeward) and deligbta, like us, | 

Once more to reft his foot on. kit own thjefhold- 1 
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CHAP, h 

THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

J.T was Tome time in the Cummer of that year in which 
Cendermood was taken by the allies, which was about 
/even yean before my father came into the country, and 
about as many after the time that my uncle Toby and Trio* 
had privately decamped from my father's hoofc in town, in 
order to lay feme of the fined fieges to feme of the fincft 
fortified cities in Europe— when my uncle Toby was one 
evening getting his fupper, with Trim fitting behind hint, 
at a fnaall fideboard.— The landlord of a little inn in the 
village came into the parlour with an empty phial in his. 
band to beg a glqfs or two of fact — 'Tis fcr a poor gen- 
tleman— I think of the army, faid the landlord, who has. 
t>een taken ill at my houfe four days ago, and has never 
held up his head fince, or had a de&xe to taite any thing* 
till juft now, that he has a fancy for a glafs of fack and a, 
thin toaft— Ithink> fays he, taking his hand from his. fore- 
head, it would comfort me. 

—-If 1 could neither beg* borrow* nor buy fucjl a things 
atfded the landlord, 1 would almoft (leal it for the poor 
gentleman, he is fo ill.— I hope in God he will Kill 

mend, 
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mend, continued he,— we are all of as concerned for 
him. 

Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer for thee, 
cried ray uncle Toby ;- and then ftiah drink the poor gen- 
tleman's health in a glafs of fack thyfelf, and take a cou« 
pie of bottles, wkh my ferviee, and tell him? he is heartily 
welcome to them, and to a dozen more if they will do him 
good. -' . 

Though I am perfuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord (hut the door, he is a very companionate fellow* 
Trim, — yet I cannot help eht&ttaitang a high opinion of 
his gueft too; there muft.be fomething more than corny 
mon in him, .that in fb Jhort a time fhbuld win {9 much* 
upon the affections of his holt : — And qf his whole family* 
added the corporal, for they are all concerned for him.—* 
Step after him, faid my uncle Toby — do Trim — and afe 
if he knows his name. " 

» 

-I have quite forgot it, truly, faid the landlord* 

Coming back into the parlour with the corporal — but I can 
tfJk his fori again :— Has he a fon with him then? faid my 
uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the landlord, of about ekvea 
c*r twelve years, of age— »but the poor creature has tafted 
aim oil as little as his father ; he docs nothing but raouru 
and lament for him night and day : — He has not ftirred 
from the bed -fide' thiefe two days. 

My uncle Toby laid <iown his knife and fork, and thruft 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; aqd Trim, without being ordered, took away, 
without faying one word * and in. a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. 
• — Stay in the room a little, faid my uncle Toby.— 

Tr.i-m-4 — faid my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his 
pipe, and fmoked about a dozen whiffs. — Trim carae in 
front 1 of his mafter, and made his bow : — my uncle Toby 
fmoked on, and faid no more.— -Corporal ! faid my 

ancle 
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node- Tobywthe corporal made his bow.— — M/ tincle 
Toby proceeded no-far tber, but fin i(hed his-pipe. 

Trim I faid my uncle Toby, I hare a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of w/apping myfelf up warm in 
my roquelaure, and paying a vifi t to this poor gentteman* 
1 '- 'Yoxtt honour's roquelaure, replied . the corporal^ 

Yas not once been had on fince the night before yoor ho- 
nour received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 

trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; andjoefides* 

it is fo cold and rainy a night, that what with the roque- 
fonte, and what with the weather, 'twrii bfc enough to give 
your honour your death, and bring on your honour's tor- 
ment in your groin, I feaT fo, 'replied my untie Toby ; 
s bnt Z am not at reft in rny mind, Trim, fince the account 
the landlord has given me,— -—I wifh 1 had not known fa 
much of thi§ affair,— added my uncle Toby, — or that I had 
known more of it i-^-How (hall we manage it h—— Leave 
k> afl't pieaife your honour, to me, quoth the corporal; 

 •   H i take my hat and ftick', and go to- the hbufeand 
ttcormoitre* and aft accordingly ; atid I will Dring your* 
honour a" fiiil account in an hour.— Thou (halt go^ 
Trim, feid rny uncle Toby, and here's a (hilling for thee 
to drink with his feryant :-' -  • < I (hall get it all out of 
him, faid the corporal* mutt tag the door. 

My nncle Toby fitted his fecdnrd pipe, and had it 6 oc 
been* that he 'now and then wandered* from the pdftit, With 
*ortfide#ing^ whether it was not fliU aswell to have the cur- 
tain of the tennaile a ftratght line as a crooked one, — he* 
jfeight befasfd to hare* thought of nothing elfe but pooMe 
levre and his boy the whole time he fmoked it. ' "" 

 It was not ttfl my uncle Toby had knocked the aflies 
•ut of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from the 
km, arid gave him the* following account : 

I DESPAtRBu at fir ft, (aid the corporal, of being able ta 
bring back ydurhtfttour any kmd of intelligence concern- 
ing 
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ing the pootfick lieutenant— Is he in the army then ? faid 
my oncle Toby— HeJa, faid the corporal  And in 
what regiment I faid my uncle Toby I'll tell your ho- 
nour, replied the corporal,, every thing ftraight forwards* 
as I learnt it — Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, faid 
my uncle Toby, and not, interrupt thee till thou haft done ; 
fo fit down at thy eafe, Trinv iivthe window feat, and be- 
gin thy dory again. 1 he corporal made bis old bow, which 
generally fyoke, as plain as a bow could fpeak it — * Your 
honour is good :'— And having* done.rhat,. he fat down, 
as he was ordered* — and bcg.in.'the ftory to my uncle Toby 
Over again in pretty near the fame words. 

I d.-s* aired at iirft, faid the corporal, of being able to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour about the lieu- 
tenant and h s fon ; for when I afked whe»e hisfervant was, 
from whom I made myfeir fuie of knowing **cry thing- 
which was proper to be a Iked,— I hat's a rightduiinctton*. 
Trim, laid my uncle Toby — I waaanfwered, an'.plcafe 
your honour, that he had no fer vant* with. him. ;— that he 
had come so the inn with hired ho rfes, which* upon finding 
fcimfclf unable to proceed, (to join, I fuppofi* the regi- 
ment,) he had difmi fled the morning after became.— If h 
gt better, my dear,, laid he, as be gave his purfe to hia» 
fon to pay the roan,— we can hire horfes from hence. — — 
But, alas! the poor, gentleman will never get from hence* 
feid the landlady tome,-^for.I heard the death-watch al£ 
night long;— and when he dies, the youth, bis fon, wilL 
certaialy die with him ; for he is- broken hearted already* 

* I was hearing this account, continued xhe corporal* when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toaft the 

landlord fpoke of; -but 1 will doit for my father myfelf, 

fcid the youth.— Piay let cue fave you the trouble*, 
young gentleman, faid I, taking up a fork for the purpoie* 
and offering him my chair to fit down upon by the Ere,, 
wbjUt.I didit, — I believe, Sir, faidhc,verymodeftly,Icanr 

p!caf<fc 
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pleafe him heft myself.  : .. ' ■- I ara fure, faid I, his honour 
will not like the' tcaft the worfe-for being toafted by an 
old f oldie r -UThe'youth : rook hold of ray hnnd, land in-| 
ftamly. burft into «*fs.— Poor youth! faid my uncle 
Toby,— he has been bred op from an infant In the afrti'y, 
and the name of a fold re r, Trim, founded in' his ears tike 
tfete name of a friend; —I wiih I had him here. 

■»—■« ' » I Nivpii in the long^ft march , faid the cerperat* 
<bad fo great a mfnd to' my dii ner,' as I had to cry with hint 
for company— What could be the matter with friei aV 
pleafe your honour ? Nothing in the world, Trim, faid 
my uncle Toby* blowing his nofe, — but that thou art a 
good -natuTed fellow . 

When I gave him the toaft, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
fervant, and that your honour (though a Granger) was ex- 
tremely concerned for his father ;— and that if there was 
any thing in your houfe or cellar — (and thou might'ft have 
added, my purfe too, faid my unc'eToby) — he was heartily 
welcome to it :— He made a very low bow (which was 
meant to your honour) but no anfwer — for his heart was 
loll— fo he went up ftairs with the toaft;- 1 warrant you, 
my dear, faid I, as I opened the kitchen-door, your father ^ 
will be well again.— Mr. Yorick's curate was fmcking a. 
pipe by the kitchen fire,— but faid not a word good or bad 
to comfort the youth — I thought it was wrong, added thp 
corporal.—*— I think fo 100, faid my uncle Toby, 

When the lieutenant had taken kis glafs of fack and 
tbaft, he felt himfelf a little revived, and fent down into the 
kitchen, to let me know, that in about lervminutes hefhould 

be glad if I would ftep up (lairs, 1 believe, faid the 

landlord, he is going to fay his prayers, — - for there wasa 
book laid upen the chair by his bed-fide: and as I (hut the 
door, I faw his fon take up a cushion, _\ — 

I THOUGHT* 
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I THOtroAtr* faid thecnratc, that yougeftdcogri of the 
army* Mr* Trim,, never (aid your .prayers -at al l m - i ndapi 
the poor gentleman /ay aisprayersJaft night, faklfte land-» 
lady, very devoutly, and with my own-ears* or I couM «o* 
have bqlieved, it.— Are you {we of it ? teplied-the curate. 
—A fojdter, 'an' pleafe your reverenccy laid 'I* ipaays 
as often (of his own accord) asapatfbit;  i» fr adw-hen lie 
if fightiqg for hb king* and for his. own life, and for his 
fconour too, he has the, moft reafon to-pray to God o§ any} 
one in tjic w.hoJe.woj:ld^TwBs. well faid of thee, Tcrny 
fa^d my unele Toby. — But when a rbldiefjfaid I, an/ pleafe 
youjr reverence* lias beenitanding for twelve hours together 
in the trenches* up to his knees in cold watcrj— *or en* 
gaged, faid. I,: for mouths together, in long and dangerous 
marches ;— harafled, perhaps, in his rear to day ;— *ha« 
raffing othejs to morrow j— detached. here; countermanded 
there, j-r^refting thisnight outupon hisarms ;— beat up in iris 
fl*tirt the next; — 'benumbed in his joints; perhaps without 
ftraw in his tent to kneeion;— hciuuft fay his prayers &■-» 
atad when he can.— I believe, faid I, for I was piqo'd, quoth 
the corporal, for the reputation of the army,— I bdieve, 
an't p}eafe your reverence, faid I, that when? a foLdieigea 
time to T pray,— he prays^as'hearrily as a parfon— though not 
with all his' fufs and hypocrify.— Thou feould'ft not haw 
£i& that, Trim,faid my uncle Toby,— fot God eriryknows 
who is : a hypocrite, and who is not:— At the great and 
general review of us all, corporal, at the day of judgment,, 
^and nat -tiR then)— it will be feen who has done their dudes 
in ' this world, — and who has not ; and we (hall be advanced, 
Trim, accordingly. 'I hope we' (hall, faid Trim.— It is 
in the Scripture, faid my uncle Toby ; and I will fhdw it 
thee to morrow:— in the mean time we may depend upon 
it, Trim, for our comfort, faid my ancle Toby, that God 
Alraighty h fo good and juft a governor of the world, that 

z- if* 
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if we haveJiit d©j» our Ratios in it,-«~it wrliimer be in* 
quired intp, whether we hive done them in * .red coat ox 
a black one :— I hope not^ {aid the corporal.— ^— Bat gd 
oa> Trin*, feid my ancle Taby, with thy Stasy. 

Whbn I went up, continued the corporal, into the lieu- 
tenant's rear*, which I did not do till the expiration of the 
ten minute*— ho wo* lying in his bed with hid head raifed 
upon his hand» with, hi* elbow upon thepilidw, acuta clean; 
white Cambii* haodkerohief beiidc it.*-^— The youth was 
joft ftooping down, to take up the cufhion, upon which t 
£uppofe heba^'bdenkneeliDgr— the book waa laid upon the 
bed— —and ae he rofc, in taking up the cuftiion with one 
handy he reaqhed out his other to take. it away at die faro* 
time — —Let k : remain there, my dear, /aid the lieutenant* 

He did not .offer to fpoak to me, till I had .walked ap 
dofe to hi# bedUitle,; — tf you are Captain Shandy'&ferf ant, 
faid be,, you muftptefent my thanks to yout mailer, with 
my Huk bay's thanks along with them, for his courtefy to- 
me ; — if he waa of Lev en's— faid the lieutenant— — I told 
him your honour was— then, faid he, I ferved three cam- 
paigns with him in Flanders, and remember him— but 
'tis molt likely, as I had not the honour of any acquaint-* 
ance with him', that, he kaows nothing of me.— You will 
tell him, however, that the perfon-his good nature has laid 
under obligation to him, is one le Fevne, a Jieotenant in 
Angus's*— but he knows me not — faid he a iecocd lime, 
mufing;— — poifibly he may my (lory, added he : Pray tell 
the captain 1 w«s theenfign at Breda whofe wife was moft? 
unfortunately killed with a mu&et-fhot, as (he lay in my 
arms. in my tent. — I remember the ftory, an't pleaie your 
honour* faid J, very well — —Do you fo ? faid he, wiping 
his eyes with his handkerchief,— then well may I — In/aying 
this he drew a little ring out. of his bofom, which feemed 
tied with a black riband about hfe neck, and killed it twice 
—Here, Billy, faid he— the boy flew acrofs the room xb the 

bed- 
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bed-fide,— and falling down upon his knee* took the ring, 
in his hand, and kiffed it too, — then kitted his father, and 
£it down upon the bed and wept* 

I wish, faid my uncle Toby, with a deep tigh, I wHb, 
Trim, I was aflcep. 

You & honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ;— — (hall I pour your honour out a glafs of fack ro 

• your pipe ?j-~Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby* 

I remember» faid my ancle Toby, nghing again, the 
ftory of the enfign and bis wife, .with' a rircumftance his 
modefty om'tted ; — and particularly well that he, as well as 
(he, upon force account or other, I forget what, was oni- 
verfally pitted by the whole regiment ;— but finifli the ftory 
thou art upon. — 'Tis fn.uVd already, faid the corporal,— 
iur I could (lay no. longer, — f;> wiftied his honour a good 
night; .young le Fevre ro'e from off the bed, and faw me 
to the bo torn of the flairs: and as we went down together, 
told me they had come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join the regiment in Flanders— But alas ! faid 
the corporal,— the lieutenant's laft day's march is over- 
Then what is to become of his poor boy? cried my uncle 
Toby. * 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour— -though I 
tell it only for the fake of thofe who, when cooped in be- 
twixt a natural and a pofitive law, know not for their fouls 
which way in the world to turn themfelves— 1 hat not- 
withftanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that 
time in carrying on the fiege of Dendermond, parallel with 
the allies, who pre fled theirs on fo vigoroufly, that they 
fcarce allowed him time to get his dinn< r— that neverthe- 
lefs he gave up Dendermond, though he had already made 
a lodgment upon the counterfcarp, and bent his whole 

. thoughts towards the private diftreffes at the inn ; and ex- 
cept that. he ordered the gaTden gate to be, bolted' up, by 
which he might be faid to have turned the fiege of Dender- % 

i mond 
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raond into a blockade, — he left Dendermond ttrftfelf, — ts 
toe-relieved or not by the French king, asthe French king 
thought good ; and 6riIy ! con.fidcre<S how-he-himftclf fhould 
telicve thepoor lieutenant and Iws'&r*.'' f * ' 

— -Th*t klAS-fieing, who is a* fttftid to the fKtnd- 
lefs, ftiall rocompenfe thee for this;- 

Thou haft left this matter -fhort r faid my «rfcle Toby 
to the corporal) as he was potting him to bed — and I wiH 
tell thee in what, Trim.--3n the fM^placigrwhen th<io 
rnadeft an oiFer of my ferykes to le 'Fern,— *-aV fkknefs 
and travelling are both expensive, and thotilcrioweft he was 
but a -poor tieotenant* with a ion toitefefM>as weirds him- 
feif, otttbf his pay,— that thou didf\ not' makeaft offer to 
him of my pot fe ; becaufe, had' be ( ftbod in -Heed, thes 
knoweft, Trim, -he had i>een as welcome toit*s myfelt v 
—Your honour knows, f aid the corporal, I had n<> or-, 
ders.— — TfueHjuoth my uncle^ Toby *— *•— trw>u;didft veiy 
right, Trim, as a foldier, — but certainly >vcry 'wrong as * 
man* > •■•.-.*/;• I  

lit the fecond place, ibr which, indeed,' thoa haft the 
feme excufe/cominaedrmy uncki Toby,*— ^wheti thou 
ofleredft him whatever was in ray houfe—thOu -Should ft 
have offered' bias hryhoafe too:—^~a rick brother officer 
fhould have the' beft quarters/: Trim ; and if we bad Mm 
irhh- bs>T— #e could 'tend and lookf^tb hint :***-^Thoe aft? 
anxkeeilent narfc thyfcrf, Trim ;~*aad *» h&ttwhh thy care 
efhinvand tHe* old woman % and his boy *s» arid mine toge- 
ther, we might recruit him again at <oncey and * fti him 
upon his legs* ; » u i . - .1- • !* n ' . 

— *41n a fdrtnight or three weeks, added my ancle Td- 
by; fmiring-^he might march ,-*-He wiH never rnaiteh, an'" 
pleafe your honour/ in this world, faid tbecorptfraK— - 
He will; march, faid my wicle, Toby, riling up from the 
fide of the bed with one fhoe off :—— An* plcatfe your ho- 
aout, iaid >thc corpoial, he will never marcH bat to hit 

F grave; 
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grave :-— He uaH rnaidv cried my uncle Toby, inarch* 
ing the foot which had a fhoe on, though wit heat ad- 
vancing an inch,— he lhall march to his regiment.—  » 

He cannot ftand it, did the corporal. He (hall be 

Supported, (aid my uncle Toby.—- He'll drop at lalt, 
/aid the corporal, and .What iA 11 become of hi* boy ? - 
He AaU not drop; faidfny uncle Toby, firmly — Ah well- 
aday,— -do what we can for -him, laid Trim, maintaining 
)ms point,— tthe poor foul will die.—— He-mall pot die, 
by G— >di cried my uncle Toby.- 

— Th* acctttiifG spirit, which flew up to Hearen'a 
xliancery with the oath, WoGYd as he gave it in- - and 
<the a&coai>i no Aiioat, as he wrote -it down; dxoppM a 
4ear upon the wot d, and blotted it out for ever. 

—My uncle Toby went to his bureau-*-put bi&parfe 
into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go tally: in the mornitog;*** a phyfician— >he went to 
&ed, and Wl afleep. 

The fun look'd bright the morning after to every eye 
an the vlffeg* but fe Fevrc's, and his affliaed:f(m>; the 
hand o£ death prefled heavy upon hit eyelids* and-faardly 
could <fee wfceel at the cittern turn round its circle, when 
my uncle Toby, who had rofc upanhour before his wonted 
•time, enteral the lieutenant'* room, and without preface 
-or apology^^htiafctfdown apon the chair-by the bed-fide* 
and, iri^cjjendcntly of all r«)dfc5 and cuflbrns.opened-the 
curtain i an fthe manner an, old friend ahd~todther- officer 
would have jdoneit,*and'aiJced rum how he dfed-*-how he 
had refted in the night— what was his eoaapbdm— where, 
was his pain— 'and what hecoulddo^o hcl^ him? — and 
without giving him' tiro* to anfwer anyone/of the inqui- 
ries, went on,- andV told 'him of the litnle. plan which he had 
been concerting with the corporal the-rdgnt before for hinu 

—You ihall go home directiy,' le Fcvre, faid' my uncle 
Toby, tajxvy houfo— "-aad we 11 {end4brado&or to fee 

what"? 
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what's the matter. — and we'll have an apothecary,— and 
the corporal fhall be your nurfe, — and I'll be your servant, 
ie Fcv.re. 

. There was a franknefs in my uncle Toby,— not the 
effect of familiarity,— but the caufe of it, which let you at 
once into his foul, and {bowed yon the goodnefs of his na- 
ture; to -this, there was fomethingin his looks, and voice, 
and manner, fuperadded, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate €0 come and take ibdter under him ; fo that 
before my uncle Toby bad half frniihed the kind offers he 
Was making to the father, had the fon infenfibly pre /led up 
clofe to his knees, and bad taken hold of the bread of his* 
coat, and was pulling it towards him. The blood and 
rpirits of le Fevrc, which were waxing cold and flow 
within him, and were retreating to their lad citadel, the 
beart 9 rallied back, — the film forfook his eyes for a mo- 
ment,— he looked up wiftfully in Ay unele Toby's free 
—then caft a look upbn his boy,— —and that ligament, 

£ne as it was, was never broken. 

NxTtjRS inftantjy ebb'd again,— the film returned to 

its place— the pulfc. flutter'd- ftopr/d— went 00 

•^— throbb'dr ftopp'd again — mov'd—^^pp'dl 

*— fhaR I go on ?— No. 

Stum, 

r CHAP. If. 

YORICK'S DEATH. 

A raw hours before Yorick breath'd his la(t, 6«ge- 
nius ftepped in witb an intent to take his laft fight acd 
laft farewel of him. Upon his drawing York's curta n, 
and afking how he felt himfelf, Yorick, locking up in his 
face, took hold of bis hand,— and, after thanking him 
for the many *okea%.of his friendfliip to him, for which 

Pa he 
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*heTaid, if it was their fate to meet hereafter, he would 

v thank him again and again;- he Jold'hbn, he waa within a 

few hours of giving his enemies Hie'ilip for ever.-— I hope 

not, anfwered Eugenius, -with dears' trickling down »his 

- cheeks, and withthe tendered tone that ever man fpoke, 

—Ihope not, Yorick,-ftid-he.-«--*--Ydrick replied, with a 

* J«ek up, and gentle fqtreeze of Eogenius's hand— -and that 

was all,— bat it cut Engenius to the heart,— Come, come* 

Yori(k, quoth Eugcnias, wiping his eyes, and fummonirfg 

vup the man within him,— my tiear lad, be comforted, let 

not all thy fpi* its and fofthade forfake thee at this crifb* 

when thou rooft wanteft them ; — —who knows what -ic^ 

fources are 4n flora, and what the power of God may yet 

do for thee*? *-¥diick laid his ham) upon his heart, «nd 

gently (hook his head j— For my part", con^nued Buge- 

n'us, crying bitterly as. he uttered the we*da,-*l declare t 

know not, Ybrick, how to part wkh thee, and would gladly 

flaitermy hopes, added Eugenhis, xhcetrng up his voice, 

that there is ftHl enough left of thee <to make a biftiop,— ., 

and,that I may live to &e it.— I befeech thee, Eogcnibs, 

Kjuoth Yorick, taking off hisni^it-capas well as he could 

widi Msieft hand — r- his right being ftiU<grafped clofe in> 

that of Engeam , 1 hefeech thee to take a view of ray- 

AcaaV—I-fee Nothing xhat ails it, replied Eugenitts/ Then* 
♦alas! ray friend, fa id Yorick, let me tell you, thatitisfo 
brulfefi and mifshapenea With the ttows 'which havc^ been 
:fo unhandfemely given me in the dark, that 1 might fay 
with Sancho Pancha, that ihouJd I recover, and « mitres 
*< thereupon be fufferedto rain down from Heaven as thick 
-"as hail, not one of them would fit it." Yorick's raft 
breath was hanging npohfcis trembling lips ready to depart 
4>s he uttered this; yet ft ill it was tittered with Tome- 
thing of a Cervantie tone ; and as he ijwke it, Euge- 

«iius could perceive a dream of lambent fire lighted up fop 
a momcatinhiseyesi-fointpiaure of thofe flashes of his 

^ « f P irit > 
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fptrit* which (as Shakfpeare faid of his anceftor) were- 
wont to fet the table in a roar!' 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that ths hearrof 
his friend was broken; he fqueeztd his hand, — and truu^ 
walked foftly out of.' the. room* weeping as he waikcl. 
Yorick followed Eugentus with his .eyes to the door—hs 
then clofej* them,— and never opened them more. 

He lies buried in. a corner of his churchyard, under a 
plain marble flab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave of. 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with no more than tlwfe 
three words of iafcriptionj fervingboth for his epitaphs 
and elegy; 



WW 



A'as! poor YORICK! 



x Tea time* a- day has -Yorick's ghoft the confutation to , 
hear r bis monumental inscription read over witli fach a 
variety of plaintive tones* as denote a general pity and 
efteem for him:— —a foot- way cr offing the churchyard 
dofe by 'his grave,— not a -paffenger goes by without (lop- 
ping to cad a look on it,— and fighing, as he walks on, 

AJas ! poor YORICK 1 

St&rjni* 

, CHAP. III.. 

TH£ BEGGAR'S PETITION. 

Jc ity tfhe farrows- of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whofe days are dwindled to the (horteft fpan, 
O give relief! and Heav'n. will blefs your ftore* . 

• 

Thefe tatter'd clothes my poverty befpeak, . 
Thefe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; , 
And many a furrow in my grief. worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

T 3 .. Yp« 
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Yon houfe, ere&ed on the riling ground, 
With tempting aTpecl drew me from my road ; 
* For Plenty there a refidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

-Hard is the fate of* the infirm and poorf 
Here, as 1 crav'd a morfel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from their doof, 
To feek a (belter in an humbler (lie J, 

O ! take me to your hofpitahle dome ; ' 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coidl 
Shcrc is my paflage to the friendly tomb, 
For 1 am poor and mifcrably old* 

Shpu'd I reveal the fources of my grief, 
If foft humanity e'er touched your breaft, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief 
And tears of pity would not be repreii'd. 

Heav'n fends misfortunes; why mould we repine? 
*Tis Heav'n ha* brought roe to the ftate you fee; 
And your condition may be foon like mine, 
The child of Sorrow, and of Miiery. 

' Alittle farm was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark I«fprighdy haMM the mom; . 
But ah 1 oppreffion fore'd me from my cot, 
My cattle. died, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, . 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is catt abandon'd on the world's wide Rage* 
And doom'd in fcanty poverty u> roam. , 

My tender wife, fweet foother of my care{ 
Struck wittr fad anguifh at the Aern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a vi&irn todefpair, 
And left the world to wretehednefs and me. 
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Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 

Whofe trembling limbs- hare borne him to jour door, 

Wfiofe days are dwindled to the (korte(liJ>aii^ 

O! give relief! and HeaVn will blef* your ftore. - 

 * 

CHAP.IV. 
ELEGY ON THE D2ATfl OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE LADY. 

vVhat beck'amg gioft, along the moonlight (hade 
Invites my fteps, .and points to yonder glade? 
'Tis (he ! — but why that bleeding boibm gor'd, 
Why dimly gkaixn the;vifionary {Word? 
O, ever beauteous! ever friendly 1 tell, 
Is it in Heav'n a crime to love too well? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, ' \ 

To ad a Loyer's or a Roman's part ? 
Is there no bright reverfion in the fky, 
For thole who greatly think or bravely die f 

Why bade ye elfc, ye pow'rs i her foul afpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? 
Ambition firft fprung from your Weft abodes j ' ' 

The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence ta their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breads of kings and heroes glows.. 
Moft fouls, 'tis. tfoc, but, pc^p omt<once an age, 
Dull fullen pris'ness in a he body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, .that burn a length of years 
Ufelefs, unfeen, as lamps in fepnlchres ; 
Like Eaftern kings a lazy fla;e they keep, 
And, clofe confin'd to their.own palace, deep. 

From thefe perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate fnatch/d her early to the pitying (ky. 
As into air the purer fpirits flow. 
And fep'jrate from their kindred dregs below ; 

P4 St 
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So flew, the foul to its congenial place,. - 
Nor left-one virtue to redeem her race* 

Bat thou, fajtfc guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou* mean de/erter of thy brother's blood ! 
See on thefe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Thefe cheeks, now fading, at the blafl of death : 
Cold is that hreaft which warm'd the world before, 
And'thofe love- darting eyes rauft roll no more. 
Thus, if Eternal Juftio? rules the ball, 
Thus.fhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line. a fudden. vengeance waits,, 
And frequent rjea/fes ftiajl befiegeiyodr gates* : 
There paflcngets (hall fond* and pointing fajr, 
(While the long fun'^als blacken all the way,). 
Lo ! thefe were they, whole fouls the Furies fteel'd* 
And cur&'d with hqartSrUftknowiogpfoow to yield* 
Thus unlamentcd pafs: the proud awiajc,. .-*'.*. 

The gaze of fools, and pageaat ©£ a day! :.\ - i • 
So perilh all, ifhofe breaft ne'er learn'd to glow 
For others' gpod, or melt at of hers' woe. • ' • - 

What can atone (O, ever-injur'd (hade!) ,...'. 
H Thy fate unpitied, and tty rites unpaid? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeftic' tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoft, or grae'd thy mournful bieiV 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, • 
By foreign haada thy. decent limbs composed, . , 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adom'd, 
By Grangers honoured, and by (bangers, rabain'd ! 
What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then, mourn a year*. 
And bear aboot the mockery of wo * 

To midnight dances, and the public (how: 
U hat though no weeping Loves thy ames grace* 
N^r polifh'd marble emulate thy face; • , / 

Wfcat 
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WKat though no farcied earth aHdw thcc room. 

Nor hallow'd dirge be rautter'd e'er thy tomb; ' 

Yet (hall thy grave with rifi'ng flow'rs I c drefs'd, ' 

And the green ttirf lie lightly on thy bread : 

There (hall the morn hereariieft tears befbw, 

There the firft rofesof the year (hall blow : 

While Angels with their filver wings o'erfhade 

The ground, now facred by thy reiiques made. 

So peaceful refts, without a ftone, a name,' 
What oace had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame, 
Wow lov'd, how tionour'd orice, avails thee not, 
To whom related, orby whom bego?; :  : '• 

A heapofduft alone remains ofthee, 
*Tis,all thou art, and all th'e proud fhall beP- 

• Poets themfelves mail fall like thofe they fung, ' : - 
Deaf the praisM ear, and mute the tuneful tongue; ' r * 
Ev'n he, whofe fotrl now melts in moumTuHays,, 
Shall fhortly- want .the gen'rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his clofing- eyes thy form (hall parr, - r " 
And the laft pang fhall tear thee from his heart 5/ ' ' ; • 
life's idle bufinefs at one gafp be o'er, * ' ' < L 

The Mufe forgot* and thou belov'd na more ! ' Pop e, „ 
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CHAP.'V. 

'MORNING- HYMN. ., 

1 hesk are thy glorious works, Parent of good;^ ,r / 
Almighty I thine this univerfal frame, ' J 
Thus wond'rous fair !• thyfelf how wondrous then |, 
Unfpeakable ! who'fitt'ft abo* e thefe H.eav-'ns, ' ' 
To us in'vifible, or'dmily feen * , ' ' 
la thefe'ihy lowlieft works : yet thefe declare ' * 
Thy goodnefs beyond th6ught, and pow'r divine. , 
Speak ye, who belt can tell, ye funs of fight, * 4f * 
Angels j for ft' belled him; ani WitriYnngs* :*" ' ' ' '' "' U 
' "  • P$. And 
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A nd coral fymphooies, day without night* 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye to Heav'n, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firft, him laft, him midft, and without end* 

Faireft of ftars, laft in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that 'crown' ft the fouling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy fphere* 

While day arifes, that fwect hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, efthift great world both eye and foul* 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; found his praife 

In thy eternal courfe, both when thoo climb'ft, 

And when high noon haft gain'd, and when thou fall'ft. 

Moon, that now meet'ft the orient fon, now fly 'ft 

With the fix'd ftars, fix'd in their orb that flies: 

And ye fivje other wand'ring fires, that move 

In myftic dance, not without fong, refound 
His praife, 'who out of dark ne ft cali'd op light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldcft birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 

And neurifh ail things; let your ceafelefs change 

Vary to our great Maker ftill new praife. 

Ye mifts, and exhalations, that now rife 

From hill or ftreamikg lake, duflty or gray, 

Till the fun paint your fleecy ikirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rife, 

Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd iky, 

Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fbow'rs, 

Rifingor falling, ftill advance*his praife. 

His praife, ye winde, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe foft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pinet> 

With every plant , in (ign of worfhip wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

"Melodious murmurs, warbling tune hit piaifc, 

* Joia 
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Join voices aft ye living fools ; ye birds, 

That tinging up to Heaven-gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and itately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Wttnefs if I be filent, morn or cv'n, 

To hill or valley, fountain or ftefli lhadt, 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his pratfe* 

Hail, univerfal Lord I be bounteous ftill - 

To give us only good : and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

Difperfe it, as now light dHpds the dark. 

Milton, 

CHAP. VI. 
SATAN'S SOLILOQUY. 

\J* thotj that* with furpaflmg glory crown'd, 

Looked from thy fole dominion like the God 

Of this new world ; at whofe fight all the ftart , 

Hide their diminiftYd heads; to thee I call, 

fiat with no friendly voice) and add thy naroe> 

Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance f rom .what date 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy fphere ! * ' 
-'Till pride, and worfe ambition threw me down, 

Warring in Heav'n againft HeavVs rnatchiefs King* 
Ah, wherefore ? he deferv'd no fitch return 
From me, whom he created what I was * 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none : nor was his fervice hard. 
"What could be lefs than to afford him praife, 
The eafieft recompenfe, and pay him thanks, 
How due 1 yef all his good prov'd ill in me, 
And wrought but malice; lifted up fo high, •* • w 

P* ~ J'fibin'd 
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1 'fdain'd fubje&ion, and fought ope ftep higher 
Would fet me higheft* aodia a moment quit 
The debt immenfe of endiefr gratitude,. 
So burdenfome, ftiH payieg, ftill to owe ; 
Forgetful what from him I ftill.receiv'd; 
And onderftood not that a grateful mind 
, By owing owes noli but itilLs pays, at once 
Indebted and difebarg'd : what barman, then ? 
Ohad hispow'rfuJdcfUay ofdam'd , 
Me foroe inferior angej, I .had flpod 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope l)a<i raised 
Ambition* Yetwh,y,noi? £bm^ other pov?'r , • 
-As great might have afpir'd ; and me- though- meant 
Drawn to his part ; but other pow'rs as great 
Fell not, but fta.nd unfiraken, from- within- 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 
Had'ft thou the fame free will and pow'r to ftand ? 
Thou had'ft. Whon>ha£ thou then, or what t' accutev 
But HeavVs. free, love* dealt equally to all ?; 
Be then his love accurst ifsce love* or hate, 
To me alike it deals eteraal wo, 
Nay, curs'dbc thou j fioce againft his thy will 
Chofe freely what it now fo j,uftly t rues. "' 

Me miferable! which way (hall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deipair ? 
"Which way I fly is (1*11 ^ myfclf am Hell j. 
And, in the loweft deep*, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the tiell I fuffer feems a Heav'ru. 
O then at lad relent; is there no place 
Left for repentance f none for pardoa left? 
None left but by .fubmiffion ; and that word 
Difdain forbids me, and ray. dread of (haroe 
Among the fpirits beneath, whom I fedue'd* 
With other piomifts* and other vaunts* lN 

^ . Than 
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Than to fubmit, boaftuig I cquld (ubdue 

Th* Omnipotent* Ah me, they i it tie know 

Hew .deadly I abide that boaft fo yaia> 

Under what torments inwardly I gf.o^n, . 

While they adore me on the throne of Hcllt 

With diadem and fceptre high advanc'4» 

The lower dill I fall, only fopreme 

Inmifery; fuch joy ambifion find* 

But foy I could repen& and, could, obtain, 

By a& of grace, my former Hate; how foon 

Would height recall bigh.thougjhtfi.how loon unfay 

What feign'd fubmiflipn fwore ! eafe would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void ; 

Eor never can true reconcilement grow; 

Where wounds of deadly bate have piere'd fo deep : 

Which would but lead us tp a worfe relapfe, 

And heavier fall : fo ihould I purchafe dear 

Short interiuiffioir, bought with double fmart. 

This knows ray punifhe* : therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace :. 

All hope excluded thus, behold inftejad, 

Of us outcaft, exil'd, his new delight, ,-..,.. . 

Mankind created, and for him this world, • . 

So farewel hope ; and, with hope, farewel fear | 

Farewel remorfe j all good tome is loft; 

Evil be thou my good: by thee at leaft 

Divided empire with Heay'n's King I bqjd, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As man ere long, and this-aew- world, Gaall know v 

chap, vir; 

* 

JUBA AND SYPfiAX, 

y p h ax, I joy to meet thee thus alon$. ; ' . . ; • 
I hayg obferv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 

O'ercaft 
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O'eicaft with gloomy cares aid dtfoofitent; 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, teti me, 
Whit are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns. 
And turn thine eyes thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syp h. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts. 
Or carry fmiles and fonfhine in my (ace* 
When di icontent fits heavy at ray heart : 
fhave not yet fo much* the -Roman in me* 

Jus. Why doftthott caft outftch ungcn'rens terms 
Againft the lords and iov 'reigns of the world ? 
Doft thou not fee mankind fall down before them, 
And own-the force of tbett-fuperior virtue ? * 

Is there a nation in- the wilds of Afiric, 
Amidft oar barren rocks and- burning faods, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

S y p h. Gods ! where 'a the worth that fets this people op 
Above your own Normdia's tawny fons ?. 
Do they with tougher fine ws- bend the bow ? 
Or flies the jav'lin fwtfter tolts mark, 
Launch 'd from the vigour, of a Roman arm ! 
Who like our active African in&ruds 
The fiery fteed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops th* embattled elephant 
Loaden with war ? Thefe, thefe are arts, my prince; 
In which your Zama does not ftoop to Rome* 

Jub. Thefe are all virtues of a meaner rank. 
Perfections that are placed in Cones and nerves* 
A Roman foul is bent on higher views.: 
To civilize the- rude unpotfih'd world, 
To lay it under the reftraintof laws; 
To make man mild, and foci able to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline* and liberal arts ; 
Th 9 embellsfementfl df -life ; virtues like thefe* - 

Make 
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Make human nature (hine, reform the foul, 
And break our fierce barbarians iata men* 

Syph, Patience, juft He&t'ns !— Excufe an old man** 
warmth,. 
What are thefe wond'rous civilizing arts, 
This Roman polifh, and this fmootb behaviour, 
That render man thus tradable and tame ? 
Are they not only to difguife oar paffions, 
To fet our looks at variance with our thought!, 
To check the ftarts and Tallies of the foul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue ? 
In fhort, to change as into other creatures; 
Than what our naxure and the gods defiga'd as ? 

J tJB. To ftrike thee dumb : turn up thy. eyes to Cato! 
There may'ft thou fee to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man* 
While good, ami ju>, and anxious for his friend s> 
He's ftill feverely bent agaiail hirofclf ; 
Renouncing deep, and reft, and food, and eafe^ 
He ft rives with third and hunger, toil and heat: 
And when his fortune fets before him all' 
The pomps and pleafures that his foal can with* 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Sy p h. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidtan deierts 
In quell of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
Bat betten pra&ifes thefe boafted virtues* 
Coarfe are his meals the fortune of the chafe ; 
Amidft the running ft ream he flakes his thirft, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night- 
On the firft friendly. bank he throws him down, 
Or refts his head upon. a rock till morn, 
Then rifes freih, purfues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 

Anew 
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A new repaft, or an untafted fp'ring, 

Bleffes his ftars, and thinks it luxury. 

' Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont difcern 

What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 

JOr how the hero differs from the brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glory 

Look down on pleafnres, and the 'baits of fenfe ; 

Where (hall we find the man that bears affliction, 

Great and majeftic in his griefs^ like Cato ? 

Heav'ns ! with what ftrength, what iteadinefs of mind; 

He triumphs in the midft of all his ; fufPrings ! 

How does he rife againft a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him f 

Syfh. *Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtinefs of foul; . 
I think the Romans call it iioicrTm: 
Had not your royal father thought fo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's caufe,, 
He had not falPn tjy a flave's hand, inglorious; 
Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On AfricVfands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jub. Why doft thou call my forrows up afrefli ? 
My father's name brings tears into mine eyes. 

Sy* h. O, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 

Jub. What would'ft thou have me do ?: 

Syph. Abandon Cato. 

Jub* Syphax, I mould be more than twice an- orphan % 
By fuch a lofs. 

Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you ! *■ 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Quo. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I fay* 

Jub. Syphax-, your zeal becomes importunate ; - 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 

Aodo 
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And_talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it mould take more freedom than I'll give It. 

S y p h . Sir, your great father never us'd me thus : 
Abs I he's dead ! but can^ou e'er forget 
The tender forrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 
Which you drew fromJrim in your laft farewell? 
Still muft Icherifli the dear fad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleafe my foul. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brim full dr^rears) , then.fighing, cried, * 
Prithee be carefulof my fon !~His grief 
Sweli'd up fo high, he could not utter more. 

J u b. Alas ! the ftory melts away my foul t 
That bed of fathers! hovrftiaU I difcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

$y ph. By laying up : hiscounftls In your heart. . 
J u b. His counfels* batfc me y ieW* to thy dire&Iont : 
Then, Syphax, chide me in- fete reft terms, 
Vent all thy pafiion y and I'll (land its (hock* 
Calm and unruffled as afumraer Tea, * 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its furface. 

Syph. Alas ! my prince, I'd guide you to yoorfafety !' 
Jub. I do believe thou-wpuld'ft; but tell me how. 
Syph. Fly from the fate that follows Caefar's foea. 
Jub." My father fcorn'dto do it. - 
. Syph. And therefore died. 
Jub. Better to die ten thoufand thoufand deaths, - 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph. Rather fay your love. 
Jub. 'Syphax, IVe promised to preferye my temper: 
Why wilt thou qrge me to confefs a flame- 
I Ion g have ftfRed, and would fain conceal ?; 

Swh. Believe me prince, though hard to conquer love> 
^Ti$ cafy to divert and break its force :' 
' " x . Abfciice 



I 
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Abfence might cure it, or a fecond milhefs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zaxna's royal court 
Have faces flulh'd with more exalted charms j 
1 he fun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks; 
Were you with thefe, my prince, you'd foon forfeet . 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the nojrth* 

J ub. 'lis not a fet of features, or complexion* 
The tin&ure of a fcin that I admire. 
Beauty foon grows familiar to tiie lover. 
Fades in his>eye, and palls upon the fenfe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above herfex : 
True, Aid is fair (O, how divinely fair!) < 
But (till the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward great nefc, unaffected wifdom, 
- And fanftity of manners. Cato's foul 
Shines out in every thidfc (he ads or fpeaks, 
While winning mildnefs and attta&ive f miles 
Dwell in her lopks, and with becoming grace ~ . 

Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Syph. How does your tongue grow wanton in her 
prai&! Cato. 

CHAP. VIII. 
CATO'S SOLILQQyy. 

It rauft be fo— Plato, thou reafon'ft well— 

Elfe whence this pleating hope, this fond defire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this fecret dread, and inward honour, 

Of falling into nought ? Why (hrinks the foul 

Back on herfelf, and (tarries at deftru&ion ? . 

'Tis the Divinity that ftirs within us ; 

Tis Heav'n hfelf that points but a hereafter, 

And 
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And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleating, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs! 

The wide, -th* unbounded prof pert lies before me; 

But (hadows, clouds, and darknefs, reft upon it* 

Here willl hold. If there's a pow'r.above us, 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) he, mud delight ia virtue ; 

And. that which he delights in, muft be happy. 

But when, ox where ? — This world was made for Csrfar* 

l'ra weary of conjectures — this muft end 'em. 

Thus am I doubly arra'd — My death and life> 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moraentbrings me to an end ; 
Bat this informs me I (hall never die. 
The foul, iecar'd in her exiftence, fmilet 
At the drawn dagger, and defies it* point: 
The fears ihall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and Nature fink in years; 
But thou (halt flourilh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt a mid ft the war of elements, 
The wreck of jmatter, and the crufh of worlds. 

Cat*. 
CHAP. IX. 

. SOUTHAMPTON AND ESSEX. 

Office*. JVIy Lord,, 
We brings an order fo.r your execution, 
And hope you are prepar'd ; for you muft die 
This very hour. 

South. Indeed! the time is fudden! . 

Ess. Is. death th' event of all my flatter'd hope ? , 
Falfe Sex ! and Qjjeen more pcrjur'd than them all I \ 

But 
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But die I will without the lcaft complaint ; 

My foul (hall vanifh fifent as the dew 

Attra&ed by the fun from verdant fields 

And leaves of weeping flow'rs. — Come, my dear friend^ 

Partner in fate, give me thy body in- 

Thefe faithful arms* and O now let me tell thee, 

And you, my Lords, and Heav-n my witnefs too> 

I have no weight; no heavinefs on my foul, 

But thaf I've loft my dearcft friend his life. 

South. And I proteft, by thQ fame powers divine. 
And to the world, 'tis all ray happinefs, 
The greateft blifs of mind yet e'er enjoyed, 
Since we mail die, my Lord, to die together; 

Officer. The Qgeen, my Lord Southampton, iu»* 
been pleas'd. 
To grant particular mercy to your perffrn ; . 
And has by us fent you a reprieve from death,. 
With pardon ofyour treafons, and commands; 

You to depart immediately from hence.- 

South.; O my unguarded foul! Sure never was 

A man with mescy wounded fo before* 

Ess. Then I am loofe to fleer my wand* r ing voy age j; 

Like a bad veflel that has long been croft'd, 

And bound by ad verfe winds, at laft gets liberty, 

And joyfully makes all the fail me can 

Tojeach its wifli'd for port— Angels protect 

The Queen; for her my chiefefl, pray'rs (hall be, 

That as in time (he fpar'd my noble friend, 

And Owns his crimes worth mercy, may (he ns'ec 

Think fo of me too late wjierv Lam dead— 

Again, Southampton, let me hold thee faft, 

I§or 'tis my laft embrace. 

South, O be left kind, my friend, or move lefs pity, 

Or I (hal) fink beneath the weight of fajjnef*!. 

lv*cep , 
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-I weep that I am doom'd to live without you,. 
And (hould have ffttyjfd to (hare the death of Effex. 

Ess. O fpare this tendernefs for one that needs it,. 
'For her that I commit to thee, His all 
1 claim of my Southampton,-**— O my wife ! 
Methinks that very name (hould flop thy pity, 
And make thee covetous of aH as loft 
1 hat is not meant to her— be a kind frignd 
1 o her, as we have been to one another ; 
Name not the dying Eflcx to thy queen, 
Left it (hould coft a4car, nor e'er offend her. 

So uth. O ftay, my Lord ; let me have ode word more * 
One laft farewel, before the greedy axe 
Shill part my friend, my only friend, from me* 
And Eflex from himfelf— I know not what 
Are caird the pangs of death, but Aire I am 
A feel an agony that's worfe, than death 1  

Farewel. 

Ess. Why that's well faicb— Farewel to thee— — * 
Then let us part juft like two travellers, 
Take diftant paths, only this -dtfFeience is, 
Thine k the longeft, mine the (horteft way— — 
Now let me go-— if there's a throne in Heav'n 
^For the moft brave of men and beft of friends, 
-I will befpeak it for Southampton. 

South. And I, whilel bav&Ufe, will, hoard thy memory ; 

"\&£hen I am dead, we then fhall meet again. . 

Ess. Till then, Farewel. 1 

"South,. Till then, Farewel. , 

Eari, of Essex* 

CHAP. X. 

JAPFIERAND PIErXRfc. 

J*e*. Jt>Y HeaYn, you ftir not! 
1 muft be heard, I muft have leave to {peak I 

Thou 
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Thou haft difgracM me, Pierre, by a vile blow ! 
Had not a dagger done thee nobler jq$ice ? 
But ufe me as thou wilt, thou canft not wrong me, 
For I am fallen beneath the bafeft injuries: 
Yet look upon me with a»eyeof mercy ; 
With pity and with charity behold me j 
Shut not thy heart againft a friend's repentance ; 
But, as there dwejfs a godlike nature in thee, 
Liiten with raildnefs to my fupplications. 

Pier. What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat, 
That would'ft encroach upon my credulous ears, 
And cant'ft tmjs vilely ? hence 1 I know thee not. 

Jaff. Not know me, Pierre! 

Pi e r. No, know thee not ; what art thou ? - 

Jaff. JafHer, thy friend, thy once lov'd, valu'd friend! 
Though now deferv'dly feorn'd, and us'd moft hardly. 

Pi er. Thou Jaftier ! thou my once lov'd, vala'd friend ! 
By Heav'ns thou Heft ; the man fo call'd, my friend, 
Was -gen'rous, hdneft, faithful, juft, and valiant, 
Noble in mind, and in his perform lovely, 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart : 
But thou a wretched, bafe, falfe, wbrthlefc coward, 
Poor even in foul , and lo*ffoforae-in thy afpe& : 
AH eyes muft Chun thee, arid all- hearts detgft thee. 
Prithee avoid, nor longer dtng thus round tnc, 
Like fomething baneful, that my uatareVcm'lrM at. 

Jaff. I have not #rong*<i thee : by' thefe tears I havfc 
not ; 
But (till am honeft,. true, and hope too, valiant; 
My mind ftill full of thee, therefore ftill noble* 
Let not thy eyes then (hun me,, nor thy heart 
Deteft me utterly : Oh! look upon me, 
Look back and fee my fad, fincere fubmiffion ! 
' How my heart fwells, as e'en 'twould burft my befool, 

Fond 
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Fond of its goal, and laboring to be at thee* 
What (hall I do? what Jay to make thee hear me? 
Pier. Haft thou not wrong'd me ? dartt thou call 
thyfelf • ; 

That oncelov'd, valu'd friend of mine, 
And fwear thou haft not wroitgM me ? Whence thefe 

chains ? 
Whence the vile death which I may meet this moment? 
Whence this dilhonour but from thee, thou falfe one ? 

Jaff. All's true; yet grant one thing, and I've done 

aiking. 
Pier* What's that?  

Jaff. To take thy life on foch conditions 
The council have* proposed : choa and thy ffie"nd 
May yet live long, and to be better treated. 

Pier. Life! aikmylife! confefs ! record myfelf 
A villain for the privilege tobfeathe, 
And carry up and down this curfed city 
A difcontented and repining fpirit* 
Burdenfome to icfelf fc a few y^ars longer* 
ToJofeit, may be, at lad, in a tt\gd quarrel 
For fome new- friend, treacherous and fklfe asthoo art! 
No, thbviJe World and I have hmg been, jangling* 
And cannot part on better terms than now, 
When onlymen like thee ate fit to live kit* 

Japf. ByaHthatfsjiift**i**- 

Pibr* Swear by fome other powers, 
For thou had broken that ftcrediftatb too lately. ' 

Ja*f. Then by that Hell I «n*rit, I'll not leavtf thee, 
Till to thyielfot kaft thou'rt retoncil'd, 
However thy refentmtent deal with me. 

Pier. Not leave me! 

J atf. No ; diou (halt awfonce me rVeift tfcee ; 
Ufe me reproachfully, and rrke a(live ; 
Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrort^a on Wroajs 

3 On 
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On my poor" bead ; I'll bear it all with patience ; 
I'll weary out thy moll unfriendly, cruelty ; ; 
Lie at thy feet and kifs 'em, though they fpnrn me, 
Till wounded by my fufPrings thou relent, 
And raife me to thy arms with dear forgivenefsv 

Pi&r. Art thou not«— ~ . • ,. 

Jaff. What? 

Pi br. A traitor?*' 

Jaff. Yes, . . • • 

„Pier» A villain I ;..,,. 

Jaff. Granted. .< 

Pier. A coward, a mod fcarklalous coward, 
Spiritlrfs, void of henourl one wlio has fold 
Thy everlafting fame for (hamelefs life? 

Jaff. All," all, and more, much more : my faults are 
wimberlefs. 

Pi e r. And would' ft thou have me live on terms like 
thine? % , , 
Bafe as thou'rt falfe— — : . 

Jaff. No : , 'tw» to metbat '$ .grafted : 
The fafety Of thy ;li% was all I aim'd at, 
I n<recompenfe for faitK and truft fo broken. 

Pier. : Ifcorn itmo*e, became preferv'd by thee :  
And as when nrft my foolim heart took pity 
On thy mis fortunes, - fought: thee in thy iaiferks, i 

Reliev'd thy wants, and rau'4 thee from fchy Hate . 
Of wretchednefs, in 'which thy fete had pltmgM thee, 
To rank tjtfe ii} my lift of noble friends': . •' . 
,j$llt\ tflfceivH » fUsety, for thy truth, . \ 

Were unregarded, baths, and* this, <his dagger* 
Giv'n with a worthlefs pledge theu fince haft ftol* n : .< 
So I reftore it back to thee' again : ' 

Swearing by *ll fhofe powers which thou haft violated. 
Never from this curs'd houf to hold communion, - j 

Friendship, or im*reft«vmh thee, though our years 
i > , • Were 
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"Were to exceed thofe limited the world. 
Take it. — Farewell, for now I owe thee nothing, 

J af F-. Say thou wilt live then. 

Pier. For my life, difpofe of it # 

Juft as thou wilt, becaufe 'tis what I'm tir*d with. . 

Jaff. O Pierre! 

Pier.* No more. 

Jaff. My eyes won't lofe the fight of thee, 
Bat languifh after thine, and ache with gazing. 

Pier. Leave me — Nay, then thus* thus, I, throw thee 
from me : 
And curies, great as is thy faMenood t catch thee. 

VtNICE PRESERVED* 

CHAP. XI. 
EDWARD and WARWICK. 

Edw* -Let. me have no intruders} above all, . 
Keep Warwick from my fight.— *• 

Enter Warwick* 

» 

War. Behold him here; 
No welcome gueft, it feems, unlefsl afk 
My lord of Suffolk's leave— there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admiffion here. 

Edw. There was a time, perhaps, „ 
When Warwick more defir'd, and more — deferv'd it. 

-War. Never; I have been a foolilh, faithful flaye* 
All my beft yean; the morning of my life 
Hath been devoted to your fervice : what 
Ale now the fruits ? Diigrace and infamy! 
My fpotief* name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at : % but 'tis fit 

Ifto truft in princes mould be thus rewarded. 

Q^ Edw. 
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Edw. I thought,, my lord, I bad full well repay'd 
Your fervices with honours, wealth, and pow'r 
Unlimited : thy all-direfting hand 
Guided in fecret c.v!ry. latent wheel 
Of government* and mov'd the whole machine : 
Warwick, was all in all, and pow'rlefs Edward 
Stood like a cipher in the great account. I 

War*.. Who gave that cipher worth* and feated thee ' 
On- England's throne ? Tby undifti nguiih'd name 
Had rotted in the duft from whence it fprang, 
And moulder M in oblivion, had not Warwick 
Dbg from its fordid mine the ufelefs ore, 
And ftamp'd it with a diadem* Thou know 'ft 
This wretched country deora'd, perhaps, like Rome, 
To fall by its own felf-deftroying hand, 
Tofs'd for To many years in the rough fea 
Of civil difcord* but for me had perilh'd. 
In that diftrefsful hour I feiz'd.the heJra, .... 
Bade the rough wave/ fubfide in peace, and fteer'd 
Your fhatter'd veflel fafe into the harbour. i 

, You may defpife, perhaps, that ufelefs aid 
Which you no longer want ; but know, proud yotth. 
He who forgets a friend, defexves.a foe. . . 

Edw. Know too, reproach for benefits recciv'd 
Pays, ev'ry debt, and cancels obligation* . 

War. * Why r thati indeed is frugal Jumefty ; 
» A thrifty faving knowledge : when .the debt 
C rows bordenfome, and cannot.be difcbarg'd, 
A fponge.will wipe out all, and coft yon nothing. . 

Ldw. When you have counted o?eroltt num'rouMrain 
Of mighty gifts your, bounty laviuYd on roe, 

You may remember, next the injuxies v 

Which 1 have done you.; let me»know them all, j 

And I will makejyou. ample. fatisfa&ton^ \ . , ,*, / 
War; Tfyou canft not : thou haft rohb'd me of a jewel* 

It 
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It is not in thjf poorer to rcftoic ; • 

I was the firft, (hall frtureannatyfty* , 

That broke the &*#*} bond of public ttuft , 

And mutual confidence ; ambafladors 

In after times, mere inftrumertfsv perhaps* t 

Of venal ftatefmen, (hall recal my, name 

To witnefs that they want not an example, 

And plead my guilt to (anftify their. own. 

Amidft the herd of mercenary (laves , , 

That haunt your court, could none be found bat Warwick 

To be the fl^amelefc herald of a He ? 

Ed w. And would'ft thou, turn the vile reproach on me ? 
If I. have broke my faith, and ftain'd the name 
Of England, thank thy own pernicious counfels, 
That urg'd me to it, and extorted from me 
A cold confent to what my heart abhorr'd. 

War. I have been abus'd, infulted, and betray 'd; 
My injur'd honour cries aloud for vengeance! 
Her wounds will never cioie, ~ 4 . 

Edw. Xhefe guftiofpaffionr r/ w 

Will but inflame them. If I have been, right 
Intorm'd, my lord, betides thefc dang'rous fear* • 
Of bleeding honour, you have other wounds 
As deep, though not fo fatal ; fuch, perhaps, 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cote. 

War. Elizabeth! 

Edw. Nay, ftart not ; I have caufe 
To wonder mod: I little thought indeed* 
When Warwick told me I might learn to love, 
He was himfelf fo able to ioftrult me : 
But I've difcover'd all. — <- 

Wa r. And fo have I ; 

Too .well I know thy breach of friendfliip there, 

Thy fruitlefs bafe endeavours to fuppiant me. 

Eb w. 1 fcorn it, Sir— Elizabeth hath charms* 

Qji An4 
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And I have equal right^ith you t* admire tKcm ; * 

Nor fcelaught fo'godlScc ; !% the formi 

So all commindingin the name of Warwick, * 

That he alone (houfd revel in- the charms : • 

Of beauty, and monopolize perfection* ' 

I knew not of your love. 

War. By Hcav'n 'tis falfe ! 
You knew it all, and meanly took occafion, 
Whilft I was bulled in the noble office * 

Your grace tfhoughtlit tb honour me withal, : 
To tamper with a weak unguarded womatf, 
To bribe her paffions high* and bafely ileal 
A treafufe which your kingdom could not purchase. 

Ed w* How know you that * But be it as it may, 
I had a right ; h6r will I'tiffiely yield' 
My claim to happinefs, the privilege 
To choofe the partner of my throne and bed ; » 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Prerogative! what's that ? the boaft of tyrants ! 
A borrow'd jewel, glittering id the crown 
With fpecious luftre, lent but to betray : 
You had it, 6ir, and hold it— from the people* 

£ i) w. And therefore do I prize it v I would guard 
Their liberties) and they (hall ftrengthen mine; 
But when proud Faction, and' her rebel crew* 

Infult their Tov'reign, trample on >his laws, ... 

And bid defiance to hispow'r, the people, 

In juftice to themfelves, will then defend 

His caufe, and vindicate the rights they gave. 

War. Go to your darling people, then ; for foon, 

If I miftake not, 'twill be«eedfuij try 

Their boafted zeal, and fee if one of them. 

Wilt dare to lift his arm up in your caufe, 

If I forbid them. 

Edw. * Is it fo,jny lord ? 

Then 
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Then mark ray words : I've been your flave too long, ' 

And you have cui'd me with a ro4 of iron ; 

But henceforth know, proud peer, .1 am thy matter, 

And will bcfo : the kipg who delegates . 

His pow'r to others' jhan^ia," but iUdeferve* • ' . 

The crown he wears. 

Wa r. Look well then to your own ;. 

It fits but lopfely on your head ; for know* 

% Thc man who injur'd Warwick nevei pa&'d 
TJnpunifh'd ytt. ... 

Edv. Nor he who threaten M Edward- 
Yon may repent it, Sir— .ray guards there— feize 
This traitor, and convey hiro to the Tow'r; 
There let him* learn obediepce, . ,, 

Earl of Warwick* 

CHAP. XII. ~ 

ORLANDO AND ADAM. 

- 1 - • *■■ » . . i 

Orla. Who's there? " : ' ~ . ' " '['' 
Ad a m. Whati my young rhafter f Oh, my gentle mailer! 

Oh, my fweet mailer! oh you memory 

Of old Sir Rowland I Why, what makes you here ? 

Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you ? 

And wherefore are you gentle, ftrong, and valiant ?' 

Why would you be fo fond to overcome 

The bony prizer of the humorous Duke ? 
Your praife is come too fwiftly home before youv 
Know you not, mailer, to f6me kind' of men 
Their graces feYve them but as enemies ? * 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle mailer, 
Are iTan&ified and holy traitors to you. : 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that beari it! ' 

Orla. JVTiy, what's the matter ? -• ' : 

Q^J " r * ' A»AM, 
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Adam. unhappy yontfr, 
Cone not within thefe* doors i within this roof 
The enemy of ail your 1 graces lives: 
"four brother — (no ; 'n& brother ; yet the fon*«— 
Yetust the fon; 1 WHlnotxall'him fon 
Of him I was about to call his father) 
Hath heard your praifes, and this night he meant 
To burn the lodging where you us'd to lie, . 
And you within it: if he foil of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off; 
I overheard him; and his "practices : 
This is no place ; this houfe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear if, d6 not "enter it. 

O r l a • Why, whither, Adam, wouldft than have me go ? 

Adam. "N o matter whither, fo you come not here. 
 Or la. What, wouldft thou have* me go and beg my 

bod? 
Or with a bafe and boifterous fvord enforce' 
A thievifh living on the common road ? 
This muft I do, or knq w not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do* do how I can ; 
I rather will fubjclt roe to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam; But do not fo ; I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire 1 fav'd under your father, 
Which I did ftore to be my fofter nnrfe 
When fervice (hould in my old limbs lie lame* 
And unregarded age in corners thrown : 
Take that; and he that doth the ravens feed* 
Yea, providently caters for the Tparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! here is the gold; . 
All this I give, you, let me be your fervant : 
Though I look old, yet I am ftre-ng and lufty j 
For in my youth I never did apply. 
Hot and rebellious liquors ia my blood ; 

Nor 
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'Not did I with nnbafhful forehead woo 
The means of weaknefs and debility ; 
Therefore my age i* as a lufty winter, 
Frofty, but kindly ; let me go with you ; 
X*U do the fervice of a younger man 
Xn all your bufinefs and nece&ties. 

Orla. O ! good old man, how well in thee appeatt 
The conftant fervice of the antique world, 
When fervice fweat for duty, nor for meed ! 
Thoa art not for the falhion of thefe times, 
'Where none will fweat bat for promotion ; 
-And, having that, do choice their fervice up 
Even with the having ; it is not (o with thee ; 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ft a rotten tree, 
That cannot fo much as a bloffom yield 
In lieu of all thy paint and husbandry. 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together. 
And ere we hare thy youthful wages fpent, 
"We'll light upon fome fettled low content. 

Adam. Matter, go on, and X will follow thee 
To the lad gafp with truth and loyalty ; 
From feventeen years till now, almott fourfcore, 
Here lived 1, but now live here no more. 
At feventeen year* many their fdrtsnesftek, 
But at fourfcore it is too late a week j v » 

Yet fortune cannot record penfe me better 
Than to die well, and not my mailer's debtor. 

' ; SUAKSPlA&tt. 

CHAP. XIII. 
SCROOP AND RldHARD. 

Scroop. More health and bappiners betide my Liege, 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him! 

K. Rich, Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'dj 

0;4 The 
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The wofft is worldly fofs thoa canft unfold ; 

Say, is my kingdom Iofr ? Why, 'twas my care ; 

And what lofs is it, to bt rid of care ? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ! 

Greater he (hall not be ; if he ferve God, 

We'll ferve him too, and be his fellow fo. 

Revolt our fubjedte ? r J hat we cannot mend-; 
* They break their faith to God. as well as us, 

Cry yvo, deftruftion, ruin, lofs, decay ; 

The word is death, and death wHl have his day. 
Scroop. Glad am I that your Highnefs is fo arm'd 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unfeafondble ftormy day, 
. Which makes the filver rivers drown their (hcres. 

As if the world were all diffolv'd to tears ; 

So high above his limits f wells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke, cov'ring your fearful land 

With hard bright fteel, and hearts more hard than ftcei. 

White beards have arm'd their thin and hairlefs fcalpa 

Againft thy Majefty ; boys, with women's voices, 

Strive tofpeak big, and clafp their female joints 

In ft iff unwieldly arms* againft thy ciown ; 

Thy very beadfmen learn to bend their bows 

Of double-fatal yew againft thy ftate ; . 

Yea, diftafT women manage rofty bills. 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel, 

And all goes worfe than I have pow'r to tell. 
K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'ft a tale fo ill. 

Where is the earl of Wildhire ? where is Bagot ? 

What is become of JBufby ? where is Green ? 

—No matter where ; of comfort no roan fpeak, 

Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 

Make duft our paper, and with rainy eyes. 

Write fonrow on the bofom of the earth ! , 

Let's choofe executors, and talk of wills; 

And 
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And yet not fo for what can we bequeath, 
Save oar depofed bodies to the ground ? ; 
Oar lands, oar lives, and all, are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can* we call our own but death : 
And that (mail model of the barren earth, 
Which Terves as pafte and covet to our bones. 
For HeavVs fake, let lis fit upon the ground, 
And tell fad ftories of the death of Kings j 
How fome have been depos'd ; fome (lain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghofts they difpoflefs'd ; 
Some poifon'd by their wives'; fome flee ping kill'64; 
All murder'd. — For within the hollow crown * 
That rpunds the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic fits. 
Scoffing his ftate, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little {bene 
To monarchi2e, be fearM, and kill with looks ; 
Infilling him with felf and vain conceit, 
As if this flefli Which walls about our life, 
Were brafs impregnable ;' and humoured thus* 
Comes at the laft, and with a lif tie pin- ' 

Bores through his caftle walls, and farewel King ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flefli and blood 
With folemn rev'rence': throw away refpecl, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you. have but mi (look me all this while* 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you : 
Tafte grief, need friends, like you : fubje&ed thur, 
How can you fay to me I am a King,? . 

S**4KSFBA&1» 

CHAP. XIV. 
HOTSPUR AND GLENDQWER. 

Glin. Sit, coufin Percy; fit, good cdufia Hot%ur^ 
Tor by that name, as oft as Lancafter 
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Doth fpeak of you, his cheek looks pale ! and with 
A rifen figh,he wiiheth you in Heav'n. 

Mot. And you in Hell, as often as heheam 
Owen Glendower fpoke of. 

Glen. I blame him not : at my nativity 
The front of Heav'n was full of fiery fhapfes, 
Of burning creflets ; know that at my birth 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. - ' 

Hot. So it would have done 
At the fame feafon, if your mother's cat 
Had kitten'd, though yourfelf had ne*er been born. 

Glen. I fay, the earth did (hake when I wa&born* 

Hot. I fay, the earth then was not of my mind. 
If you fuppofe t as fearing you it (hook. 

Glen. The Heav'ns were all on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth ihook to fee the Heav'ns on fire ! 
And not in fear of jour nativity. 
Difeased Nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ft range eruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinchM and vex'd, 
By the impritbning of unruly wind 
Within her womb, which, for enlargement driving, 
Shakes the old beldame earih, and topples down 
High tow'rs and mofs-grown fteeples. At your birth* •* 
$ur grandam earth with this diftemperature 
In paffion ihook. 

Glen. Coufin, of many men 
I do not bear thefe erodings : give me leave 
To tell you once again, that atnty'birth 
The front of BeaVa was full 1 offlerf 'fcapes ; 
The goats raafrora the mountains; and the hejds 
Were ihangely clam'rous in the frighted fields, j, 
, Thefe figna have mark'd me eiuraordiAaiy, 
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And all the* courfcs of my life do (how 
I am not in the roll of common men; 

Where is he living, dipt in with the fea 

That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 

Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 

And bring him out that is but -woman's fon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Qr hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot, I think there is no man fpeaks better Welflu 
G'le n» I em fpeak Englifh, Lord, as well as you* 

For I was train'd up in the EngKih court ; 

Where, being young, I framed to the harp- 
Many an Engliih ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament; 

A virtue that was never feen in you* 

Hot.' Marry, and I'm glad of it with ail my heart* 

I'd rather be a kitten, and cry mew ! 

Thai! one of thefe fame metre-ballad mongers I 

I'd rather hear a brazen candleftiok tura'd, ' v 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 

And that would nothing fet ray teeth on edge* 

Nothing fo much as mincing poetry ; 

*Tis like the forc'd gait of a muffling nag.— 
Glen. I can call {pirits from the vaftydeepw 
Hot. Why, fo can I, or fo can any man ; 

But will they come when you do call for them f 
Glen. Why, 1 can teach thee to command the devilL 
Hot. And I can teach thee, cos, to {hame the devil* 

By telling truth ; Tell truth andjhatne the dvM*— 

If thou haft power to raife him> bring him hither* 

And I'll be fworn I've power to drive him hence* 

O, while you live, Till truth and Jbtmc the drail* 



Q> 
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* ""■ 

CHAP. XV. 

HOTSPUR READING A LETTER. 

•« 15 ut for my own- part* my Lord, I could be .well 
«* contented to be there in refpeft of the love I bear your 
" houfei" He could be contented to be there j why is he 
not then ? w In refpect of the Ioye he. bears our houfe." 
He (hows in- tbk, he loves his own barn better than he 
lores our houfe. Let me fee fome more* " The par- 
*• pofe you undertake, is dangerous." Why, that is cer- 
tain : it is dangerous to take a cold, to ileep, to drink: but 
1 tell you, my Lord fool, out of this nettle danger we pluck 
this flower fafety. " The purpofe you undertake is dan- 
«* gerous, the friends you have named, uncertain, the time 
" kfelf un for ted, and your whole, plot too light for the 
«* counterpoife offo great an oppofition." Say you fo ! 
lay yon fo ! I- fay- unto yon again, you arc a- fhallow cow- 
ardly hind, and you He. What a kckbrain is this ! , By 
the Lord, our plot is a good- plot as ever was laid; our 
friends true and conftant; a good plot, good, friends, and 
fall of expectation ; an excellent plot, very good friends. 
What a> frofty fpirked rogue this is I Why, my lord of 
York commends the plot* and the general eourfe of the 
a&ion. By this, hand, if I were .now by this rafcal, I 
could brain him. with his lady's fan* Are there not my fa- 
ther, my uncle, and myfelf, Lord Edmund Mortimer, my 
lord of York, and Owen Glendower ! .Is there not, be- 
fides, the Douglas ? Havel not all their letters to meet roe 
in arms by the ninth of next month ? and are there not 
fbme of them Jet forward already ? What ,a Pagan rafcal 
ir-thisl. an infidel ! Ha! you mall fee now, in very fince- 
rity ojpfcar and cold heart, will he to the King, and lay 
epehall our proceedings. O, I could divide myfelf, and 
go- to buffets, for mctving Xttch a dilh of fkimmed milk 
. ""' * with 
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with fo honourable an-a&ion. Hang him, let him tell 
the King. We are prepared, I will fet forward to night* 

CHAP. XVI. 
HENRY IV'S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

XjLow many thoufands of my poorcft fubje&s 

Are at this hour afleep! O gentle Sleep," 

Nature's foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 

And fteep my fenfes in forgetful nefs ? 

Why rather, Sleep, lay'ft thou in fmoky cribs, 

Upon uneafy. pallets ftretching thee, 

And hufh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy Dumber* 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the Great, 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And lull'd with founds of fweeteft melodjr ? 

O thou dull God ! why lay'ft thou with the vile 

In loathforoe beds, and leav'ft the kingly couch, 

A watch- cafe to a common larum-bell f j 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy iriaft, 

Seal up the fhipboy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious (urge ;  T 

And in the vifitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads, and banging there j 

With deaf 'ning clamours in the flipp'ry fhrotJds, 

That with the hurly, death itfelf awakes :  - . 

Can'ft thou, O partial Sleep i give thy re'pofe 

To thewetfeaboy in an hourfo rude,* 

And in the calmeft and the ftflleft night, :'•:*• 

With all appliances and means to boot, > 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clown; ;• 

IJaeafy lies the head thai tfeaxs a crown* 
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CHAP. JCVII. 
HENJRY IV AND FRINGE HENRY. 

P. Hen. 1 NsviR thought to hear you fpeak again* 
K» Henry. Thy wifli was father, Harry, to that 
* thought. 

I ftay too long by thee, I weary jhee. " 

Doft thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 

That, thou wilt needs inveft t^ce with my honours. 

Before thy hour be ripe ! O foolilh youth 1 

Thou feek'ft the greatnefs that will o'erwhelm thee* 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
. Is held from falling with fo weak a wind, 

That it will quickly drop; my day is dim. 

Thou haft ftol'n that which, after fome few hours, 

Werejhine without offence ; and at my death 

Thou haft teal'd up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifeft, thou lov'dft me not » 

And thou wilt have me die aflur'd of it. 

Thou hid 'ft a thoufaud daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life* > 

What ! canft thou not forbear me half an. hour ? 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 

That thou aft crowned, not that I am dead* 

Let all the tears that fhould bedew my heaxfe, 

fie drops of balm to fanctify thy head ; 

Only compound .me with forgotten dull, , . 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms* 

Pluck down my officers, break my /decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form ; » 

Henry jhe Fifth is crown/d ! up, Vanity ! 

Down, Royal ft ate ! All you fage counfellors, hence ; 
* Aad 
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And to the Englifh court alterable now, 
From cr*ry region, apes of idlenefs : 
Now neighbour-confines, purge, yoo of your Team ; 
Have you a ruffian that will fwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rdb, murder, and commit 
The oldeft fins the neweft kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 
England (half give him office, honour, might ; 
For the Fifth Harry from curb'd licenfe pluck* 
The muzzle of reftraint ! and the wild dog 
Shall fleih his tooth on every innocent. 

my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 
When that my care eould not withhold fhy riot r 
What wilt thou do when -riot is thy care ? 

Oh, thou wilt be aiwildernefs-again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants t 

P. Henry. O pardon me, my Liege! but for my tears* 
(The moift impediments unto my fpeech) 

1 had fore&all'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had Tpoke, and I had heard 
The courfe of it fo far. There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown Immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I affe&it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, ' 
Let me no more from this obedience rife, 
Which my raoft true and inward duteous fpirit 
Teacheth this proftrate arid exterior bending. 
Heav'n witnefs with me, when I here came in, 

And found no courfe of breath within yourMajefty, 
How cold it ftruck my heart ! If I do feign* 
% O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 
And never live to (how th* incredulous world • 
The noble change that I have purposed ! ' ' 

• Coming to look on yoo, thinking yon dead} * f ' 
., (And, d«ad ajmoft* m^ Liege, to think you w*ie,) 

ligako 
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I fpake unto the crown as having fcnfe. 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending 
H th fed «pon the body of my father, 
Therefore thou bcft of gold art worft of gold ; T 
Other, lefs fine iitcara;, is more precious, 
Preferving life in med'cine potable ; 
But thou, moll fine, mod, honour'd, moft renown'd, . 
Haft eat thy bearer up. Thus, Royal Liege, . 
Accufing it, I put it on my . head, 
To try with it (as with an enemy* 
That had before my. face murder'd my father) 
The quarrel of a true 'inheritor.^ 
But if it did affect my blood with joy* 
Or fwell my thoughts to any ftrain of pride,, 
If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did with the lead affection of a, welcome 
<Give entertainment to the might of it, . 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it from my head,. ; 
And make me as the pooteft vaflal is, 
That doth with awe and terrour kneeL to it I 

K, Henry. Omyfon! 
Heav'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ft win. the more thy father's love* 
Pleading fowifejy in excufe of it. 
Come hither, Harry, (it thou by n>y bed ; 
And hear, I think, the very la ted; couniel 
That ever I.&all breathe. Heaven knows, my fon> 
By what by-paths and indirect exooked ways 
I met; this crown ; and I myfelf know well 
How troublefofne it fat upon my head. 
To thee it (hall defcend with better quiet,. 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
-For all the foil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth.. It feem'd in me 
But as an honour fnatch'd with botft'rous hand* 
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And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their afliftances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodflied, 

Wounding fuppofed peace. All tfieir bold feats, 

Thou feed, with peril I have anfwered. 

For all ray reign hath been but as a feene 

Acting that argument : and now my death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas'd, 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort : 

For thou the garland wear'ft fucceflivcly. 

Yet though thou ftand'ft more fure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, fince griefs are green ; 

-And all my friends, which thou muft make thy frienda* 

Have but, their (lings and teeth newly tak'n out; 

By whofe fell working I was firft advane'd, 

And by whofe power J well might lodge a fcar, 

To be again difplac'd ; which to avoid, 

I cut them off, and had a purpofe now •' \ 

To lead out many to the Ho^^and; "' ' 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 

Too near into my ftatc. /Therefore, my Harry, • 

Be it thy courfe tobufy ,j>lddy minds 

With foreign quarrels; that action, 1 herfee bofne Ottf, i 

May wafte the memory of former days; ' •'*••'-"" * 

More would I, but my lungs are wafted.ro, ' 

That ftrength of fpeech is utterly denied me. ' 

How I came by the crown, O God, 'forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace livef 

P. Henry. * My gracious Liege, 
You won it, wore lt f kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right muft my poftefiion'be; < 

Which I with more than with a common pain*  •? 

'Gainft all the world,' will rightfully maintain; ' * : .* r. 

4 , . S«Aks*lAM* 
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Can I make men live whether they will or no? 

Oh, torture mc no'naore, I will confefa—— 

Alive again? Then (how me where he is : 

I'll giv£ a thoufand pounds' to look upon him - % 

He hath no eye#, the duft hath blinded them ; 

Comb down his hair — look ! look ! it Hands upright, 

Like lime- twigs fet to catch my winged fool. 

Give me fome drink, and bid th' apothecary 

Bring the ftrong poWbft that I bought of him. ' 

K. Hbn. O thou Eternal Mover of the Heav*n», 
Look with a gentle* eye upon this*wretch ; 
O, beat away the bufy meddling fiend.. 
That lays ftrong fiege unto this wretch's foul, 
And from his bofom purge this black defpair. 
—Peace to his foul, if XSfcod's good ple.afure be ! 
Lord Cardinal,: if thou think'ft oa HtavVs blifi, 
Hold up thy:bqid{ make (tgnalof thy hope* " 
He dies, and make* na fign 1 O.God* forgive him f 

'War. So bad a death argues a monftrous life. 

K. Hbn. Forbear to judge, for we are tinners all. 
Clofe up his eyes, and draw the curtain clofe, 
And let us all to meditation. Sh aksfb am* 

• csap/xsv 1 

! WOLSEYand CROMWELL.* • 

Wou X* arewell, a long farewell to all my greatnefll 

This is theftate of man : to day he puts forth f 

The tender leaves of hope j to morrow blofioras* 

And bears his blu filing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a (roft.— a killing froft. 

And when he thinks, goo4. eafy man, full Curely 

His greatflefc is a ripening, ^aips hifl ifcoot; - 

And then he falls, as 1 do* I have ventur'd, * 

Like little wantop boys^th.at fwim on bladders* 

Xhtfe many fummers in a fea of glory : . * B«t 
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But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 1 
At length broke under me $ and now has left me, : 
Weary and old with fervice, to die mercy! >* • . f 

Of a rude ftream, that mud forever hid* «e. . » . 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate yel ' > 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched*  
Is that poor man that hangs on princes 9 favours ! ' 
There is, betwixt that finite he would afpire to, - 
That fweet afpecl of princes, and his ruin, 
MortPftimgs and fears than war or women* have ;. • i 
Antf^ftn he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to Hope again. a 

Why, how noW, Cromwell ? 

Crom. I have no powVto rpeak/Sir« 
Wol. What! amaz'd 
At my misfortunes? Can thy fpirit wonder 
A great man mould decline ?— *Nay, if you weep, : 
I'm fall'n indeed. 

Crom. flow does your Grace? 
Wol. Why, well ; 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know my fe If now, arid I feel within me 
A peace above ail earthly dignities ; 
A ftill and quiet confcience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and, from thefe (boulders, 
Thefe ruiu'd pillars, out of pity taken * 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour. 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
. Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heav'n ! 

Crom* I'm glad your Grace has made that right ufe 
of k. 

Wol. I hope I have: I'm able now, methmks, 
Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
T' endure more miferies* and gpeater fir, 

Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer.— *• 

What 
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What news abroad? 

Crom* The heavieft and the worft,? 
Is your difplcafare with the King. 

Wot. God Mets him ! * . .- 

C &om. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is cbofen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. Thai's fomewhat fudden— 
But heft a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highnefs' favour, and do juftice 
For truth's fake and his con&ieace ; that his b$f4t »  
"When he has run his courfe, and fleer* in bleififtgs* 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears Wept on him 1 — 
What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome ; 
InftaU'd Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury* 
Wol. That's news indeed ! 
Crom. Laft, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in fecrefy long married, 
This day was viewed in open as his Qgeen, t 

Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull'd me down : O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I hare loft for ever 1 
No fun (hall ever timer forth -my honours. 
Or gikl again the noble troops that* waited 
Upon my f miles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell j 
I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and matter. Seek the king, 
(That fun I pray may never fet,) I've tald him 
What and how true thou art; he will advance thee? 
Some little memory of me will Air him, 
{I know his noble nature,) not to let 
Thy hope&l feivice periih too. Good Cromwell* 
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Neglecl him not; make ofe now, and provide 
For thine own future fafety. 

Crom. O my Lord ! 
Muft I then leave you ? Muft I needi forego 
So good} fo noble, and fo true a matter ? . 
Bear witncfs, all that. have not hearts of iron, 
. With what a forrow Cromwell leaves' his' Lord. 
The King dull have my fervice ; but my pray'rs 
For ever, and for ever, ftiajf brf yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, {.did not think to (hed a tear 
In all. my miferies, but thou has forc'd me,. , - 

Out of thy honeft truth, to play the woman ' *  
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when 1 am forgotten, as I (hall be, 
And flecp in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muft more be heard, fay then I taught thee $ * 

Say, Wolfey, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And founded all the depths and (hoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in ; 
A fure and fafe one, though thy matter mifs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
1 By that fin fell the angels ; how can man then 

^Though the image of his Maker) hope to win by't ? . 

Love thyfelf laft ; cherifh thofe hearts that wait thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than Konefty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To {Hence envious {ongues. Be juft and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aiia'ft at, be thy Country's, 

Thy God's, and Truths ; then if thou fall'ft, O Cromwell! 

Thou fall'ft a bleffed martyr J Serve the King— . 

And prithee lead me mv— 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

Tojhelaft penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 

- And my integrity to Hcav'n/is all 

^ I dare 
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I dare now call ray own. O Cromwell,, Cromwell, 
Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal * 
I ferv'd my &ing, he would not in mine age . 
Have left me nailed to mine enemies ! 

Crom. Good. Sir, have patience. ' \ 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in Heav'n do dwell. 

, Shakspeari. 

CHAP, XXI. 
1 % LBARl 

Blow winds, arid crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 

You- catara&s, and hurricanoes, fpout 

Till you have drench'd pur ileeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

You fulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 

Singe my white head. And thou, all making thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th* world: 

Crack Nature's mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ungrateful man ! 

Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpout rain! . 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 

I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs; 

I never gave you kingdoms, calPd you children ; 

You owe me no fubfeription*. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure.— Here I (land your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis'd old man ; 
But yet I call you fervile minifters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engendered battles, 'gainft a head, 
. So old and white as this. Oh ! oh! 'tis foul. 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of Juftice ! ' Hide thee, thou bloody hand : 

Thou 
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Thou perjure, and thou fi molar e-f virtue, ' :* . *• 
That art inoeftgqafr! caitf&ihake to pieces, , • • i» «» • 
That, under cover of convivial, feemrng, r , * 
Haft pradis'd on .man's jlife.— Qofopeht upgniki, : * 
Riye your conqeaJ.iag opimaents, aid aflc * i *•" 4 * 
Thofe dreadful fummojiera grace !*-I aa a man 3 ;. T 
Morefinn'd againft* tfean finning. « # - « • . '• 

*• . 

CHAP. XXIL 
MACBETH'S SOLILOQUY. 

1 3 this a dagger which \ fee Wore me," * f/t : • 
The handle tow'rd mf hand? come, let me ditch thee* — 
I have thee not, and yet 1 fee thee full. 
Aft thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible ' ' 
To feeling, as to fight? or art thou but „ 
' A dagger of the min<I, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat opprefled brain f 
1 fee thee yet, in form as palpable ' . * t ' 
As this which xnow draw. ' \ 

Thou mar(hall'ft me the] way that I was g?i?g i „ 

And fuch an instrument I was to ufe. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other fenfet, 1 

Or elfe worth all the reft — I fee thee ftill ; 
And on the bl.<de o' th' dudgeon, gouts of blood, ' 

Which was not fo before.—- There's no fuch thing.— 
It is the bloody bufinefs, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.— Now e'er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked Dreams abufe 
The curtain'd Sleep ; .now Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and withered Murder, 
(Alarmed by his fen^inel, the wolf, 
Whofe howl's his watch,) thus with his ftealthy pace* 
With Tarquin's raviftung ftrides, tow'rds bis defigp 

^ R Monsa 
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Moves like a ghoft.— Thou found and firm-fet earth ' 
Hear not my.fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very ftones prate of my where- about ; 
And tike the; prtfent honor from the time,- 
Which now fuits with it —Whilft I th*at, be lives— 
I go, and it it done ; -the bell fa vkes me. 
Hear it not, Duncan I for- it is a kneH 
That summons thee to Heaven or to Hell t 

&MftSP£AM. 

CHAP- XXI1L 
MACDUFF, MALCOLM, AND ROSSE* 

Maca. k>iB whocomeshere? 

Mat. My countryman ; but yet I know him not ; 

Mac p. My ever gentle coufin, welcome hither. - 

Mai.* I know him now. Good God ! betimes remove 
The means that makes us Grangers I 

Rtose. Sit* Amen* 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Rossi. Ala s! poor country, 
Almoft afraid to know itfelf. It cannot 
Be callM our mbther, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once feen to fmile ; 
Where fighs.and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent fbrrow feems 
A modern ecftacy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there fcarce afk'd for whom : and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps; 
Dying or e'er they ficken. 

Macd. Oh, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mal. What's the ne weft jprief? 

ftcssE, That of an hour's age doth hifs the ipeaker. 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Mac«. 
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Macd* How d6ts my wife? - ~* 

Rests. Why, well. 

Macd* And all my children? 
Rosse* Well too. * 

Macd. The tyrant has not battcr'd at their peace ? * 
Rossb. No ; they were at peace when I did leave 'enf« 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your fpeech : how goes it? 
Rossi, When I came hithe? to tranfport the tiding!** 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumtnr 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witnefs'd the rather, 
For that I faw the tyrant's power afoot. 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight,; 

To doff their dire diftreifes. 

* * t 

Mal. Be't their comfort 
We're coming thither : gracious England hath . 
X*nt us good Siward and ten thoufand men i 
An older, and a better foldier, none 
That Chriftendom gives out. - 

Rossb. Would I could anfwer - 
This comfort with the like ; but I have words 
That would be howPd out in the defert air/ 
Where hearing (hould not catch them* 

MacdI What concern they? 
The-gcn'ral caufe ? or is it a free grief,. 
Due to fome {ingle bieaft ? 

Rc8ss. No mind that's honeft, 
Sot in it (hares fame wo ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Rosse. Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which (hall poflefs them with the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 

Ra Macd. 
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Macd. Hum ! 1 guefs,jat it* 

Rosse. Your caftle is furpris'd, your wife anil babes 
Savagely flaughter'd ! to relate the manner, 
Were on the quarry of theie murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. 

Mal. Merciful Heaven! 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brow*, 
£rive forrow words ! the»grief that does not fpeak, 
Whifpers the o'crfraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macd. My children too ?—— 

Rosse. Wife, children, fervants, all that could be found. 

Macd, And I rauft be from theneel my wife kfll'd too? 

Rosse. I've faid. 

Mal. Be comforted. 
Let's make us med 'cir.es of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — All my pretty ones! 
IJid you fay all? what, all ? oh, hell- kite! all? 

Mal. Endure it like a man. 

Macd. Iftialldofo; 
But I muft alfo fetl it as a man* 
I cannot but remember fuch things were, 
That were moft precious to me. Did Heav'n look on, 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all flruck for thee I naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell {laughter on their fouls. Heav'n reft them now ! ' 

Mal. Be this the whetftone of your fword, let grief 
Convert to wrath ; blunt not the heart, enrage it ! 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with my tongue! Bur, gentle Heav'n ! 
Cut (hort all intermiffion : front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and raylelf; 
Within my fword's length fet him, if he 'fcape, 
Then Heav'n forgive him tool 

v Mal. 
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Mal. .This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the King, our power is ready ; 
Oar lack is nothing but oar leave. Macbeth 
, Is ripe for (baking, and the powers above 
Tat on their inftruments. Receive what cheer you' ma£; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 

t Shakspearc. 

CHAP. XXIV. 
ANTONY'S SOLILOQUY over, CESAR'S BODY, 

vJ pardon me, thpa bleeding piece of earth ! 

That I am meek and gentle with thefe butchers* 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft roan 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Wo to the hand that (bed this coftly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I propfceiy, ' v - 

( Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, ' 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,) 

A curfe (hall light upon the line of men : 

Dome (lie fury, and fierce civil ftrife, * 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and deflrudion (hall be fo in ufe„ " 

And dreadful obje&s fo familiar, 

That mothers (hall but fmile, when they behold 

Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war j 

All pity chok*d with coftom of fell deeds ; v 

And CaefarVfpirit ranging for revenge, 

"With- die by his fide comt hot from Hell, 

Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry Havock, and let flip the dogs of war, 

Shaksp&arb. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ANTONY'S FUNERAL ORATION OVER 

CESAR'S BODY. 

JT riehds, Romans, Countrymen, (end raeyouf eafs. 
Z come to bury Caefar, not to praife him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good it oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caefar! Noble Brutus- 
Hath told you, Cxfar was ambitious ' 
If it were £o, it was a grievous fault ; 
And griev^ufly hath Caefar anfwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men,) 
Come I to fpeak in Csefar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juft to me ; 
But Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome* 
Whofe ranfbms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Cxfar fcem ambitions I 
When that the poor hath cried, Caefar hath wept f 
Ambition fhould be made of fterner fluff. 
Yet Bruto* fays, he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable "man. 
Ycu all- did fee, that, on the Lupersal, 
I thrice prefented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice refufe. — Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 
And fure he is ah honourable man. 
I fpeak not to difprove what Brutus fpofce, 
But here I am to fpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without caufe. 
What caufe withholds you then to mourn for him f 
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O judgment I thos art fled to brotifli heafts, 
And men have loft their re*foa»— Bear with me.— * 
My heart it in the coffin, there with C*far, 
And I muft panfe till it come back .to me. 

If yon have, tears, prepare to. (bed them now, .... 
Yon all do know this mantle : I remember. 
The firft time ever Caefaf pnt it on, 
*Twas on a fummer's evening in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii*-^- 
L,ook I in this place ran Caffius' dagger through % 
See what a rent the envious Cafca made. — — 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus ftabb'd ; 
Aad as he pluck'd his curfed fleet away, 
Mark how the Wood o£ Casfar follow'd it ! 
As turning out of doors, to be refolv'd, 
If Brutus fo unkindly knock'd, or no :.  . « ' 

For Brutus, as you know, was Gaefar's angeK 
Judge, O ye gods ! how dearly Caefar lor'd him t * 

This, this was the unkindeft cut of all ; 

9 m 

Vot when the noble Caefyr faw him flab, 

Ingratitude, moreftrong than traitors* arm s. 

Quite vanquiuYd him ; then bur ft 'Ma* mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, «. 

liven at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Csefarfelk 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen I 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilft bloody treafon ftourilh'd over us. 

O ! wjw you weep-; and I perceive, yon feel 

The dint of pity ; thefe are gracious drops. i 

fond fouJs; what ! weep you when you but behold - ' 

Our CatfarV vefture wounded r look you here! * ' • 

Here is himfelf, marr'd, as yon fee, by traitors. ' ' 

Good friends, fweet friends, let me not ftir } on up 
To any fudden flood of mutiny* 

R* They 
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They that have donekhlsMte'd amhonoirfttife. 

What prirattf griefs- they .have, "alas I I know not* 

That made^hemtloit; "they ate wife and honourable; 

And will, no doubt, with reafon anfwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ileal away year hearts; 

I am no orator,. as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all* a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend : and' that they know lull well 

That gave me public leave to fpeak of him : 

For I have, neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Avflion nor utt'rance, nor the pow'r of fpeech, 

To Hir men's blood ; I only fpeak right on : 

I tell you that which you yourfelves do know ; 

Show you fweet Caefar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths! 

And bid them fpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle op your fpirits, and put a tongue 

Jn every wound of Csefar^that fhould move 

The flones of Rome to rife and mutiny. 

Shakspbare. 

« 

. - . , -CHAP. XXVI. 

the Barrel of brutus and CAssrus. 

Cas. 1 hat you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this, 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the SardUns ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his fide, 
Eecaufe I knew the man) was (lighted of* 
, BaV.. You wrpng'd yourfejf to write in fuch a cafe. 

Cas. In fuch^a time as- this it is not meet 
^That ev'ry nice offence (hourd bear its comment. 

Bru. Yet let me tell you,. Caffius, you your felf > i 
Are much (jondemrv'd to Jiave an itching palm, 
To fell and mart your offices'for gold, . 
To nndefervers. . Cas» 
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Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that fpake this, 
Or, by the gods, this fpeech were elfe your lad. 

Bku. . The name of Caflius honours this corruption, 
And chaftifement doth therefore hfde its head. 

Cas. Chaftifement I — 

Bku. Remember March, the ides of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for juftice fake? 
"What villain touch'd his body, that did ftab, 
And not for juftice ? What, (hall one of us, 
That ftruck the foremoft man of all this worlds 
But for fupportihg robbers ; mall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? 
And fell the mighty meed of our large honours- 
For fo much trafh as may be grafped thus ? , 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, . 
Than fuch a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not rae, " . 

1*11 not endure it; you forget you rfelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a foldier, I, ' . - 

Older in practice, abler than yourfeif 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you arc not, Caflius. 

Cas. I .am. 

Bru. I fay yon are net. . 

Cas. Urge me no more, I (hall forget myfelF*- 
Have mind upon your health— -teiBpt me no further*. 

Bru. Away, flight man ! 

Cas. Is'rpoffibie? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will fpeak. 
Muft I give way and room to your ra(h choler ? 
Shall 1 be frighted when a madman ft a res ? 

Cas. (D gods ! ye gods ! muft I endure all this ? ' * 

Bru* All this? ay more.— Fret till your proud heart 
bre,ak!. ' 
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Go, tell your flaveshow choleric you arc, 
And make your bendmen tremble. Muft I budge £ 
Muft I obferve you ? muft I ftand and crouch 
Under your tcfty humour ? By the gods,. 
You (hall digeft the venom of your fpleen, 
Though it. cb fplit you : for from this day forth* 
I'll ufe you for my mirth, yea. for my laughter, , 
When you are wafpifli. 

Cas. Is it come to thisi 

Bru. You fay, you arc a better foldier i 
Let it appear fo ; make your v a anting true, 
And it (hall pleafe me well. For mine own part*, 
I (hall be glad to learn of noble men* 

Oas. Yoa wrpng me every way — you .wrong met 
Brutus; 
I faid an elder foldier, not a better ; 
Did I fay better ? 

Br u. If you did, I tare noti 

Cas, When Csefar lived, he durft not thus have mov*d 

Bru. Peace, peace; you durft notfa have tempted him* . 

Cas. I durft not! 

Bru. No. ' . % 

Cas. What ? durft rjot tempt hlra V # . " 

Bru. For your life you durft net. /\ 

' Cas. Do not prefume too much upon my ljjre;;* 
I may do what I (hall be f^rry for. ^ 

Bru. You have done that.you lhoofd be forry for*. 
There is no terrour, Cafiius, in your threats ; . 
Fori am arm'd fo-ftrongin honefty, 
That they paf» by me as the idle wind, 
Which I refpeft not. I did fend to you N 

For certain fums of gold, which you denied me;. 
For I can raife no money. by vile means. . 
By Heaven, I had rather coin my. heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmae, than tQ Wring 

Flora 
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From the hard hand of peafants their rile trafii 
By any indire&ion. I did fend 
To you for gold tb pay my legions, 
Which you dfenfedme: was that done like Caffiu* t 
Should I have anfwer'd Caius Caffius fo ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 
To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends. 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolt*! 
Dalh him to pieces* 

Cas. I denied yoo* not; 

Brit. You did. 

Cas. I did not— he was but a fool 
That brought my anfwer back, — Brutus hath tiv'i mf 

heart. 
A friend mould bear a- friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are* 

Bru I do not. — Still you pra&ife them on me*. 

C a r. You love me not* 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never (ee fuch faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young O&avius, come 1 
Revenge yourfelves alone on Ca(Eus* 
For CaJfiut is a*- weary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; , 
Check'd by a bondman ; all his faults obferv'd,- 
Set in a note-book, lcarn'd and conn'd by rote. 
To caft into my teeth. O ! I could weep 
My fpirit from mine eyes! — There is my dagger,. 
And here my naked breaft— within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine* richer than gold ! 
If that thou need'ft a Roman's, take it forth. 
J, that denied thee- gold, will give my heart :' ^ 

Strike as thou didft at Ca?far ; for I know>. , v 

R6, ' When 
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When thou didft bate him werhVthou lov'dft him better 
That ever thou lov'dft CaJSu*. 

Br v. Sheathe your dagger a j 7 . 

Be angry^when yojj will, it fliaji have fcope $ 
Do what you will, difhonour fhall be humour. 
O Caffius! you arc yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which, much€nfprce4f fh^ws a hafty fpark, 
And ftraight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Caffius liv'd . . . , 
To be bqt mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill {empes'd, vexeth him ? 

B*yi . Yfyenil fpoke^that, I was ill-tempcr'd top* 

Ca *. Do you confefs fo much ? Give me your hand* 

Bru. And 9 my heart too; 

Cas. O RrutusI 

Bru* .n What's the. matter? , 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
' When that rafti humour which my. mother gave me 
Makes, me forgetful ? 

Bru* Yes, Caffius, and from henceforth, 

When you are o vef earned with your Brutus, /■' 

He'll (think your mother chides, and leave you fo. 

Shaks/bark. 
CHAP. XXVII. 

OTHELLO and IAGO. 

Iago. JMy noble Lord 

Oth. What doit thou fay, Iago ? 

Iago. Did Michael Caffio, when you woo'd my Lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. He did, from firft to laft ; why doft thou a(k \ 

Iago. But for a fatisfattion of my thought, 
No farther harm. / 

Oth. Why*of thy thought, Iago ? 

I ago. 1 did not think he'd been acquainted with it. 

•. - Oth. 
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Ot«. p yes, and went between us've.ijr oft. . 
I A go. Indeed! 

Oth. Indeed 1 ay, indeed* Difcern-ft thou aggbt In that | 
Is }£ not h^neft? 

I a go. Honeft, my Lord ? 
Oth* Honeit 1 ay, houeft. 
I ago. My Lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What doft thou think ? 
I ago* Think, my Lord I 

Oth. Think, my Lord! Why, by Heav'aJ' tho* 
echo 'II me, . 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thought 
Too hideous to be fhown. Thou doft mean fomething ;f 
I heard thee fay but now, " thou lik'ft not that,"— » i 
When Gaffio left my wife. What did'ft not like ? 
And when I told thee, be was of my, counfel, 
In my whole courfe of wooing, thou criedft, *' Indeed I*' 
And didft con^rad and purfe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had ft (hut up in tfiy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou doit love me, 
Show me thy thought. 
Iago. My Lord, you know I love y^u. 
Oth. I think thou doft. : 
And, fori -know thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh'ft thy words before thou giv'ft them breath, 
Therefore thefe flops of thine frighj: me the more : , 
For fuch things in a falfe difloyal knave 
Are tricks of cuftom ; but in a man that's juft. 
They're cold dilations working from the heart, 
That pafiion cannot rule. ' 

' Iago. For Michael Caffio, i 

J dare be fworn, I think, that he is honeft. 
Oth. I think fo too. 
Iago. Men Ihould be what they feein \ 
Or, thofe that be npt, would they might ftem kqavet* \ 

Qth. Certain! men ihould be what they fecro. 
5 Iago* 
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Iago. * Why, then I think Caflio's an boneft man* 

Otm. Nay, yet there's more in this ; 
t pray then {peak to me as to thy thinkings ; 
As thou doft ruminate 2 and give thy worft of thought* 
The word of words. - . ^ . 

Iago. Good, my Lord, pardon me 1 
Though I am bound to every adt of duty, j 

I am not bound to that alt (laves- ate free to; 
Utter my thoughts!— Why, fajr they're vile and fitlfe^; ] 

As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? ' Who has a breaft fo pore,. 
But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 
Keep leets and* law-days, and in feffions fit 
With meditation lawful & 

Oth, Thou doft confpire againft thy friend, Xago»» 
If thou but think'ft him wrong 11, and rnak'ft his eat: 
A ftranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago. I dobefeech yoa. 
Think I, perchance* am vicious in my guefsj. 
(As, I confefs, it is my nature's plague 

To 'fpy into abufe; and oft my jealoufjr j 

Shapes faults that are not,) I entreat you then* 
From one that fo imperfe&Iy conjecls, 
Your, wififom would not build yourfelf a trouble 
Out of my fcatter'd and unfure obfervance : 
It were not for your quier, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood; honefty, and wifdom*. s 

To let you know my thoughts^ 

Oth.^ What doft thou mean ? : 

Iago. - Good name in man or woman, my dear Lord; 
Ts the immediate jewel of their fouls. 
Who fteals my purfe, fteab trafh ; 'tis fomething, nothings 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been flave to thoufands; 
But he, that filches from . me my good name, ' 
Robe? me ofthajt which not enriches him* 

And 
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And makes me- poor indeed! 

Oth. I'll know thy thoughts— 
Iago* You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor (hall not, whilft 'tis in my coftody. 
Oth. Ha! : ' 

I a c o. O be w a re, my Lord, of jealoufy I 
It is a green-ey'd monfter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in blifi. 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But O, what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who doats, yet doubts ; fufpedte, yet ftrongly lores! 
Oth. O raifery t 

Iago. Poor and content* is rich, and rich enoughs - 
But riches endlefs is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he (hall be poor. 
Good Heav'n 1 the fouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealoufy ! 

Oth*. Why, why is this T 
Think'ft thou I'd make a life of jealoufy ? 
To follow Hill the changes of the moon 
With frcfli fufpicions ?— 'Tis not to make me jealous ' 
To fay, my wife, is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of (peech, (ings, p&ysj and dances well : 
Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw. 
The fraallcft fear, or doubt of her revolt*. 
For (he had eyes, ai;d cfyoie me* No, Iago, 
I'll fee, before I. doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And,, on the proof, there is no more but thfe, 
Away at once with love or jealoufy. 

I a co. I'm glad of this i. for now I (hall haye reafoa 
To (how the love and duty that I bear you 
Wfrh franker fpirit. Thereforei as I'm bound; 
Jteceive it from me. 1 fpeak riot yet of proof. 
Leok to your wife ; obferve her well with Caflio ; 

i Weal 
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Wear your eye thus ; not jealous, nor fecure ! 
I would not have yojjr. free ami noble nature 
Out of jelf- bounty be abus'd; look tp't.  ~, 
I know our country difpafitiqn Wety; 
In Venice theydo letf Heav'n fee ths pranks 
They dare not fhow their hofbands. 

Oth. Doft thou fay fo ? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And when fhe feem'd to (hake, and fear your looks* . 
She lov'd them mod. 

Oth. And fo (he did. 

Iago. Go to then; 
She that, fo young, cou-ld give out fuch a feeming 
To feal her father's eyes up, clofe as oak - *  
He thought 'twas witchcraft— But Fm much to blame r • 
I humbly do befech you of your pardon* 
Per too much loving you. , 

Oth. I am bound to you. for ever. 

Iago. I fee this hath a little dafh'd your fpirite* 

Oth. Not a jot ; not a jot.. " ** 

lAiGO. ' Truft me, I fear it has : 
I hope you will confide r what is fpoke 
Comes from my love. But I do fee you're mov'dr-* 
I am to pray you, not to ftrain my fpeech 
Togroffer iffues* nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. 

Oth. I will not. 

• » f> 

Iago. Should ^you do fo, my Lord* 
My fpeech would fall into fuch vile fuccefs, 
Which my thoughts aim not at. CainVs my worthy friend* 
Mv Lord, I fee yqu're mov'd— — 

Oth. No, not much mov'd -—— 
I do not think but Defdemona's honed. 

Iago. Long live tfi fc ! and long live you to think fo ! 

Oth. And yet, bow Nature's erring from itfelt- — 

IagOw 
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I ago. Ay, there's the point !-*-a& (tp be bold with job) 
Not to affeft many prgpofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we fee in all things Nature tends : 
Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will mod rank* 
Foul difpropbitions, thoughts unnatural* 
But, pardon me, I do not in pofuion 
Diftin&ly fpeak of her; though I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country-forms, 
A*td, haply, fo repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell 5 
If more thou doft perceive, let me know more ; 
Set on thy wife t' obferve. Leave me, Iago. 4 

I a go: My Lord, I take my leave. 
Oth. v Why did I marry?—— 
This honeft creature, -doubtlefs, , .... * 

Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds* ; 
- I a go. My Lord, I would I might intreat your Honott 
To fcan this thing no further ; leave it to time : n 

Although 'fis fit that Caflio have his place, 
For, fure> he fills it up with great ability; 
Yet if you pleafe to hold him off a while,- 
You (hall by that perceive him and his means; ' 

Note, if your lady drain his entertainment * 

Wirh any ftrong or vehement importuniiy: 
Much will be feen in that. In. the mean time* . t ; 

Let me be thought too bu fy in my fears, . - « 

£As worthy caufe I have to fear I am,) 
And hold her free, I do befeech your Honour, . . 1 
Oth. Fear not my government, 
Iago. w I once more take my leave. , . . , 

Shakspbarb* 
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CHAP. XXViflk 

HAMLET'S SOLILOQJJY 0$p|£l8 MOTHERS 

MARRIAGE. 

Oh that this too, too folid flefh would melt, ' 

Thaw and refolve itfelf into a dew f 

Or that the Everlafting had not fixM 

His canon 'gainft felf-Qaoghter ! 

How weary, ftalc, flat, and nnprofitablev 

Seem to me all the ufes of this world t 

Fie on't I oh fie I 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows t<Heed ; things Yank, and grofs in nature,, 

Tofoh it merely. That it fhould come to this 1 

Bat two months dead F nay, not fo-much ; not two ;— 

So excellent a king, that Was, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr : fo loving to my mother, 

That he permuted not the winds of HeaVrx 

Vi fit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth f 

Mttft I remember!— —-Why, ihe would hang on bin** 

As if increafe of appetite had grown * * 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month t — 

Let me not think— Frailty, thy name is Wo mail t 

A little month! or ere thofe (hoes were old* 

With which (he followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears— —Why, (he, ev'n (he— — 

(O Heav'n \ a bead, that wants difcourieof reafon, 

Would have mourn'd longer—) married with mine uncle*. 

My father's brother; but no more like my father* 

Than I to Heresies. Within a. month!—* 

Ere yet the fait of faoft unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluftiing in her galled 1 eyes., 

She married  O, inoft wicked fpeed, to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous meets !• 

It is not, nor, it cannot come to good. 

But break, gay heart, for I muft hold m# tongue. 

JShaicsfea: 
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IAP. XXIX. 

HAMLET and ghost. 

Ha m. A n o i ls and minifters of grace defend as ! 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from Heaven or blafts from Hell* 
Be thy intent wicked or charitable, 
Thou cora'ft in fuch a queftionable fliape, 
That twill fpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane ! oh ! anfwer me ! - 
Let me not burft in ignorance ; bat tell, 
Why thy canomVd bones, hear fed in earth, 
Have barft their cerements ? why the fepulchre, 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
1 To caft thee up *gain ? What may this mean f 
That thou, dead corfe, again in complete fteel, 
Rcvifit'ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 
Making night htdious, and us fools of nature 
So horribly to (hake our difpofition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our fools ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ^ what would we do ? 

Ghost. Mark me.—— 

Ham. I will. 

Gbcst. My hour is almoft come, 
When 1 to fulph'rous and tormenting flames 
Moft render up myfelf. 

Ham. Alas ! poor ghoft ! 

G host. Pity me not, but lend thy ferious hearing x 
To what I (hall unfold. 

Ham. • Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge when thou (halt hear f 

Ham. What* 

Ghost, i am thy father's fpirit, 

Doomed 
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Doom'd for a certain term to walk the nighty 
And for the day confined to fail in file, 
Till the foul crimes done 19 my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away* But that I am forbid 
To teU the fectcts-of my prifen.houfe, , ' • 
I could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 
Would hariow.up thy fouJ> freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ftars^ftart from their fpheres* 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular, hair to Hand on end k 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupines , , \ 

* But this eternal blazon mail not be;., • . , < 
To ears of flefh and blood ; Jift, lifty oh liftf . 
If thou did'ft ever ijxy dear father lovc*^*- . . 
Ham. OHeav'ni 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and rnoft unnat'raljnurder ! 
Ham. Murderf. 

Ghost. Murder mofl fouj* as in the belUtiss - 
But this mod fouli ftraoge,. and unnatural. 

Ham. Ha/le me to know jt, that I, with wings as (wife 
As meditation, or. the thoughts of love, 
May fly to my revenge ! 

Ghost, I n#d thee apt ; , . » 

And duller fhould'ft thou be, thaAthejat.weed 
Tliat roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe's wharf, M 

"Would'ft thou notlHri^thia.* Now, Hamlet, hear; : 
*Tis giv'n out, that,, fieeping in my orchard, 
A ferpent dung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 1 

Is by a forged procefs of my death 
Rapkly abos'd : but know, thou noble yeuth, 
The ferpent that did ding thy lather's life 
* Now wears his crown. 

£Ia m u O ^ny prophetic foul I my uncle i 
Ghost. Ay, that* inceftuous, that adulterate beaft, 
. With witchcraft of his wit, wkh traitorous gifts, 
* " (O wicked 
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{O wicked wit, snd gifts, that ha*e fhecpoMQ* 

So to feduce!) won to bis (harmful iuft ' < «*•« * 

The will of my rood fcemia£viitaeus queen* " 

Oh Hamlet, what a falling off arte there! 

Sue ftft*!* merhinks I fcent the morning air— — 

firief let me be : Sleeping wihin miae orchard,* 

My cuftora always in- the afternoon. 

Upon? my /fecurr hour tl|y uncle ftole- * « 

With juice of curfed hebony in a phial, 

And in the porche* of mine- ear xUd pour 

The leperous diftHmcnt.--*— 



' u 
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Thus was I, (keping,. by a brother's 4waid> ' > 
Of life, of crown, efrqoeea,, at once bereft ; » 

Cut offev'atn thebloflbmsof my fin; ,* 

No reck'ning made! but .fcntto my account ' 

With all n^r' imperfections oh my head ! 

H am. Oh horrible 1 oh Jiortible 1 <mofl horrible I I 
Ghost. If- thou haft- nature; in tlee» beat it not j. * 
But hpwfocver thou puriu'ft this acl, ' i 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy foul cantrjyc 
Againft thy mqthesa«ght; leave her to HeaVn, 
And to thofe thorns that in herfofom lodge, > 
To prick and ding hen ' Fateuhee well at ancei * 
The glow>wora mows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale hit ineffectual fire. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ! 'remember, me. 

Ham. O all you hoft of Heav'n i O earth S whatelfe? 
And (hall I couple Hell ? oh fie ! hold .heart I. 
And you, my finewi, grow not inftant old, 
But bear me ftiffly up, . Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghoft, while mem'ry holds a feat 
In this diftracled globe 1 remember, thee ! 
Yea, from the tablet -of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
AU frws of hooka* all forms, all ©refluxes pa& 
•■> That 
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That youth and observation edpied there.; . 

And thy commandment all alone JhaU lire 

Within the book and volume of my brain* 

Unmixed with baier jnatten 

Shakipka&e* 

CHAP. XXX. 
HAMLETS SOLILOQUY ON DEATH* 

1 o bet or not to be ?— that is the question.-*- ' 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to fairer 
The^ftings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arm* againft a fea of troubles, • - 
And by oppofing end them frV— To die*-- co fleep— 
No more ; and by a fleep, to fay, we end 
The fceartach, and the thoofend natural ihocks 
That flefh is heir to ;— *TH a confommatton 
Devoutly to be wifti'd. To die— to fleep— 
To fleep! perchance to dream 1 ay, there's the rub; 
For in that fleep of death what dreams may come, . 
When we have (hunted off this mortal coil* 
Mufl give us paufe.— There 's the refpect 
That makes calamity of ib long life : 
" For who would bear the whips and (corns o' tb* time, 
Th* oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of defpis'd love, the law** delay, 
*Tbe snfolcnce of office, and the fpurtis 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 
When he himfelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would f^tddi bear, 
To groan and fweat under a weary life j 
But that the dread of fo me thing after death 
(That undifcover'd country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will;  
And makes us rather beat thofe ills we have* 

Than 
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Than fly to other* that we know not of ? 

Thus confidence does make cowards of us all: 

And thus the native hue of reflation ^ 

Is ficklied o'er with the pale cafrof thought ; ' i 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents torn awry, 

And lofe the name of action. 

SaAKSfBAtt; 

CHAP. XXXL 

SOLILOQUY OF THE KING IN HAMLET. 

Oh ! my offence is rank, it fmells to- Heav'n, ' 
It hath the primal, eldeft curfe apon't; 
A brothers murder.— Pray I cannot : 
Though inclination be as lharp as 'twill, 
My ftronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent ; 
And, like a roan to double bufinefs bound, 
I ftand in paufe where I (hall hVft begin, 
And both negleft. What if this curfed hand 
Were thicker than itfelf with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the fweet Heav'ns 
To wa(h it white as fnow ? Whereto ferves mercy, 
^ But to confront the vifage of offence ? 

And what's in- prayer, but this two fold force, 

To be foreftalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon *d beingdown?— — Then I'll look up; 

My fault is paft.— ^— But oh, what form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder I— 

That cannot be, fince I am ftttl poflefs'd 

Of thofe effects for which I did the murder* 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon'd, and retain th' offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may (hove by juftice j 

And 
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N And oft 'tis Teeny tjie wicked pxi*e itfelf 
Boys oat the jaws.^ But 'lis not fo above* 
There is no muffling; (here frhe a&ion .lies 
In its true nataie, and we ourfelves compelTd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence^ What the** ? what reft*,? 
Tiy w\ at repentance can ; what can it not ? 
3fet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
Oh wretched ftate! oh bofom black as death! ' 
' Oh limed foul, that/ (toggling to be free, 
Art more er^gag'd ! Help, angels ! make effay ! 
Bow, ftubborn knees ; and heart, with firings of ft eel, 
Be foft as fiaewa: e£ the new-born babe ! ! H O 

All may be well. » . T* >f 

* * Shaksp£are. 

: ' CHAP. XXXII. 
ODE ON ST, CECILIA'S. DAY. 

D. . { ' . 

fisciNn, ye Nine J defcend and fing : 

| The breathing inttruments iofpire ; 
Wake, into voice each fiient firing, 
And fweep the founding lyre ! 
In a fadly-pleafing ft rain . 
Let the warbling lute complain ; 
.Let the loud trumpet found, 
. Till the roofs all around 
TJie (brill echoes rebound : 
"While in more lengthened n#tes aud flow .. 
The deep, majeftic, folemn organs blow* . 
Hark I the numbers foft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rife. 
And fill with fpreading founds the Ikies ; 

Exultinsr 
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Exalting in triumph now fwell the bold notes* . 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufic floats; 
Till* by degrees, remote and fmali, 
The (trains decay, 
And melt away , , 

In a dyiflg, dying fall. N * * *, . 

. -• 

j #  * . ./ • 

By Mafic, minds an equal temper know, 

Not fwell too high, nor fink too low. , * 

If in the breaft tumultuous joys arife, } - 

Mufic. her fofr, affuafive voice applies ; 
Or, when the foul is prefs'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

Warriors (he fires with animated founds ; 

Poors balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : .. fcf 

Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus roufes from his bedV 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, • 
LinVning Envy drops her fnakes ;' * 

Interline war no more our Paflioras wage, ~ - 

And giddy Factions hear away their rage, , . 

» t r . • 

But when our country's caufe provokes to arms,' 

How martial mufic every bofom warms ! 

So when the flrft bold veffel ^ar'd the fea,s, 

High on trie ftern the Thracian rais'd his drain, 
While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main, \ 
Tranfported demigods flood round, . 
And men grew heroes at the found, 
Ioflam'd with glory's charms: 

Each chief his fev'nfold fhield difpkyM, 

And half unflieath'd the fhining blade ; „ 

And feas, and rocks, and ikies rebound 

To arms! (9 arms! to arms! 
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But when through all A* infernal bounds, 
Which flatting Phlegcthon fattooftds, 
' Love, ftrong as Deadi, thfe pbetfed 
To the pale nations of the tfead, 
What founds were heard, 
What fcenes appear'd 
O'er all the dreary coafts ? 
Dreadful gleams, 
Difmal fereams, 
Fires that glow, ~ 
Shrieks of wot, • . ' 

Sullen moans. 
Hollow groans, 
And cries qf fdrtur*d ghbfts ; 
But hark I he ftrikes ttit golden lyre ; ( 
Atfd fee ! the tortur'd ghpils refpire, 
See, (hady for his advance ! 
Thy ftone, O Sifyphus, (lands ftill, 
Ixion refts upon his wheel, 
And the pale fpe&res dance ! 
The furies fink upon their Iron beds, 
And fnakes uncurl'd hang lift'ning ronnd their, heads* 
By the ftreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
• O'er th* Elyfian flowers ; 
By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphodel, 

Or Amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes' armed fhades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reftore, reftore Eurydice to life : 
O take the Hufband, or return the Wife ! 

He 



* 
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He fung, and Hell eonfentcd 
To hear the Poet's Prayer : 
Stem Proferpine relented, 
Andgave him hack the fair: 
Thus fong could prevail 
O'er Death and o'er Hell, _ 
A cemqueft how hard, and how glorious I 
Though fate had faft bound, her* 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Ye,t Mafic and Love were victorious. 

But foon, too foon, theiovtf turns his eyes : 
Again (he (alls — again (he dies-^fhe dies! 
How wilt thon now the fatal fitters move I 
No crime was thine, if 'tis rttfdrfmeto tore; 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befide the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, > 
Rolling in meander^ 
All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ;' 
And calls her gfeoft, 
For ever, ever, ever loft ! : . * * 

Now with Furies furrounded, 
Defpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, .». 

Amidft RhodopePsfnows: - , •" 

See, wild as the winds, o'erthe defer! he fiies ; 
Hark ! Hsemus refounds with the Bacchanal's crie*** 

_ r . , , Ah fee, he dies I 

Yet even in death Eurydice he fong, 

Eurydice dill trembled on his tongue, 

Eury dice the woods, 

Eurydice the floods, * 
Eurydice the rocks, and heHow mountains rung, 

S 2 Mufic 
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Mufic the fierceft griefdan charm, 
And fate's fevercil ragcTdifarm ; 
Mufic can foften pain to cafe, 

« • • • 

And make defpairand rffadnefs pleafe ; k 

Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the blifs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's prtrife cbrrnVd the found, 
When tfce full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

TV immortal powers incline their elr : 
Borne on the fweiHng .notes one fouS* ifpire, 
While folemn airs 'URproVe- the ifaored fire ; 

And angels ltan;from Hoav'n to hea.r. 
Of Orpheus now no moee; Jfct poets tell, J - 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv/n; •, . , 

His numbers rats'd a fiude/rpm IJell* j ,.i . * • i 

Her's lift the foul to HeavW- . . FfrfB. 

chap. xxxiri. 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST. . 

Xwas at the royal feafy for Perfia won 
By Philip's warlike fon ; 
Aloft in awful (late 
The godlike hero fate 

On his imperial Throne: 
His valiant Peers were piae'd arooild ; ' , 
Their brows with rofes and with myrtle bound : - 

So (hoold defert'.io arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his fide 
Sat, like a blooming eaftern bride, - 

In flow'r of youth and beautyV pride. 
Happy, happy,- happypair ; 
None but the brave, 
None but the, brave, 

Non^ but the brave deserves the fair > : 

Tifaothea 
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Timothew, plto'd on Wgh 

Amid the tuneful quire* j 

Wkh flying fingers toucb'd the* lyre.: 
The trembling notes afccad the fey* 
And aeav'nly joyunfpue* 
llie fong began fred Jo**» 
Who left hi* btiftfel km above, 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love! 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god ; 
Sublime on radiant fpbeces he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia pnels'dt 
And ftarop'd an image of histfftjf* a foVreigft^f due world—* 
The lift'ning crowd admire" tb* lofty found: 
A prefent deity they (hoot astound, 
A prefent deity, the vaulted loofs rebound : 
With ravinVd ears 
The monarch hears* 
Affumes the god* 
Afre&rto nod* 
And feems to (hake the inheres; 

The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mufieian fung* 
Of Bacchus ever fair* and ever young ; 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
FluuYd with a purple grace 
He (hows his honeft face. 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes I he comes t 
. Bacchus* ever fair and young* 
Drinking joys did firft ordain : 
Bacchus' bleffings are a treafure, 
Drinking is the foldier's pleafure r 
Rich the treafure* 
Sweet the pleafure ; 
Sweet is pleafure after pain. 

&S Sooth'd 
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Sooth'd with the found, the king grew vara : 
Fought all his battles o^er again : 
And thrice he routed all hh foes; and thrice he flew the flam. 
The mailer {A w tfae roadhefs rife ; 
His glowing crocks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he Heav'n and earth defied, * 

Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride* 

He chofe a mournful raofe 

Soft pity to infufe : ' ' . ' 

He fung Darius great and good, 

By too fet ere a fate, •«.."•• 

Fall^M'n, fan*n><lair»,: 

FalFn froin his high eftate, 

And welt' ring in his Mood : 
Deferred at his uimoft need \ ; 

By thofe his former bounty fed, * 
On the bare earth expos'd he Iks, 
With not a friend to clofe his eyes* ' 

With downcaft look the joylefs victor fate, 

Revolving in his alter'd foul * ' 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And now and then a figh he ftole, 

And tears begaato flow. 

The mighty matter foiil'd to fee 
That love was in the next decree : . , 

*Twas but a kindred found to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love, , , - 

Softly fweet in Lydian meafures, . >~* 

S6*n he footh'd his foul to pleafqre*. 
War he fung is toil and trouble;. 
Honour but an empty bubble; v. 

Never ending, ftill beginning, 
Fighting ftill and ftill deftroying : 

If the world be worth tl?y winning, . 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 

Lovely 
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Lovely Thais fits be&k thee, 
: Take the good the gods provide thee.-—. ' '. 
The many rend the ikies with. loud appkufc; . 
So love was crown/d, but mafic woo* the.caafe. 
The prince unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caqs'd his care, 
And figh'd and look'd, figh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'4%nd look'd, and figh'd again: 
At length^ith lbve and wine, at once opprefe'd, 
The vanqoiih'd vic\or funk upon her bread. m 

• Now ftrike the golden lyre again ; ; • 

Aud louder yet, apd yet a louder ftraih. 
Break his bands of fleep afunder, > 

And roufe him' like a rattling peal of thunder* 
Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais'd up his head ; 
As awak'd from the dead, 
; And amaz'd, he flares around. . 
Revenge, revenge, Titnotheus cries, 
See the furies a rife, 
See the fnakes that they rear, 
. How they hifs in the air, 
''And the fparkjes that flafti from their eyes ! 
Behold a ^haftly band,, -. 
Each a torch in his ham! ; 
Thefe ate Grecian ghofts, that in battle were ilairJL 
And unburied remain ' l 
Inglorious on the plain ; , 

Give the vengeance due" ' c * v ' 

To the valiant crew : 

Behold how they tofs their, torches on high# 
How they point to the Perfiao abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of thei$ hoftjle gods !— 

<•*"• "■ \ ' ' The 
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The princes applaud, . wife » fatiooa jay ; 
And the King fekM a flambeau* wilfa zeal 19' deftioy ; 
Thais ted the way, 
To light himvtti has. ptey, 
And, like anotheiBdfln y fir , d: another Troy. 
Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow* 
Whife organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheoa to hir bteathing. flbte * . 
Akd founding lynV * • • 

Could fwjell the foul to rage, of kindle* fofrdrffim* 
At laft divine Cecilia eame, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame; 
The fweet enthufiaft, from her facred {lore* 
Enlatg'd the former narrow bound*, 
And added length to folemn founds. 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before* 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize* 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raisM a mortal to the Ikies'; 
She drew an angel down. 

Srtdik. 



CHAP. XXXJV. 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS* THROCKMORTON'S 

BULFINCH. 

xb nymphs I if e'er your eyes were red 
With tears o'er haplefs fav'rites £hed> 

O {hare Maria's grief! 
Her fav'rite; even in His cage, 
(What will not Imager's cruel rage ?) 
Affaffitt'd by a ttyef. 

2 Where* 
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Where Rhcnus ftrays his vines among, 
The egg was laid from which he fprung, 

And though by nature mute, ; 
Or only with a whittle bleft, 
Well-taught, he all the founds exprefs'd 

Of flagelet or flute. 

The honours of His ebQD poll • 

Were brighter than the fleekeft rjiftle 1 

r * His bofom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks -the flpies, 
When piping winds ifcallfoon a rife « 

To fweep op all the dew. 

Above, Bdow, 1.1 all the houfe, 
Dire foe, alike to bird and moufe, 
- No cat had leave te dwell ; 
And Bully's cage fupported flood, 
On props of fmootheft Jhavea wood, . 
Large built and latticed well. 

Well lattie'd — but the grate, alas ! 

Not rough with wire office! or braid. , . . 

For Bully's. pliimage fakc^ 
But fmooth wkh wands from Oufe's fide.. 
With which, when neatly pe?Pd and dried, 

The fwains their balkets make*. 

Night veil'd the. pole. All feem'd fecure, 
When led by inftinft (harp and fure, 

Subfiftence to provide, 
A beaft forth fallied on the fcout, , • 

Long back'd, long-tail'd, with whiftaer'd fnout, 

And.badger coloor'd hide. 

He, 
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He, ent'riflg at the ftudydeor, 
It'* ample area 'gan explore ; 

And fomething in the wind 
Cdnjc&ur'd, fnifling round «nd round* 
Better than all the books he {bond, 
Food, chiefly, for the n^ml, 

Juft then, by adverfe fate iraprefs*d, 
A drcarn difturVd poof Bully's reft ; 

In fleep he feeraM to view .. , 

A rat, fail clinging td hi* cage,. 2 

And, fcreaming at the fad pfefage, 
Awoke and found it true. 

For, aided both by ejeraird fc*Bf> 
Right to his wajfc the ownfter went*-* 

Ah, Mufe ! forbear to fpeak 
Minute thehorroim that enfued ; 
His teeth were ftrong* the cage was wow-* 

He left poor Bully's beak. 

He left it— but he fhould ha*4 ta^nt 
That beak, whence iffocd many a ftraia 

Of fuch aielliflaofttf tone, 
Might have repaid him well, I wote, 
For filen&iig fc fweet a threat, 

Fail fet within his own* 

. Maria weeps — the Mufes- mourn- 
So, when by Bacchanalians torn, 

On Thracian Hebras* fide 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell ) 
His head alone remained to tell 
The cruel death he died. 

CoWPtR. 
THE END. xlfc 
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